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FAMOUS WAR HORSES 


Il. TRAVELLER 


At the annual Lewisburg fair in 1859, Jeff Davis, a grey two-year-old colt of Grey Eagle 
stock, was awarded the premium, and again the following year Jeff Davis walked out of 
the ring with the blue ribbon attached. Jeff Davis was raised on a farm near Blue Sulphur 
Springs in Greenbrier County, Virginia, (now West Virginia) and at an early age gave prom- 
ise of developing into a handsome horse. His rapid, springy walk, high spirit, bold carriage, 
and muscular strength were the marvel of all who saw him. This horse, that nature had so 
richly endowed, was destined to play a leading roll in a drama where courage and strength of 
man and beast were the prime requisites. 


As a four year old this grey horse left the farm for the battlefield. A Major Thomas L. 
Brown of the Confederate Army had acquired him for $175.00. Faith ordained that the raw 
recruit, who had yet to acquire a full mouth, should attract the attention of the Idol of the 
South. General Lee’s admiration of Jeff Davis was so outspoken that the Major Brown begged 
him to accept the horse as a gift. Whether this was the preliminary of a horse trade is of no 
consequence, the fact remains that in February 1862, Jeff Davis became the property of Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee for the sum of $200.00. 


Upon arrival at his new home, Jeff Davis was rechristened. Henceforth he became known 
as Traveller, spelled with an extra “1’”’ in good English style. He became the constant compan- 
ion of his new master through the three years of war and the five years of peace that followed. 
It is not necessary to delve very deeply between the lines to realize that this great horse soon 
became an inspiration to the Army of Northern Virginia. Lee and Traveller were symbolic of 


courage, strength, and victory. 


Traveller was no docile Dobbin; his spirit was never dampened and only held in control by 
a master’s hand. At the Second Battle of Manassas, Traveller became frightened by a bursting 
shell and dragged General Lee( who was dismounted and was holding him by the bridle rein) 
against a stump, breaking both of the General’s hands. In the campaign that ensued, despite 
the fact that Lee rode in an ambulance, Traveller proceeded ahead, ever ready to do his part on 
the battlefield. On another occasion Traveller is credited with saving his master’s life by rear- 
ing and allowing a shell to pass under the girth instead of through the General’s body. After 
the war the noises of the blacksmith shop would cause this war horse to rear and plunge. 


A more than human friendship existed between Lee and Traveller. The understanding be- 
tween the two warriors is exemplified by the story of how Traveller on freeing himself from a 
hitching post started to run away when some boys and men attempted to catch him. His flight 
was arrested by a shrill whistle from his master, a repetition of which brought the grey horse 
back to receive that ever welcome pat on the neck. On being questioned, Lee remarked that he 
did not see how any man could ride a horse for any length of time without a perfect under- 
standing being established between the two. 


To properly know and understand Traveller, we must go to Lee who in his own words states: 
“If I were an artist like you, I would draw a true picture of Traveller, representing his fine 
proportions, muscular figure, deep chest, short back, strong haunches, flat legs, small head, 
broad forehead, delicate ears, quick eye, small feet, and black mane and tail. Such a picture 
would inspire a poet whose genius could then depict his worth, and describe his endurance of 
toil, hunger, thirst, heat, cold, and the dangers and suffering through which he passed. He 
could debate upon his sagacity and affection and his invariable response to every wish of the 
rider. But I am no artist and can only say he is a Confederate grey.” We can only add to this 
description that Traveller stood sixteen hands. 


Traveller followed Lee’s hearse to the grave but did not survive his master long. A short 
time after Lee’s death the old war horse, apparently as strong and vigorous and sound as the 
day he entered the service, stepped on a nail while grazing. He developed lockjaw, died and 
was buried in the grounds of Washington and Lee University, not far from where the body 
of his master lies—MAJOR CHARLES C. SMITH, Cavalry. 

















“Let them go,” Bernard shouted to the men. “Save yourselves.” 


One Hundred and Three Fights 


and Scrimmages 
The Story of General Reuben F’.. Bernard 


By Don RussELL 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Norte: The principal sources are General Ber- 
nard’s official reports, correspondence, general and special orders, 
diaries, journals and extracts from muster rolls that have been 
collected by Brigadier General W. C. Brown, Retired. Bernard’s 
personal record at Headquarters, First U. S. Cavalry (Mecz.). 
Fort Knox, Kentucky, is very complete. His record at the office of 
the Order of Indian Wars of the United States, in Washington, 
D. C., and in Powell’s Records of Living Officers of the United 
States Army (Philadelphia, 1890), contains the list of 103 fights. 
Valuable reminiscences have been contributed by Colonel “W. C. 
Babcock, Retired, and Mrs. Babcock, Brigadier Genera” B. B. 
Buck, Retired, Mrs. J. T. Crabbs, and Major Charles B.*Hardin, 
Retired. : 


I 


A TENNESSEE D’ARTAGNAN* 


HEN the immortal d’Artagnan makes his first 
appearance in the pages of Dumas he is de- 
sctibed as possessing .a yellow pony, thirteen 
years old, with no hair on its tail, but not without wind- 
galls on its legs, a long rapier that struck against the calves 
of its owner when he was on foot and the shaggy coat of 
his steed when he was on horseback, and a letter to the 


*The description of Bernard’s leaving home and subsequent 
details is based largely on material supplied by General B. B. 
Buck. Imagination has added little to his vivid account. 


commandant of the King’s Musketeers. This equipment, 
unromantic as it appears in the early pages of that master- 
piece of adventure, was princely compared to that pos- 
sessed by Reuben Frank Bernard, hero of one hundred 
and three “fights and scrimmages,” as he boasted, in the 
United States dragoons. 

For Reuben Bernard was driven into a career of derring 
do by the single, unromantic possession of a bad case of 
hay fever. 

It is entirely improbable that you have ever heard of 
Reuben Bernard. No more would you have heard of 
d’Artagnan had not that adventurer left some very dull 
and uninspiring volumes of memoirs which the genius 
of Dumas converted into a superb story. Unfortunately 
Bernard left not ever. memoirs—only a few scattered 
diaries and letters, scant mention in books of his period, 
and dull and uninspiring official records of an amazing 
career. Sadly, there is no Dumas to make of these the 
story that could and should be written. But, just as there 
really was a d’Artagnan in a company of the King’s 
Musketeers who had amazing adventures, so there was « 
Reuben Bernard in the First Regiment of United Stat«s 
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Dragoons whose story is worth the telling, however un- 
wotthily the task may be performed. 

Our story begins in that Gascony of the United States, 
the mountain region of eastern Tennessee. Here we find a 
country boy, in the years before the Civil War, engaged 
in hoeing corn. In that one sentence you may immedi- 
ately establish his social status, and dismiss from your 
rainds any notion of blue-blooded Southern aristocracy. 
In case you have forgotten, it was from this region that 
came those staunch Unionists Andrew Jackson and An- 
crew Johnson, and so largely did its people adhere to the 
federal cause in the Civil War that several rather useless 
military campaigns were waged with the object of bring- 
ing them within the Union lines. 

But it was not patriotism that brought Reuben Bernard 
to embrace a military career. It was, as I have said, hay 
fever. 

No modern allergic tests were necessary to determine 
the cause of this trouble. He knew, as well as medical 
science could now have told him, that every time his hoe 
struck a corn tassel, knocking loose a fine spray of yellow 
pollen, he took to coughing and sneezing. It was a very 
hot day. The corn tassels were very ripe. Perhaps he had 
other troubles. We know that he was one of fourteen 
brothers and sisters, of whom two are known to have died 
in infancy. It might be interesting to note here that three 
of his brothers were killed in action during the Civil War, 
a point that gives soie hint as to the quality of the fam- 
ily. But it may well be imagined that John Bernard, Sr., 
and Mary Morelock Bernard, his wife, found it a problem 
beyond their solution to wrest a living from the scant soil 
of Hawkins County, Tennessee, for their ever growing 
family. At this period, although the eldest daughter, 
Annie, was 25, and the eldest son, Reuben, was nearly 
22, the twins, James and George, were only three, and 
Thomas, the baby, was only six months old. 

Reuben came to the end of his row. It was a long way 
back along the next row of pollen-laden tassels of scragg- 
ly hill-country corn. And there were many more rows yet 
to be done. So he threw down his hoe, spoke no word to 
anyone, looked ‘not back, but, in the expressive words of 
our chronicler for this period, “lit out”*on foot for Knox- 
ville. 

M. Dumas, perhaps, would have liked to know how 
long this walk was, what adventures befell our hero on 
the way, and how he fared. A modern novelist would be 
curious to know more of the motives for this desertion of 
the family seat. Our chronicler throws no light on these 
problems. He merely states the fact. That Reuben was 
a person of impulse, of quick decision, and of action 1s 
apparent. Also, he had a rare independency of spirit— 
not so rare, perhaps in the Tennessee mountains—and 
was somewhat lacking in respect for constituted authority. 
We shall see that this action was characteristic. 

Reuben’s educational advantages had been slight. He 
was ill-fitted to make a living in the metropolis of eastern 
Tennessee—a very small town, we would judge it now, 
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but appearing quite as large to him then as would Knox- 
ville today to a youth from the hill country. We can well 
imagine him, tired and hungry, seeking out the one place 
in the city that had something of the atmosphere of the 
farm—the blacksmith shop. We can imagine Reuben 
sitting among the idlers that always congregated around 
blacksmith shops in the days when there were blacksmith 
shops, watching the smith hammering nails into shoes 
while he held between his legs and against his leathern 
apron a horse’s hoof. But the capacity of the smith’s 
mouth proves unequal to the task in hand. 

“Shove me that box of nails, somebody. I need a couple 
more.” 

Quickly Reuben shoves the box to hand. The smith 
grunts approval. 

“Wish I c’d ever of seen that boy Aleck move that fast. 
Long as that feller was here he never moved fast enough 
to pick up a hoss’s hoof once he had him tech’d. Re- 
member.” 

Apparently the crowd did, but Reuben walked over to 
a horse awaiting its turn to be shod, and, following the 
procedure he had observed the smith to use, picked up its 
hoof and lodged it between his knees in the prescribed 
manner. 

“You seem to know horses, son.” 

‘Well, no, suh, I don’t. I never had a-hold of a horse 
before. But I know a little about mules.”’ 


1st Lieutenant Reuben F. Bernard, 1st Cavalry. Photograph 
taken at Washington, D. C., probably in 1864. 
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“You wouldn’t be in need of a job, would you?” 

“I do need a job right smart. Have you got one?” 

‘Waal, mebbe. When could you start?” 

“Right away. I'd sort of like something to eat first.” 

“When did you eat last?” 

“It’s been some spell. I don’t just remember.” 

“Go on through and tell maw to fix you up. But don’t 
loiter. You kin come right back and earn it.” 


In such manner Reuben Bernard began his apprentice- 
ship at blacksmithing. Perhaps it seems a little informal 
for that remote period, but the blacksmith, whose name 
has been overlooked by the chronicler, and is not particu- 
larly important, evidently was among those not uncom- 
mon persons who desires to get much for little. In Reuben 
he had to admit he had found a bargain, for that youth’s 
physique was fully up to the demands of blacksmithing, 
and he learned rapidly—perhaps too rapidly. It was not 
many months before Reuben had learned about all this 
tutor had to teach of the art that dates from Tubal Cain. 
There was some strange spark of ambition in this lad, 
not yet satisfied, nor likely to be by a career as blacksmith. 


One day he chanced to see on the streets of Knoxville 
an imposing figure in blue wearing a cylindrical black 
and shining helmet surmounted by a waving plume, a 
long sabre hooked to his black belt. It is probable that 
Reuben had never seen a soldier before. Had he been 
better informed he might have known that the single row 
of nine gilt buttons equally spaced indicated a company 
officer and that the device of a six-pointed star and the 
orange facings of the uniform signified a member of one 
of the two dragoon regiments. You may be sure that 
Reuben stared at this impressive person, and you may be 
equally sure that it did not take much of a stare to attract 
the lieutenant’s attention, for he was on recruiting service. 
In no short time Reuben was listening eagerly to the story 
of the glories of the mounted service, of the marches of 
the First Dragoons under its famous colonel, Stephen 
Watts Kearny, of the famous charge of Captain Charles 
May with the Second Dragoons at Resaca de la Palma in 
the last war, of the green colors of the Regiment of 
Mounted Riflemen, first at the gates of the City of Mex- 
ico, and the probability that Congress would shortly au- 
thorize new cavalry regiments, an assurance of rapid pro- 
motion and pay to all who would now unite their fortunes 
with those of the mounted branches of the United States 
Army. 

“Do you mean that I might get to be an officer, like 
you?” 

“Certainly. It is not uncommon for enlisted men to be 
commissioned from the ranks.’’ He neglected to explain 
that fully qualified graduates of West Point were then 
accepting commissions as brevet second lieutenants be- 
cause there were no vacancies. He would have been the 
more surprised of the two if it had been revealed to them 
that this raw back-country blacksmith would one day 
wear a brigadier general’s star. You may be sure, lee 
ever, that the lieutenant was more honest in promising a 


September-October 


chance at fighting and adventure, although he felt that 
he was stretching a long bow when he promised Reuben 
a hundred battles. But this prediction also was to come 
true. Here was a recruiting officer who could not lie. 


“But there is much more fighting since the last war,” 
he explained. “And the mounted regiments are always 
in the Indian country—in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 

ty 


California, Oregon, Colorado, Nebraska and Utall. 


There’s always a chance of action in any of them. Cf’ 


course, there is not much chance of a war, unless we figl:t 
Spain over Cuba”’—a war Reuben was not to see until he 
was on the retired list. But these were the days of tlic 
“Ostend Manifesto.” By this time you may be sure th:t 
Reuben was ready to sign his name on the dotted line. 

“We're sending a small party of recruits to Jefferson 
Barracks tonight,” the lieutenant explained. ““We were 
about through here and most of the recruiting detail has 
gone on. But of course you will want a day or two.” 

“Not at all,’”’ Reuben replied. “I’m ready now.” 

And as a matter of fact he did not bother to quit his 
job at the blacksmith shop. He left Knoxville for Jeffe:- 
son Barracks February 19, 1855, received recruit drill there 
until June, and then was assigned to the First Dragoons 
and left for New Mexico. Of course, there was no rail- 
road. The detachment of one hundred and twenty-five 
recruits under command of a second lieutenant, M. T. 
Carr, went by steamer to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and 
marched on foot from there to Fort Riley in the same 
state. It is perhaps significant of the early recognition of 
Bernard’s qualities of leadership that at this stage in the 
journey he was appointed lance sergeant and acting quar- 
termaster sergeant of the detachment. At Fort Riley the 
recruits were mounted and the remainder of the journey to 
Fort Union, New Mexico, was made on horseback. 
There, at headquarters of the regiment, assignments to 
companies were made, and Bernard made a further march 
to Fort Craig, New Mexico. Lieutenant Carr was as- 
signed to the same company, D of the First Dragoons. 
The entire trip had taken from June until October. On 
joining his company Bernard lost his temporary noncom- 
missioned grade, but shortly after his arrival was ap- 
pointed company blacksmith. 

It was not until the following year that Bernard was 
able to chalk up Number One in his long list of fights, 
battles, skirmishes, and engagements, as they are variously 
listed in the official records. In March his company, un- 
der Lieutenant Carr, formed part of a considerable expe- 
dition under command of Captain D. T. Chandler of the 
Third Infantry against Navajo and Apache Indians, and 
his first fight was on the headwaters of the Gila River, 
March 28, 1856, followed shortly after by another on the 
Mimbres River, April 5th. In these years between the 
Mexican and Civil Wars there were many campaigns 
against the Navajoes, a tribe that never afterward caused 
any trouble. The Apaches, however, were perennial ene- 
mies, being almost the last of the Indian tribes to be 


subdued. 
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The army, when 


Bernard joined it, 
was entirely inade- 
quate to its duties in 
protecting a recently 
extended Indian fron- 
tier. It consisted of 
something more than 
twelve thousand in 
the aggregate. There 
were ten regiments 
of infantry, two of 
which had been add- 
ed in 1855. The four 
regiments of artillery 
each included two 
light or field bat- 
teries, the remaining 
ten companies serv- 
ing in coast defense 
or in garrisoning posts, often acting as infantry. The 
year that Bernard enlisted, two regiments of “cavalry” 
were added to the army which previously had got along 
with two regiments of dragoons and one of mounted 
riflemen. Cavalry, dragoons and mounted rilemen were 
considered separate branches of service, but the distinc- 
tion between them is not always clear—for example all 
were drilled by thé same “Cavalry Tactics” of 1841. 
Dragoons were considered a sort of mounted infantry- 
of-the-line and were armed with musketoons, a short 


Reuben Bernard saw an impressive 
figure in blue. 


musket designed for volley firing, sabers and horse pis- 


tols. The mounted riflemen were rated as a mounted 
light infantry and omitted the sabers, but had percussion 
tiles and Colt’s revolvers, both somewhat new to the 
army. Flintlocks had scarcely been discarded at the out- 
break of the Civil War, and many of them were altered 
to take percussion caps and used in that conflict. The new 
cavalry regiments had rifle carbines, sabers and revolvers, 
and were supposed to do most of their fighting mounted. 
The tactics provided for drill with the lance, but none of 
our regiments seem ever to have been permanently 
equipped with that weapon. 

While Bernard was still learning these things, his com- 
pany was transferred from Fort Craig to Camp Moore, 
later named Fort Buchanan, in Arizona, forty-five miles 
southeast of Tucson, near the Mexican line. This area 
in 1856 was quite a bit wilder than the wild west we 
usually read about, and Bernard, shortly after his appoint- 
ment as corporal in June, was given his first independent 
command, fifteen men, and sent in pursuit of a band of 
desperadoes who had murdered several Mexicans and 
stolen their pack trains. Bernard trailed the outlaws to 
Tubac, Arizona, surprised their camp, captured two of 
them, and recovered all of the stolen mules—no small 
success for a first venture. His reward was the com- 
mand of a party of the same size in carrying the mail 
between Fort Buchanan and Fort Thorn, New Mexico, 
a distance of two hundred miles, inhabited only by 
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hostile Indians. Eighteen times he made this ride with- 
out disaster, which would seem to be evidence that he 
had lost no time in learning the ways of the west. Early 
in 1858 he was taken sick and resigned as corporal, 
remaining in the post hospital for several months. 

Meanwhile Company D was transferred to Fort Fill- 
more, New Mexico. About this time it came under the 
command of Second Lieutenant Richard S. C. Lord. Lord 
was graduated from West Point in 1852 and served 
for a short time in the Seventh Infantry and a consider- 
able period in the Third Artillery before being transferred 
to the First Dragoons in 1857. One gathers from the rec- 
ord that Lieutenant Lord was not deficient in courage and 
that he probably was well versed in the art and science 
of war. But he seems to have been conspicuously lacking 
in that rare and indefinable necessity of the successful 
officer, leadership. And dragoons, from all accounts, were 
a pretty tough lot. 

“What the devil can I do with this outfit?” he asked a 
brother officer on one occasion. “It’s the most rag-tag and 
bob-tailed troop in the regiment.” 

“Well, if I were you I’d make that big blacksmith of 
yours first sergeant. He'll straighten things out.” 

“Bernard? Why, he’s only a recruit in his first enlist- 
ment. They’ll never stand for that.” 

“What's that got to do with it? You've got all the 
brains D troop needs. What you need is Bernard’s fists. 
They’re the biggest in the regiment.” 

Lord thought it over. He watched Bernard during an 
expedition in December, 1858, under command of Cap- 
tain I. V. D. Reeve of the Eighth Infantry. There were 
actions in the Pinal Mountains on Christmas Day, on the 
San Carlos River two days later ,and again in the Pinals, 
December 30th. The following March Bernard was again 
made corporal. In May he became sergeant. In June he 
was first sergeant. 

There were a number of men in the company who did 
not like this arrangement. But not more than once did 
any one of them let his dissatisfaction be known. At the 
first quibble about an order from the first sergeant, the 
offender found himself‘on the ground. Bernard was quick 
in action and his fists landed like pile drivers. Perhaps 
this manner of enforcing discipline was not strictly ac- 
cording to regulations, but officers could be conveniently 
blind at times. 

During 1859 the company was returned to Fort Buch- 
anan and from there moved to Fort Breckinridge, Ari- 
zona, where it remained until the outbreak of the Civil 
War. In the fall Lieutenant Lord led the company on a 
ten-day scout, during which there was a fight with 
Apaches on the San Pedro River, November gth. While 
in camp forty miles north of Tucson, Bernard reénlisted 
and was reappointed first sergeant. Several times.he was 
on detached service in command of a separate detach- 
ment. In January, 1860, with fifteen men he pursued a 
party of Indians who had stolen stock from ranchers, 
recovered the stock, and was complimented in post orders 
for the exploit. 
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During 1860 he was granted a furlough. One can 
imagine that he strutted when he arrived home, a return- 
ing prodigal, wearing the orange-striped uniform of a first 
sergeant of dragoons. Younger brothers and sisters begged 
for Indian stories and learned something of army life on 
the frontier. At least three of the boys went into military 
service in the war that was soon to come. 

In 1860 a uniform was not as common as it soon be- 
came, and Bernard found himself more conspicuous than 
he desired to be. So at times he wore civilian attire, and 
was so dressed on a certain visit to old friends in Knox- 
ville. That was the summer of the feur-cornered political 
campaign in which the new Republican party, with Abra- 
ham Lincoln as its candidate, was victorious over the 
divided democracy represented by Douglas, Breckinridge, 
and Bell. The Lincoln campaign was not carried on in 
the South excepting in the border sections, but there was 
some Republican following in eastern Tennessee. The 
tall stove-pipe hat favored by Mr. Lincoln became in a 
sense the mark of his adherents, just as the brown derby 
represented Alfred E. Smith in the 1928 campaign. In 
some manner Bernard acquired one of these stove-pipe 
hats and his Knoxville friends dared him to wear it to a 
Democratic meeting to be held in the open. Bernard had 
no large interest in politics, but slavery was not an institu- 
tion that had ever done him any good, and he did not 
desire to see it extended to New Mexico and the other 
territories with which he was familiar. He was, if any- 
thing, a Republican, and that the new party was not over 
popular in his home bailiwick probably made him more 
partisan than he otherwise would have been. He would 
always take a dare, so he wore the hat. 

Before the public speaking began a big fellow possessed 
of considerable alcoholic courage was marching up and 
down parading his politics and challenging anyone who 
did not like his appearance or his opinions to fight it out. 
He spied Bernard’s tall hat and made for the soldier. 
Bernard refused to give ground. 

“I suppose you with your stove-pipe hat would like to 
settle matters with me—” he shouted, and without 
another word smashed the hat down over Bernard’s eyes 
and ears. The crowd roared with laughter, and it took 
Bernard some minutes to get out of the hat. Madly he 
clawed at it and at last tore it off in pieces, and came out 
with his arms swinging. The other man was big, but 
Bernard was stronger—and tougher. The drunk kept 
his feet long enough to receive blow after blow, and to 
return some of them with interest, but at last he went 
down for a clean knockout. It was the only Republican 
victory in Tennessee in 1860. 


II 
AT APACHE PASS* 


Sergeant Bernard returned from his furlough a marked 
figure in his regiment. He had been generally successful 
in several independent forays and he was a bit cocky over 
them. His spirit of independence was no whit lessened by 


September-October 


the fact that he was almost immediately sent to Fort 
Buchanan in charge of a cavalry detachment of a dozen 
men. Fort Buchanan had been slated to become a six 
company post and already was commanded by a lieuten- 
ant colonel, Pitcairn Morrison of the Seventh Infantry, 
but at this time only two companies, C and E, of that 
regiment were in garrison there. It was customary to have 
some cavalry at every post, when practicable, because 2 
mounted detachment could have some chance of running 
down raiding parties of Indians, and was extremely valu- 
able in the scouting, patrolling and escort duty that fe!l 
to the lot of a frontier garrison in those days. 

In fact, no sooner did Bernard’s detachment arrive than 
it was sent out on one of these investigative “pursue and 
punish” affairs. Colonel Morrison had been waiting since 
October for a force available to send out, and it was now 
February. Of course the occasion was not very important, 
or he would not have waited so long, but he had been 
much pestered by the victim of an Apache foray and he 
welcomed the opportunity to make some show of action. 
This unimportant raid brings together two highly dra- 
matic and debatable episodes in Arizona history. 

The first had its beginning in Mexico some twelve 
years before. On September 30, 1849, a party ‘of Mexi- 
cans left Santa Cruz, Sonora, for Magdalena to attend 
there the fiesta of San Francisco. In this party were Inez 
Gonzales, a young and beautiful Mexican girl, and her 
fiance, Lieutenant Limon. They were accompanied by her 
uncle, her aunt, Mercedes Pacheco, a female servant, 
Jesus Salvador, and eight soldiers. In the Cocospera Can- 
yon the party was ambushed by a band of Pinal Apaches, 
said to have been led by Es-kim-in-zin, a chief who caused 
much trouble for Major General George Crook during his 
command in Arizona in the middle seventies. 

It was a bloody fight. Lieutenant Limon and his eight 
men were killed, as was the uncle. The three women 
were captured. Mercedes Pacheco was sold by the 
Apaches to a band of Navajoes and was never again heard 
of. Inez Gonzales was sold to two Santa Fe traders, Peter 
Blacklaws and Pedro Acheveque, from whom she was 
rescued by John R. Bartlett, United States boundary com- 
missioner. 

Jesus Salvador, the servant, delayed her escape too long. 
To her and one of her captors was born a son who later 
became known widely, but not well, as Mickey Free, 
sometimes scout and guide, and described in his declining 


*This is frankly a reconstruction of a controversial episode. 
However no statement is made that is not based upon evidence. 
The primary sources are “The Apache Pass Fight,” by Brigadier 
General B. J. D. Irwin. in the Infantry Journal, April, 1928: “A 
True History of the Outbreak of the Noted Apache Chieftain 
Cochise in the Year 1861,” by W. S. Oury in the Arizona Star, 
June 28, 1877; an interview with “Policeman Oberly, of Brook- 
lyn,” in an unidentified New York newspaper of 1887; and Ber- 
nard’s report at Camp Bowie March 23, 1869 (quoted in Chapter 
V. infra). Secondary accounts that mention Bernard’s part in the 
affair are “Apache, Past and Present,” by C. T. Connell in Tucson 
Citizen, beginning March 27, 1921; History of Arizona, by T. E. 
Farish, Vol. II, Chapter II (Phoenix, 1915-18) ; Pioneer Days in 
Arizona, by Frank C. Lockwood (New York, 1932) ; Arizona, by 
James H. McClintock, Vol. I, pp. 179-182 (Chicago, 1919) ; and 
The Story of Arizona, by Will H. Robinson (Phoenix, 1919). 
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years as a “wandering, aged, unkempt dependent of the 
government, an Apache in nature, in cunning, in mind, 
and in action.” She escaped in 1855 and in 1860 with her 
boy, then six years of age, was living at the ranch of John 
Ward in the Sonoita Valley about twelve miles from Fort 
Buchanan. The histories of Arizona euphemistically 
state that she was Ward’s housekeeper. Ward also has 
some note in Arizona annals as scout and guide, but most 
of the references to him. are similarly lacking in compli- 
ment. He seems to have been genuinely fond of the boy. 

In October, 1860, a band of Apaches—whether Coyo- 
teros, Pinals or Chiricahuas is not clear from the evidence 
—descended on Ward’s ranch in his absence and carried 
off some work oxen, horses, a burro and the boy Mickey 
who was guarding them. When Ward returned he followed 
the trail to the San Pedro River. Here he became convinced 
that the marauders were Chiricahuas headed by Cochise. 
Cochise, whose name also appears as Cachise, Cocheis, 
Coches, Kuchies, Ka Kreese, and several other variants, 
of which the first has gained currency as the name of a 
large Arizona county, was hereditary chief of the Chirica- 
huas, and in later times became a very famous Indian. 
He is described by Brigadier General B. J. D. Irwin as 
“then in the prime of life; tall and well favored in face 
and figure; about thirty years old and at least six feet 
in height. His presence was bold and warlike; presenting 
the attributes of a superb specimen of robust, physical 
manhood.” He “‘had always been at peace with the 
whites,” according to Bernard, although other accounts 
say he took part in the earlier warfare of Mangas Colorado 


but made peace in 1856 and had not been on the war- 
path since. General Irwin, who characterizes Apache 
Indians at large as “‘one and all . . . alike; treacherous, 
bloodthirsty, and cowardly, and ever on the alert to am- 
bush small parties of incautious travelers,’’ declares that 
the highway leading to and from Apache Pass, Cochise’s 
stronghold, was “dotted with the graves or stone tumuli 
that covered the remains of the victims of his treachery.” 


We can be sure this was Ward’s opinion as he haunted 
the post during the winter clamoring for the recovery of 
the boy and vengeance against Cochise. Early in Febru- 
ary, 1861, Bernard’s dragoons were turned out on this 
errand. Colonel Morrison assigned the command to one 
of his officers, Second Lieutenant George Nicholas Bas- 
com, a native of Kentucky and West Point graduate of 
the class of 1858. Bascom had not distinguished himself 
at the Military Academy nor in his three years in the 
army; he had had very little Indian experience, but he 
seems to have been generally well-liked by his associates, 
and, after his death at the battle of Valverde a year later, 
a fort was named in his honor in New Mexico. He has 
gone down in most Arizona histories as the villain in the 
piece that follows, not altogether fairly, and he has his 
warm defenders to this day. 

The expedition arrived at the stage station of the Great 
Overland Mail line of Butterfield & Company in Apache 
Pass on February 5th. Telling the station keeper, Culver, 
that they were marching for the Rio Grande, Bascom 
moved down the canyon about three-quarters of a mile 
and went into camp. 
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Apache Pass is in a gloomy region, much cut up with 
many small ravines, and traversed, at this period, by a 
steep and rugged semblance of a road. There are some 
clear mountain springs near by, which made the place 
almost an oasis in this section of Arizona despite its other- 
wise unprepossessing appearance. The pass itself is so 
steep that one traveler thought it more nearly resembled 
a peak. The events now about to occur have given it a 
reputation in keeping with its nature. 

Cochise had seen the troops go by, and he now ap- 
proached the stage station to ask his friends there what 
the armed party was after. Culver told the chief what 
the officer had said, so the Indian went on to the camp to 
pay the usual ceremonial visit, no doubt expecting the 
usual reward, something to eat and perhaps some tobacco 
or other small present. With him were three warriors, a 
woman and a boy. 

In the officer’s tent were Lieutenant Bascom, Ward, 
and an interpreter, Antonio. 

“There comes Cochise,”’ whispered Ward. 

“All right. Go tell Sergeant Robinson there to get 
some of the men and surround the tent. We may have 
trouble.” Ward went out on this errand, and Cochise 


and his party stalked into the tent. They were given 
something to eat, and some desultory conversation was 
carried on through the interpreter. At last, when the 
lieutenant saw that several soldiers were at hand he began 
to talk seriously. 

“Cochise, we want the boy that was taken from Mr. 


Ward’s ranch.” 

“He say, “What boy look like?’ ’’ said Antonio, inter- 

reting. Bascom described the boy. 

“He say he know nothing about such a boy. He say 
he send out, ask if any of his warriors see boy like that. 
He say he can find boy anywhere he bring him in.” 

“Tell him that won’t do. Tell him we know he has 
the boy, and that we will keep him and all these people 
here until that boy is produced.” 

But as Antonio translated these words, Cochise sprang 
from his place, drew a long knife, and slashed open the 
side of the tent; his head followed immediately the stroke 
of the knife and with almost a single motion he leaped 
outside amid the astonished soldiers and dashed past 
them before a weapon could be raised against him. 
Cochise’s brothe and two nephews attempted to follow, 
but the soldiers had collected their wits by this time and 
one Indian was knocked down with the butt of a carbine 
while another was transfixed by a bayonet —a wound 
which curiously did not prove serious. Cochise was safely 
away. : 

Bernard, at the other end of camp caring for his horse, 
came dashing back at the sound of the commotion and 
the scattering shots fired vainly after the fugitive. 

“Turn out the detachment, Sergeant,” the lieutenant 
shouted. “Cochise has got away. We must go after him.” 

Bernard,.of course, got his men into action as quickly 
as possible. Inwardly he was fuming. From what he 
heard of the matter, the attempt to seize Cochise appeared 
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Cochise sprang from his place, drew a long knife. 


to be a violation of hospitality. Moreover, it had failed, 
and that was unforgivable. But he said nothing, except 
to offer a suggestion. 

“Perhaps, sir, we could go by the stage station to warn 
the people there of what has happened.” 

“A very good idea, sergeant. Lead on.” 

Bernard led the detachment at a fast pace. But even 
so he was too late. 

Cochise, a few minutes before had appeared before the 
stage station with several of his warriors. He had beck- 
oned to the men there to come out to a parley with him. 
Culver, the station agent, Wallace, a driver, and Walsh, 
a hostler, had known the chief a long while and had no 
suspicion that anything was wrong. They walked out, in 
their shirt sleeves, to where he was, and began talking. 
Several of the warriors sidled behind the men, and at a 
signal from Cochise, made a rush at them and seized the 
three. Walsh and Culver, big athletic men, struggled 
and thrashed about, knocking over several of their assail- 
ants, and broke away. The Indians opened fire. A bullet 
struck Culver just as he reached the station and he fell 
through the door. At this moment the troopers arrived. 
Bascom and two or three soldiers rushed to the aid of 
Culver and dragged him through. the door, while the rest 
of the detachment scattered through the corral. At this 
moment Walsh reached the stone wall in rear of the 
house, but as his head appeared over its top, a trooper 
fired, mistaking him for an Indian, and the hostler was 
killed. As soon as the Apaches saw the troops they fled, 
taking Wallace with them, a prisoner. 

Cochise was on the war-path. More and more of his 
followers joined him. A short distance away they saw the 
campfires of a train of nine wagons that had halted for the 
night on an eastward journey through the pass. In a 
silent, stealthy ambush the Chiricahuas captured the en- 
tire party. Eight New Mexicans of Spanish descent were 
tied to their own wagon wheels and burned to death in 
the destruction of their train. Two Americans named 
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Jordan and Lyons were held as eee for more refined 
tortures. 

But there is more blood to shed. The stage-coach from 
Tuscon is approaching the pass. The ambushed Indians 
fire a volley, breaking the leg of the driver, King Lyons, 
and killing one of the lead mules. Passengers leap from 
the coach and cut away the harness of the dead animal. 
William Buckley, superintendent of the line, seizes the 
reins, and the coach speeds on. Just ahead is a steep pitch 
cf the road into a rocky ravine crossed by a narrow bridge. 
Cochise has had time to throw down both sides of the 
scone bridge, but, fortunately for the coach passengers 
the middle has not been destroyed. The flying mules, 
d ashing down the steep descent, huddle a second and leap 
the narrow gulch; their velocity slides the axles across 
the bridge while the wheels hang free on both sides. By 
some lucky chance the wheels take hold again without an 
upset, and the stage coach flies on to the station, in front 
of which a mule falls dead, an accident that would have 
meant the death of nine persons had it occurred at any 
earlier stage of the dash through the ambush. 

That night Superintendent Buckley sent a courier back 
to Tucson, asking William S. Oury, agent of the line 
there, to call on Fort Breckinridge for aid. This resulted 
in the ordering out of Company D, under Lieutenant 
Lord, and Company G, under First Lieutenant Isaiah N. 
Moore, of the First Dragoons. Meanwhile Lieutenant 
Bascom also had sent a courier, to Fort Buchanan, particu- 
larly for medical aid. This soldier led a mule up the 
mountainside, traveled all night to the mail station at 
Dragoon Spring, got a remount there, and arrived at the 
fort the second night of his journey. 

Bernard John Dowling Irwin, then assistant surgeon at 
Fort Buchanan, later brigadier general, volunteered to go 
to Apache Pass direct, instead of attempting to join the 
dragoons coming from Fort Breckinridge. Fourteen infan- 
trymen wete assigned to accompany him, and James 
Graydon, a discharged soldier, volunteered to go along. 
The trip took two days, and on the second day, while 
crossing the broad plain west of the Chiricahua mountain 
range, a party of Indians, evidently returning from a raid, 
was discovered driving a herd of cattle and horses. The 
surgeon immediately led his escort on an attack on this 
party, and, during a running fight of several miles, the 
stock was recovered and three Indians were captured. A 
medal of honor was awarded to Irwin for this exploit. 
Unknown to him at that time, however, he was aided 
by the presence of Company B of the Eighth Infantry 
that happened to be marching by within sight of the 
Indians. The infantrymen, on their way from Fort Breck- 
inridge to Fort Bliss, had no part in the further events at 
the Pass, and, in fact, did not know that their march had 
helped Irwin. 

But no chance help came to the small party now be- 
sieged at the stage station. On the night of his capture 
Wallace was brought under guard to within sight of the 
troops. A stick was set up and a paper placed in its split 
end. A daring trooper crawled out after the Indians had 
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left and brought in the message. Wallace had written in 
charcoal at Cochise’s dictation, ‘“Treat my people well 
and I will do the same by yours, of whom I have three.” 
This was the first intimation to the troops of the capture 
of the two men at the wagon train. 

The next morning the troopers and the stage employes 
drove their stock to a spring about six hundred yards west 
of the station for watering. As they were returning, a 
burst of shots warned them that they were ambushed. 
Moses Lyons, a stage employe, was killed at the first fire, 
and another employe and a soldier were wounded. In 
the confusion the stock stampeded and got away. 

The following afternoon, Wallace again was seen ap- 
proaching under Indian guard. His hands were tied be- 
hind him, and, still in his shirt sleeves, he was shivering 
with cold. His escort slipped into a ravine leading toward 
the station, and allowed the prisoner to advance the length 
of a long rope that they had tied to the bonds which held 
his hands. Wallace called for the lieutenant. Bascom and 
Bernard approached. 

“Cochise says that if you will free the Indians you have 
taken, he will let me go,” Wallace said. 

“Does he still have the other two white men mentioned 
in the note?” 

“Yes, but I have not seen much of them. I have been 
tied up like this for two days; I am starved and freezing. 
I do not know ‘if they have been tortured.” 

“Tell Cochise that I will free all the Indians if he will 
release you and the two other men.” 

Wallace turned to confer with his hidden captors. 
Bernard broke in. 

“Lieutenant, for God’s sake, if he won’t free all of 
them, take him up on Wallace. One white man’s worth 
a dozen lousy Indians, and we can always kill a few 
more.” 

“That would hardly be fair, Sergeant. As it is, it’s 
three warriors, with a woman and boy thrown in, for 
three white men, and they non-combatants.” 

By this time Wallace had his answer. 

“Tm sorry, Lieutenant, but Cochise sticks to his origi- 
nal offer. He says he can’t include the other two.’ 

“Accept, Lieutenant. Save this poor devil,” Bernard 
insisted. “‘It’s the only way you can do anything for 
those other fellows anyhow. And I tell you, sir, it is un- 
usual for an Indian to offer this much. An Apache chiet 


Bernard led the detachment at a fast pace. 
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has not such power as you think. If these men were 
captured by other warriors, he cannot compel them to 
give up their prisoners. No doubt he has tried. But he 
knows and likes Wallace and is trying to save him.” 

“No, Sergeant, I cannot do it. I can’t be unfair to those 
two men. They are all in the same boat and must all 
take their chances together.” 

“Damn it, Lieutenant, here’s a man whose life is at 
stake,” 

“You forget yourself, Sergeant. I tell you it can’t be 
done that way.” 

“To hell with regulations, sir, do you know what those 
fiends will do to this poor fellow? Have you ever seen 
what's left when they get through with their torturing? 
Damn it, I say accept. 

“Sergeant, you are insubordinate. Consider yourself 
under arrest. Please to remember that I command here. 
Wallace, I’m sorry, but my offer also stands. Tell Cochise 
if he will bring his three prisoners to me, I will release 
those I hold. That’s all I can say.” 

“Please, sir,—” 

“Tm sorry, Wallace, but that is final.” 

As the parley ended, a jerk of the rope brought Wallace 
to the ground, and he was dragged back over the sharp 
stones to the ravine. He was never seen alive again. He 
was immediately dragged to death behind the horse of 
Cochise. 

The first relief party to arrive was Irwin’s detachment, 
followed within a few hours by the two troops of the 


First Dragoons. The next morning a scout was under- 
taken, but nothing could be seen of the Apaches. The 
wreck of the wagon train was found, and the grisly re- 
mains of its people. The troopers spurred on in search of 
Cochise’s village. A flock of buzzards was disturbed, and 
soldiers rode to investigate. They found three bodies, 


littered with lance holes. One of these was identified by 
Oury of the stage line as Wallace, although he could 
only be certain by the gold filling of the teeth. The 
others presumably were Jordan and Lyons. Burning to 
avenge their deaths, the scouting party rode on and found 
Cochise’s camp, but the Apaches weve gone. The aban- 
doned camp was burned. 

There was nothing more to do. Thwarted and angry 
the men turned back to the station. Among the soldiers 
arose some discussion as to the prisoners. “Hang them. 
Burn them,” was the bitter demand. “Well, why not,’ 
said the officers. 

“T captured three, and I Propose to hang them as an ob- 
ject lesson for these devils,” the doughty surgeon insisted. 
Lieutenant Moore, the senior officer, agreed. 

When the party returned to camp, Lieutenant Moore 
told Bascom what had been decided. He demurred. The 
Indians were prisoners of war. Irwin insisted on his right 
to dispose of those he had taken. Moore said that he 
would assume full responsibility. 

The next morning the troops prepared to leave the 
bloody scene. They marched forth, with their six Indian 


prisoners, including the one who had been bayonetted 
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in the first attempt to escape. He had now nearly re- 
covered. A tree shaded the new-made grave where Wal- 
lace and his companions had been buried, and to this tree 
were hanged the six captives. For many months thei: 
bodies swung there, an unheeded warning. 

The troops separated and returned to their stations. Th. 
Indian woman and boy were taken to Fort Buchanan anc 
there released. Irwin and Bascom were commended i: 
orders, and specifically the hanging of the Indians wa 
approved. 

There remained the trial of First Sergeant Bernard. 
The charges were not pushed vigorously. It was th: 
spring of abe and there were more important event: 
than the court-martial of a non-commissioned officer t: 

worry about. Bernard was acquitted. 


III 


THE CIVIL WAR IN‘ NEW MEXICO* 


The regular army in the spring of 1861 was not well 
placed for the suppression of rebeilion and insurrection. 
No one of its nineteen regiments was assembled. Its two 
hundred companies were scattered in some eighty-eight 
posts in twenty states. In February Brigadier General 
David E. Twiggs surrendered. the Department of Texas 
—nineteen posts—to the secession element in that state. 
Some of the organizations refused to recognize the sur- 
render and a number of them escaped north before the 
firing on Fort Sumter. The garrisons of the Territory of 
New Mexico, then including Arizona, were left isolated. 

As soon as it became evident that there was to be war, 
a force of Texas troops under Lieutenant Colonel John R. 
Baylor moved into the valley of the Rio Grande in New 
Mexico to take possession of what the Confederacy had 
proclaimed as the Territory of Arizona. Bernard’s troop, 
D, with its squadron-companion, G, both under the com- 
mand of Captain I. N. Moore of the First Dragoons, de- 
stroyed and abandoned Fort Breckinridge, marched to 
Fort Buchanan and destroyed it, and were on their way to 
oppose the invasion when they learned that Baylor had de- 
feated companies of the Mounted Riflemen and Seventh 
Infantry at Mesilla and that the Union force had sur- 
rendered at San Augustine Springs. 

These repeated surrenders of regular forces had caused 
enlisted men of the regular army, who were almost solidly 
loyal to the Union, to distrust their officers. Captain 
Moore, however, gave no occasion for suspicion. Immedi- 
ately he destroyed his baggage train and led his two troops 
into the mountains, taking a roundabout course from 
Cook’s Pass to Fort Craig on the Rio Grande where Colo- 
nel B. S. Roberts of the Mounted Riflemen was attempt- 
ing to conserve the relics of the regular army in the south- 
west, which totaled eleven companies of infantry of the 


*The finding of the court of inquiry called at the request «i 
Captain Lord will be found in War of the Rebellion Recoris, 
Series I, Volume 9, which volume contains other records of the 
New Mexico campaign. See also Colorado Volunteers in the Civil 
War, by W. C. Whitford (Denver, 1906). 
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Fifth, Seventh and Tenth Regiments, and four mounted 
companies of the Second Dragoons and Mounted Rifle- 
men, when Mootre’s dragoons arrived. Five regiments of 
New Mexico Volunteers were being organized, one of 
them commanded by the famous scout Kit Carson. Colo- 
rado Volunteers were on the way. Edward R. S. Canby, 
recently appointed colonel of the newly authorized Nine- 
reenth Infantry, was sent to command the department. 

Meanwhile the rest of the First Dragoons was assembled 
«t Washington and assigned to the Army of the Potomac. 
Jt was newly designated the First Cavalry, the number it 
holds today as the first cavalry regiment in the United 
‘tates Army to be mechanized. Its New Mexico troops, 
1) and G, were assigned as bodyguard to Colonel Canby. 
“his was Bernard’s first contact with Canby, under whom 
le was to serve in more than one campaign. Canby evi- 
cently was favorably impressed by the former blacksmith, 
tor Bernard was among non-commissioned officers recom- 
raended for commissions and immediately appointed act- 
ing second lieutenants. But it so happened that Acting 
lieutenant Bernard was ordered to report to recently pro- 
moted Captain R. S. C. Lord, officially commanding the 
old company, D, now of the First Cavalry. 

The Confederacy also was organizing and in February, 
1862, Brigadier General Henry H. Sibley, once briefly a 


major of the First Dragoons, led a considerable force of 
Texas troops against Fort Craig. A demonstration from 
the opposite bank of the Rio Grande did little damage ex- 


cept to disorganize one of the newly formed regiments of 


New Mexico Volunteers and confirm Canby in an im- 
pression that his reinforcement was none too reliable. 
Sibley moved up the river and attempted a crossing at 
Valverde February 21st. An improvised battery manned 
by Companies G of the Second Cavalry and I of the 
Third Cavalry under Captain Alexander McRae, a 
North Carolinian, disputed the crossing. A Texas 
charge drove back McRae’s battery a short distance, 
but a countercharge was made by the regular infantry 
and cavalry which cleared the crossing and drove the 
Confederates back to a dry bed of the Rio Grande in rear. 
There was now some see-sawing which had the effect of 
bringing on a general engagement, about the last thing 
Colonel Canby wanted. When he arrived on the field 
McRae’s battery was holding the right, a battery of two 
24-pound howitzers held the left, while the center drooped 
back disconsolately in the direction of the supine Second 
New Mexico. Kit Carson’s First New Mexico was 
valiently in the fight, as was a single company present 
of Colorado Volunteers and Graydon’s very “Independent 
Spy Company.” The regular infantry and cavalry were 
backing the howitzers but McRae’s support had thinned 
out so that a detachment of Texas Rangers was able to 
charge over his battery and the loyal North Carolinian 
was killed across one of his guns. The right of the Union 
line was then in the air, and Canby made a hurried with- 
drawal to Fort Craig. Sibley summoned the fort to sur- 
tender, but Canby refused to adopt the surrendering habit. 
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The Confederates had had quite enough of fighting and 
withdrew toward Albuquerque and Santa Fe. 

That afternoon Colonel Canby sent for certain officers. 
It is even possible to give their names—Captain George 
W. Howland, and Acting Lieutenants Richard Wall 
and John Falvey, all of the Third Cavalry, Captain 
Lord and Acting Lieutenant Bernard of the First Cavalry, 
and Ira W. Claflin, recently promoted first lieutenant in 
the newly organized Sixth Cavalry. To them the com- 
manding officer explained that the Confederate force was 
retreating toward Albuquerque and Santa Fe because of 


‘ lack of supplies, and that they probably would attempt 


the capture of Fort Union to the northeast, where enough 
supplies were stored to outfit several armies the size of 
any that so far had operated in New Mexico. 

“Gentlemen, we must hold Fort Union. If we can do 
that our setback at the Valverde crossing is of no impor- 
tance. I have received word that a regiment of Colorado 
Volunteers is on the way, but it may arrive too late. I 
want you, Captain Howland, and you, Captain Lord, to 
move your squadrons, by separate routes, around these 
rebels and beat them to Fort Union. If one of you gets 
through I believe the fort will be safe. If both of you 
get through, I know it will. Captain Howland, how 
many of your men are fit for an arduous march?” 

“Since the fighting, sir, I have twenty-eight men of C, 
ten of K, six of D, and six of G, a total of fifty for duty.” 

“And you, Captain Lord, have about the same number 
in your squadron, I believe.” 

“Exactly, sir. Fifty men present for duty in Com- 
panies D and G.” 

“Captain Howland has two lieutenants. You, Captain 
Lord, have only Acting Lieutenant Bernard, so I am at- 
taching Mr. Claflin, who has volunteered for this duty 
as it probably will be easier for him to join his regiment 
in the East from Fort Union than from here.” 

Colonel Canby then prescribed the routes to be taken 
by the two parties, assigned guides, and gave other 
necessary instruction. Early that evening Howland’s 
squadron slipped away form Fort Craig and soon was 
lost in the dusk. Lord’s squadron left a short time later. 
All night D and G rode in the broken country west of the 
Rio Grande. All the next day and the next night they 
pushed on with only brief halts. In the mountains rear 
Socorro they met and scattered a band of Indians in a 
brief skirmish. But now came the more perilous part of 
their mission. It was necessary to turn to the east and 
cross the upper waters of the Rio Grande ahead of Sibley’s 
army if the objective was to be reached in time. As they 
approached the river at Pardes (probably Pajarito) they 
met an unexpected obstacle. A February thaw had filled 
the river with ice, and it was running high, seemingly 
impassible. Scouting parties were sent north and south 
along the valley trail. To the south the Confederates had 
reached Los Lunas, twelve miles away. To the north 
twelve miles Albuquerque was occupied in force. 

Here was a problem not contained in the books of tac- 
tics studied by Captain Lord at West Point. As he saw it, 
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he was trapped between an overwhelmingly superior 
force of the enemy and an impassible river. Even if he 
could cross, it would be only to fall into the hands of 
many more Confederates than he could successfully fight. 
If he stayed where he was, surrender was only a matter of 
hours. In fact, surrender seemed the end in either alter- 
native. As to his own force, he had fifty unfed men, fifty 
broken-down horses, and a lightly loaded pack train of 
very tired mules. In addition to all that, he had just 
discovered that his guides had disappeared. He mentioned 
these circumstances to his lieutenants. But Bernard, now 
being one of them, could speak up. 

“There has been enough surrendering in this campaign. 
I'll never allow an enlisted man to be surrendered without 
his consent, while I am an officer.” 

“But Lieutenant Claflin will agree that to make a 
dangerous crossing in the face of the enemy violates a 
cardinal principle of —’” And the argument went on, 
neither Lord nor Claflin noticing that Bernard was no 
longer there to hear it. They were startled within a few 
minutes to hear the sharp-barked command, 

“Prepare to mount. Mount.” 

“What is Bernard up to?” The captain’s tone showed 
annoyance. 

“Probably getting the troop ready for whatever we may 
decide.” 

But Bernard was saying this: 

“Men, we were ordered by Colonel Canby to go to 
Fort Union. Fort Union is over that way. There are a 
lot of rebels across the river. I don’t know how many, 
and I don’t care. I’m going across that river and I am 
going to keep on until I am stopped. If any of you want 
to come along, come ahead. Those who stay here with 
Captain Lord will probably be surrendered to the rebels 
we fought the other day.” 

Not a command was given. But as Bernard turned and 
dashed into the river, the well-trained squadron broke by 
twos as prescribed in tactics for passing an obstacle and 
followed. Not a man fell out. 

“Stop that blasted fool,” Captain Lord shouted to 
Claflin. But the lieutenant restrained him. 

“Tt’s too late now sir, they are in the water. You might 
as well let them try it.” 

Soon the tired horses were fighting for their lives, 
swimming in the swirling water, buffeted by crumbling 
ice cakes, many of them cut by the sharp edges of the 
floes leaving quickly-washed-away traces of blood in the 
water, plunging, but with heads kept up by expert riders 
who swam beside them. Bernard reached the other shore 
and turned to help those who were in trouble. Only 
cavalry horses, trained to follow in line, could have made 
it, as was soon demonstrated: for the pack train, guided 
by courageous enlisted men who did not propose to be 
left behind, followed on the heels of the mounted men. 
In a few minutes the mules stampeded. Struck by ice 
cakes, the tormented and unmanageable animals turned 
tail and were swept downstream. 
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“Let them go,” Bernard shouted to the men. ‘‘Save 
yourselves.” 

Not a man was lost. Not a mule was saved. 

Lord was not lacking in courage, as he was to prove 
again and again before the war was over. Once shown 
the way, he was able to follow. Perhaps anger over 
Bernard’s summary action spurred him on. In a few mo- 
ments the captain and Claflin were with the squadron. 

“Lieutenant Bernard, I will hold you responsible fo: 
the loss of those mules and every article they carried.” 

“Then we will find out if it is more important to lose 
something in trying to save everything, or to lose every- 
thing by lying down like a whipped cur. Try to sur- 
render this outfit now and I'll prefer charges of treason 
against you. 

“Lieutenant Bernard, you are insubordinate. Conside: 
yourself under —” 

“Wait a moment, Captain, please,’’ Lieutenant Claflin 
broke in. ““This can all be settled later. Now that we are 
across the river, it seems to me the important thing 1s to 
go on to Fort Union, as we were ordered.” 

“But how. We have no guides.” 

“We will find the way. If you will order an advance on 
Fort Union I will accept your orders,’ Bernard conceded. 
Both officers had cooled down somewhat, and both were 
sensible enough to realize that the situation was too seri- 
ous to admit of personal wrangling. Lord realized that 
Bernard’s audacity and leadership had accomplished a 
crossing. Bernard did not really believe that Lord had 
contemplated treason, but had little faith in the captain’s 
ability in time of stress. Personal hostilities were sus- 
pended and those with the enemy resumed. Bernard had 
not awaited the captain’s arrival to send out scouts, who 
now reported, and the acting lieutenant, in a manner 
preserving all the niceties of military etiquette that would 
be expected of a first sergeant, suggested a course of action 
that Captain Lord thought it well to order. The result 
was the surprise of a Confederate outpost at Tejaras Pass 
and the capture of a lieutenant and fourteen men. The 
squadron then moved rapidly toward Fort Union, reach- 
ing that post without further adventure. Within a few 
hours Howland’s command arrived: it also had had its 
troubles, including a skirmish at Comanche Canyon. 

A few days later, on March roth, Colonel John P. 
Slough arrived at Fort Union with his First Colorado 
Regiment of Volunteer Infantry, and assumed command. 
For unknown reasons probably connected with local poli- 
tics, Colonel Slough apparently was never hailed as a 
Colorado war hero, yet his actions in this campaign seem 
generally to have been commendable. He could well have 
awaited attack at the fort, but he took the aggressive im- 
mediately in an offensive against Santa Fe and Albuquer- 
que. Only eleven days after his arrival he matched out 
with his regiment, an additional independent company 
of Colorado Volunteers, the Fourth Regiment of New 
Mexico Volunteers, the two cavalry squadrons from Fort 
Craig and an additional company, E, of the Third Cav- 
alry, Companies A and G of the Fifth Infantry, and two 
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light batteries of four guns each, his force totaling one 
thousand, three hundred and forty-two. 

Three days later he detached as an advance guard or 
maneuvering force about one-third of his column—four 
companies of Colorado Volunteers, the squadrons of Cap- 
cains Lord and Howland, and E of the Third Cavalry, a 
rotal of four hundred and eighteen men—under Major 
‘ohn M. Chivington. This Major Chivington is one 
whose name persists in the annals of the West, for he has 
che dubious fame of being in command at the Indian 
battle that has become known as the Sand Creek Mas- 
sacre. There are those who deny that whole kindergartens 
of Indian babies were killed on Sand Creek and there 
are others who say there was no such slaughter of the 
‘innocents since the time of King Herod. The truth of 
that much debated affair does not concern us here. It is 
sufficient to note that this was, in truth, the Chivington 
of Sand Creek. 

Chivington’s force left Bernal Springs at three o'clock 
the afternoon of March 25th; by midnight he had 
marched thirty-five miles—a considerable hike for re- 
cently enlisted volunteers—and encamped on the farm of 
one Alexander Valle, the farm being known as Pigeon’s 
Ranch, it is said because of the dexterity of its owner in 
“cutting a pigeon’s wing” in the barn dances or whatever 
it was they were having in New Mexico at that time. 
Near the ranch was La Glorietta Pass opening into the 
Apache Canyon. After a two-hour rest, a scouting party 
was sent out into Glorietta and at ten o'clock the next 
morning pickets of the enemy were surprised in Apache 
Canyon. This proved to be the advance guard of General 
Sibley’s Confederates marching to the attack on Fort 
Union and the encounter was unexpected on both sides. 
Chivington immediately ordered forward his entire com- 
mand and the Confederates opened up with two howit- 
zers. Chivington realized that howitzers could not climb 
mountains conveniently, so he deployed two companies 
of his Colorado infantry to the left and a single company 
to the right, holding his cavalry ready for a charge. To 
avoid being flanked, the Confederates fell back a mile 
and a half. Chivington followed and called the same 
play, but this time dismounting the regular cavalry, much 
to the disgust of its officers. 

The relations of Captain Lord and his lieutenant had 
been coldly distant. Needless to say, they had not aired 
their differences before any of the officers of volunteers 
who were their technical superiors. 

But the sound of rifle fire made Bernard fidget. 

“When are we going to get into it?” he inquired, not 
particularly of Captain Lord. 

“Tt looks like a volunteer benefit,” Lord answered. 
“Look, he’s sending in his Colorado cavalry now. I sup- 
pose he has read the tactics and thinks that dragoons are 
not supposed to fight mounted.” 

“But I think we were expected to follow along, Cap- 
tain,’ Howland remarked. 

“The devil with what he expects. I want orders before 
I move any of my men into such an affair as this.” 
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“But this is a battle,’ Bernard remarked, dryly. 

“Lieutenant Bernard is itching to get into it I see,” 
Howland observed. “And I’m inclined to agree with him, 
even if it is a Colorado show. If you have no particular 
use for Lieutenant Bernard for a few minutes, would you 
loan him to me, Captain Lord? Maybe we can stir up a 
little fun, and show these greenhorns how to fight.” 

“None of my men will move without orders,” replied 
Lord, coldly. “But orders do not seem to worry Lieuten- 
ant Bernard much, so he can do as he pleases.” 

“That will do you for permission, Bernard. Take C 
troop and see what you can do with it. I'll follow along.” 

The Colorado cavalry had charged when the double 
flanking move appeared to be near success, and had run 
over and trampled the enemy under the horses’ hoofs. 
Now Captain Downing’s Colorado company and Lieu- 
tenant Bernard with C of the Third Cavalry, poured in 
so sharp a fire from the right that the Confederates were 
driven up a canyon on the left side of the main canyon, 
where a large number of prisoners were taken by the 
flanking infantry companies. The Confederate line was 
now in confusion and decided generally that its presence 
was no longer required. Chivington fell back on Pigeon’s 
Ranch. 

After the Apache Canyon skirmish, both sides brought 

forward their main forces. Colonel Slough, arriving at 
Pigeon’s Ranch, sent Chivington’s force on an end run to 
the left, to do some more mountain climbing. But Sibley 
now took the offensive and brought the fighting forward 
to the vicinity of Glorietta Pass and Pigeon’s Ranch. At 
first the two federal batteries were driven back. Artillery 
duelling followed. Then the Texans charged again and 
again, but the batteries commanded by Captain John F. 
Ritter of the Fifth Infantry, and Lieutenant Claflin con- 
tinued to discourage them with grape, canister and shell, 
even after Colonel Slough, for some unexplained reason, 
ordered a retreat. Ritter fired a few final volleys, coolly 
limbered up his guns, and followed the rest of the Union 
army. ; 
But meanwhile Chivington’s force, from a height of a 
thousand feet, had charged down the mountainside, ar- 
riving in the rear of the Confederate position after seizing 
one six-pounder gun, which was spiked, in the midst of 
eighty-five wagons, which were burned, and five or six 
hundred horses, which were killed. Chivington then went 
back the way he had come, rejoined Colonel Slough, and 
the entire outfit moved back in the direction of Fort 
Union as far as Tejaras Pass. Bernard, being of little value 
to Captain Lord, but of immense value to anyone else, 
was given charge of the prisoners, some eighty-eight, took 
them to Fort Union, and returned to Tejaras Pass with 
his escort. 

One wonders if it were luck or sense that had caused 
Colonel Slough to lose a battle, but win a campaign. The 
destruction of the supply train and animals was decisive 
in the war in New Mexico. General Sibley retreated rap- 
idly, not even stopping at Sante Fe. Colonel Canby fell 
upon the Confederate army at Albuquerque and bom- 
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barded it for two days. But not being strong enough 
to make an assault, Canby moved north, made a junction 
at Tejaras Pass with the, perhaps accidental, victors of the 
Battle of Glorietta or Pigeon’s Ranch, then returned to the 
fray. The combined force of federals caught up with the 
fleeing Confederates at Governor Conneily’s ranch and 
captured a mountain howitzer and seven wagons that had 
been overlooked by Chivington.: The First Cavalry 
squadron skirmished with the enemy at Albuquerque, 
and Canby’s entire force was brought up for the last 
battle in the New Mexico campaign at Peralta. The cav- 
alry tried all day to provoke a fight, but with little success. 
That night Sibley slipped away across the river to Los 
Lunas, and then started a long and disastrous march for 
El Paso. Canby followed down the Rio Grande valley, 
picking up scattered pieces of artillery and wagons until 
the Confederates had left only seven wagons of three 
hundred and twenty-seven they had started with. 

So ended the New Mexican campaign, perhaps the 
most obscure in all American history. Yet in it had served 
three men somewhat known to fame, Canby, Chivington, 
and Kit Carson. 

From Peralta Bernard had been sent to Fort Union to 
bring forward recruits that had arrived there. When he 
returned to Fort Union, he was assigned to command 
Company D, Captain Lord having been suspended fol- 
lowing reports of the affair at the Pardes crossing and of 
his dilatoriness under Major Chivington. For a.time the 
squadron of the First Cavalny, now greatly reduced, and a 
company of the Second Cavalry, manned the battery that 
had been commanded by McRae until he was killed at 
Valverde. In a short time, however, the squadron was 
returned to cavalry duty and was sent to Fort Union. 
Perhaps the impression has been given that Bernard was 
merely a fighter and of a low order of intelligence. This 
is not the case, although it is true that his educational 
advantages had been limited. But at this post he was 
appointed acting assistant quartermaster and assistant 
commissary of subsistence, tasks that required some 
facility in the keeping of accounts and were of some te- 
sponsibility. 

Meanwhile a war was going on far in the East—and 
it is hard for us to realize today just how far it was from 
Virginia to New Mexico in 1862. The regulars at Fort 
Union could have heard only intermittently and incom- 
pletely of the Peninsula campaign, of Antietam and of 
Fredericksburg, battles in which most of the First Cavalry 
was taking part. I can imagine Acting Lieutenant Ber- 
nard was not very happy over it. He had chalked up 
fifteen “fights and scrimmages” on his record, but No. 
100 seemed very far away while a year a half of the Civil 
War was being wasted in idleness on a temporarily quiet 
Indian frontier. He had learned much about horses and 
riding during his seven years of service. He had one of 
the finest horses at the post, and he spent much of his 
time riding, more often than not alone, for there were 
few officers at Fort Union and it was not often that more 
than one could be spared at a time. 


One morning after troop drill Bernard rode off alone 
with no particular object in view save the pleasure of 
riding. He had not gone far when he jumped a gray fox. 
Of course he gave chase, not with any great expectation 
of doing anything about it. But both the fox and th: 
horse seemed to enjoy it, and Bernard was quite willing 
to go along. Into arroyos, up hills, across gullies, throug! 
cactus and chaparral the chase led, but the smile or 
Reynard’s face seemed a bit too supercilious for th« 
officer’s liking. 

“All right, Mr. Fox, I'll just run you down, to shov 
that a cavalryman and a real cavalry horse can do jit!” hi 
boasted, putting spurs to his mount. The horse seemec' 
to enter into the spirit of the chase but Reynard put or 
more speed. For hours the chase continued, no one of th 
three having any disposition to quit. The fox was first t 

ive way; he showed signs of weakening, and his pace 
slackened. Again Bernard touched spur to his horse’ 
flank, and the cavalry animal responded instantly, press 
ing close on the heels of the quarry. Reynard tried to 
dodge around a clump of cactus, gave a leap into the air 
gasped and fell dead. 

Bernard reached down, picked up the fox, threw it 
over the pommel of his saddle, and rode slowly back to 
the fort. As he approached the post headquarters build- 
ing he met the commanding officer who had just left his 
office. The colonel was astonished to see Bernard with a 
fox lying dead across his saddle and his horse a mass of 
foam. 

“How did you get that fox, Lieutenant?” asked the 
commanding officer. 

“I ran him down, sir,” replied Bernard, at the same 
time reining in his horse and preparing to dismount. 

“Hold on, there, hold on. Stay on that horse! Don’t 
get off. I want to have the pleasure of handing you your 
first commission in the United States Army just as you 
are. Wait where you are.” 

While the commanding officer returned to his quarters, 
a number of officers and soldiers collected around Bernard, 
attracted by the unusual scene. The colonel returned and 
handed Bernard a paper. 

“T want to hand you your commission as second lieu- 
tenant of Cavalry, Lieutenant Bernard, while you are 
mounted after running down and capturing with your 
bare hands a gray fox, a feat of which any cavalryman 
may be proud, however excellent he may be in the duties 
of a cavalryman. This commission arrived only an hour 
ago, perhaps at the very moment you captured the 
quarry.” 

Speed elsewhere was not so remarkable. Bernard had 
been appointed an acting second lieutenant January 5th: 
his commission in the grade was dated July 17th but it 
did not arrive until September 15th. 

Meanwhile Captain Lord had demanded a court ct 
inquiry on the charges for which he had been suspended. 
Bernard had no reason to spare Lord, for whom he ha: 
an accumulated contempt of several years standing. S> 
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you can imagine his, probably unexpressed, opinion when 
the court found as follows: 

“The evidence given by Acting Second Lieutenant 
Bernard is that Captain Lord’s command while proceed- 
ing to join Colonel Donaldson, had lost their guides, and 
were out of provisions, and that their horses were broken 
down, and that they were ignorant of the country, and 
they found themselves under the circumstances between 
two superior forces of the enemy. The court is of the 
( ‘pinion that the evidence places the conduct of Captain 

ord in its true light, and exonerates him from all censure 
on that allegation.” 

Furthermore, in regard to charges involving Captain 
lord’s lack of enthusiasm during Major Chivingten’s 
campaign, the court found that Captain Lord had been 
ordered. to charge a battery with his squadron, that the 
Lattery was actually charged by Captain Lord’s com- 
rand, and that he had led the charge. 

And to add insult to injury, so far as Bernard was con- 
cerned, the court not only ordered that no further action 
be taken, but apologized to Captain Lord for the long 
delay in clearing him. Perhaps it did not occur to the 
lieutenant that the court of inquiry had paid him a very 
high compliment, for certainly if Captain Lord was jus- 
tified in a surrender under the circumstances, Lieutenant 
Bernard should have been awarded a half dozen medals 
of honor for extricating the company “above and beyond 
the call of duty.” Needless to say he didn’t get them. 
Moreover Captain Lord, being restored to duty, was 
ordered to join the regiment in the East. The only con- 
solation in this was that Bernard no longer was compelled 
to serve under Captain Lord’s command. 

While the Army of the Potomac was preparing for the 
spring offensive that was.to result in the Chancellorsville 
and Gettysburg campaigns, Companies D and G of the 
First Cavalry were galloping one hundred and fifty-five 
miles to Camp Easton for an Indian hunting expedition 
along the Canadian River. The troops were ordered .to 
remain at Camp Easton, but evidently were forgotten in 
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the press of other business, and soon ran short of supplies. 
Bernard volunteered to carry word of their plight to Fort 
Union and find out if anything more was expected of 
them along the Texas border. It was not fox chasing 
this time, but there were better reasons for the horse 
showing his heels, as wandering bands of Apache and 
Navajoes infested the region, and, in fact, Bernard was 
captured by one of these groups of Indians. But he had 
learned much of Indian ways during his eight years of 
service, and he was able to persuade them to let him go. 
He made the ride to Fort Union and back in record time 
and returned with good news. Orders had been received 
for the officers and noncommissioned officers to join the 
regiment in the East, where the companies would be 
reconstituted at full strength. The long exile was at an 
end. 

Joyously the two troops returned to Fort Union. A 
few privates whose return to civilization was considered of 
little value to the Army of the Potomac were transferred 
to other units. The cadres remaining marched happily 
along the Raton trail to Fort Lyon, Fort Larned, Fort 
Riley, and Fort Leavenworth. There they took train be- 
hind a wheezy, wide-funneled, wood- -burning locomotive 
to Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, reaching there just 
after the invasion of that state had been ended by the 
battle of Gettysburg. Bernard’s run of ill luck continued. 
He arrived too late for the battle, but was just in time for 
all the fun of mustering out nine-months’ volunteers and 
emergency levies of militia called into service when Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee threatened to overrun the North. And 
Captain R. S. C. Lord of the First Cavalry had been 
brevetted major for gallant and meritorious service while 
Bernard’s record read, ‘‘returned to Carlisle in August, 
and was on duty with Co. drilling and doing Garrison 
duty until October.” 

But in October, at last, came the long awaited order for 
Companies D and G, commanded by Second Lieutenant 
David Perry, to join the regiment at Camp Buford. 
Maryland. 


(To be continued ) 


Activities of R. O. T. C. Unit at New Mexico 
Military Institute 


A successful six weeks’ cavalry camp at Fort 
Bliss, Texas, was the principal summer event for 
some thirty advanced students. The course was varied 
somewhat under the able supervision of Majer Oliver I. 
Holman, Cavalry, to include work with the T-11 Ar- 
mored Cars and a number of demonstrations by the Spe- 
cial Troops at Fort Bliss. 

The institute, headed by Colonel D. C. Pearson as su- 
perintendent, continues to maintain its high standing 
among the military schools, having received a rating from 
the War Department nearly nine per cent higher than 
the average honor school rating. Seven cadets were ad- 


mitted to West Point and two to Annapolis during the 
past summer. Cadet John G. McKay was tendered the 
honor graduate appointment. ; 

Major John E. Selby, Cavalry, recently arrived from 
Fort Riley to succeed as P.M.S. &T. Major Beverly H. 
Coiner, Cavalry, who has joined the rst Cavalry at Fort 
Knox. 

The enrollment for the coming year promises to be 
around 500, over 200 of whom are new cadets. This is 
an increase of about 80 students over last year, or more 
than 100 over 1933. 





MOBILITY 


(From address of Lieutenant Colonel Jonathan M. Wain- 
wright, Assistant Commandant, at the Graduating Exercises 
of the National Guard and Reserve Troop Officers’ Class, 
The Cavalry School, 1935.) 


erie geritlemen must not return to your homes with- 
out a word on Mobility, the most important and 
unique of cavalry characteristics. 

From the days of Ghengis Kahn, through the ages of 
chivalry; during the campaigns of the intrepid Murat, 
the Beau Sabreur of the Grand Army of Napoleon; in 
the annals of our own great Cavalry leaders, amongst 
whom one must mention Phil Sheridan and Wilson; the 
gallant Jeb Stuart and Bedford Forest; the debonair Custer 
and Joe Wheeler; on down to the World War, when the 
squadrons of Allenby at Le Cateau covered the with- 
drawal of the hard pressed Infantry of General Sir John 
French and finally in 1918 shattered two Turkish Armies, 
contributing largely to the collapse of the central powers 
of Europe, mobility has ever been the watchword of the 
cavalry. This mobility must be not only the physical but 
as well the mental mobility of the cavalryman, combined 
with the mobility of the horse and of the armored fighting 
vehicle and of the unarmored supply vehicle, powered 
with a gasoline engine. You have here seen all forms of 
this mobility and have participated in various exercises, 
designed to demonstrate all types of Cavalry action. But 
I would have you keep before you always the mobility of 
the horse, the fastest and most reliable means of move- 
ment yet produced, considering all types of terrain, all 
conditions of weather and all of the many difficulties that 
may arise because of failure of supply and of the intrica- 
cies of automotive power. I recall to your minds your 
ride of last Sunday night. As you may remember, it 
rained. Three scout cars were out to provide communi- 
cation with a fourth radio set operating in the riding hall. 
One of these scout cars was able to get home through the 
mud and was sent back to help the other two. Then none 
of the three returned but all of you horsemen did, al- 
though some of you may have experienced difficulty in 
locating all of the checking stations. 

The Cavalry School is accused by the strong proponents 
of the horse of being too mechanical minded, and, by the 
stout supporters of mechanization, of being over “horsey.” 
Both arraignments are absurd. The Cavalry School and 
the Cavalry Service use the horse and the machine each 
in its proper sphere of action, and each in codperation 
with the other. 

Armor vs. armament is an age old controversy and still 
continues today. Prior to the introduction of gunpowder, 
the knight in his coat of mail was superior to the yeoman 
with his bow and arrow, but powder and ball changed all 
this. The coat of mail was easily pierced by the bullet and 
was thrown away as a useless encumbrance, and again 
the knights, or cavalry, armed with sword and lance and 


The most important and 
unique of Cavalry charac- 
teristics. 


not encumbered by heavy armor, were able to success- 
fully engage foot troops armed with a cumbersome musket 
that must be loaded slowly and fired only with considera- 
ble difficulty. Down through the Napoleonic wars this 
condition existed although cavalry of some classes stiii 
stuck to a form of personal armor, and perhaps the arn- 
ored cuirassiers of Napoleon were the last cavalry to er.- 
joy complete freedom of action on the battlefield. Then 
as the 1gth century progressed, we see an age of ever in- 
creasing gun power and of hand weapons capable of rapid 
loading, of long range and of deep penetration. Ail 
forms of personal armor were completely and permanently 
banished from the style-book of military fashion. Then 
the millennitum—the World War introduces to the battle- 
field rifles of flat trajectory, deep penetration and capable 
of extreme speed in loading and firing. Machine guns 
appear in unheard of numbers. The fire arm is supreme. 
Fire has almost smothered movement. A war of attri- 
tion results. Victor and vanquished alike are exhausted. 
Civilization itself totters. Then comes the tank to restore 
movement to the battlefield. 

For fifteen years armor exemplified by the tank has 
been supreme, but the scales are again tipping in favor 
of armament, for on the antitank machine gun are focused 
the military eyes of all nations and ours on our own cali- 
ber .50 cavalry machine gun, developed right here at this 
School. Now the tank enthusiasts must look to the 
laurels of the light armored fighting vehicle. 

But note that the mounted soldier, from the day of 
Ghengis Kahn to our day, is always present when the 
roll of fighting men is called. Public opinion to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, he was always present on every 
front during the World War, and in large numbers: The 
British cavalry alone suffered about the same number of 
casualties on all fronts in four years of war as our much 
greater force of all arms suffered in one year of active 
operations. 

And so, my friends, mobility must still remain our 
watchword, but to it we now add fire power. The United 
States Army Field Service Regulations of 1923 state that 
the characteristics of cavalry include mobility and a 
limited fire power. Perhaps this now needs some te- 
vision. What with our rifles and pistols, our light and 
heavy machine guns of caliber .30, our caliber .50 armor 
piercing machine gun and our 37-mm. gun, it might be 
appropriate to so amend the Field Service Regulations «s 
to announce the characteristics of cavalry to include “su- 


perior mobility and a great fire power.” 





6th Cavalry at the Maneuvers of the 
Sth Brigade 


By LizuTeNaNnt Cotone Kinzie Eomunps, 6th Cavalry,and Captain Rurus S. Ramey, 6th Cavalry 


II. ComBinep BricADE MANEUVER 


\ PREVIOUS article on this subject, appearing in 


the July-August number of the Cavacry Jour- 

NAL, covered the two-sided maneuvers at Fort 
3enning on 14-15 May, 1935. The present article deals 
with the combined brigade maneuver. 16-17 May. It 
may be well to repeat that we are discussing the employ- 
nent of cavalry only, with only so much of the missions 
and actions of other arms as is necessary to understand 
and interpret the actions of the cavalry. Absolutely no 
criticism on these associated arms is intended except in 
one or two instances involving the employment of at- 
cached cavalry. Indeed, little disparaging criticism would 
be possible; the maneuvers were well planned and well 
executed. 


16 May 
SITUATION 


For the brigade maneuver, an imaginary Blue corps, 
acting offensively, was assumed to be in contact with an 


equally imaginary Red corps as shown on Sketch 1. The 


8th Brigade, reinforced, Blue, coming from the north, 
was bivouacked for the night 15-16 May in the vicinity 
of and northeast of McBride Ford, presumably with 
outposts on the high ground south of the Upatoi. It was 
directed to advance on the morning of 16 May in the 
general direction of Fort Benning, protecting the right of 
the I Corps. 

It was opposed by a weaker Red force of all arms out- 
lined by troops from Fort Benning and by the 2d Squad- 
ron of the 6th Cavalry with a section of scout cats at- 
tached. Unlike the two-sided maneuver, the Blue infan- 
try marched and maneuvered on foot. 


NarraTIvE, Rep 


The Red commander decided to fight a delaying action 
initially with a final stand in the vicinity of Kelly Hill, 
the highest point on the reservation. Judging from the 
development of the action only, and without access to 
the Red plans, the first delaying position selected was the 
west bank of Ochillee Creek, and the second the general 
line west of the Columbus-Cusseta Road. 

The Red cavalry, directed to cover both flanks, held the 
bulk of its force on the north. The squadron, less detach- 
ments, was placed near the Columbus-Cusseta Road about 
a mile southeast of the bridge over the Upatoi. On the 
south flank, one troop, less a platoon, totalling in strength 
about one war strength platoon, near Sulphur Springs, 
maintained contact with the Red corps and protected the 


right flank of its own infantry. The remaining platoon 
of the same troop held the bridge over the Upatoi and 
patrolled to the north. 

Only one squad, with two light machine guns, was 
used toward McBride Ford. It was this detachment which 
first engaged the Blue cavalry, causing the latter to deploy 
its entire force and holding it up for about twenty min- 
utes. When forced to withdraw, the detachment forded 
Ochillee Creek and joined its squadron on the north flank. 

The main body of the squadron was not engaged until 
the Blue advance had reached the Columbus-Cusseta 
Road when it used flanking fire, combined with scout car 
forays along the road, to delay the north flank of the 
Blue infantry. In the afternoon, conforming to the move- 
ment of the Red infantry, the squadron withdrew to cover 
the north flank of the Kelly Hill position. However, the 
platoon covering the crossing of the Upatoi remained in 
position all day. 

The detachment near Sulphur Springs was engaged 
twice during the morning by Blue scout cars. On the re- 
tirement of its infantry, it fell back about 2:00 P.M. via 
Harps Pond, then, moving to the north, encountered the 
Blue cavalry about a mile south of Sackett Hill and en- 
gaged the Blue march outpost. Later, it succeeded in 
placing surprise fire at medium range on the flank of the 
Blue column, causing considerable loss and delay. When 
driven back from this action by the superior Blue cavalry, 
the detachment circled to the south and east, then moved 
on Kelly Hill. Here it laid down surprise fire on a Blue 
infantry column. Retiring hastily from this action, the 
detachment was moving to the north when word was re- 
ceived that the maneuver was suspended for the night. Ie 
then rejoined its squadron. 


Narrative, BLUE 


The Blue cavalry consisted of the 6th Cavalry, less 2d 
Squadron and less one section of scout cars. In view of its 
composition (Headquarters Troop, Machine Gun Troop, 
one squadron and two sections of scout cars) the squadron 
commander was relieved of his squadron. On contact, he 
was habitually given command of the pivot or the ma- 
neuvering force. In either case this usually consisted of 
the Machine Gun Troop and one rifle troop, frequently 
with scout cars attached. 

The regiment was directed to precede the infantry, 
secure the brigade objective (Kelly Hill), maintain con- 
tact with the corps, execute vigorous reconnaissance north 
of Upatoi Creek. In accordance with these missions, the 
regiment marched at 8:00 A.M., with one troop as advance 


guard, via McBride Ford and Ochillee. Scout cars pre- 
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ceded with reconnaissance missions. One section of scout 
cars was detailed also for the mission north of the Upatoi, 
directed particularly to secure positive or negative in- 
formation of the Columbus-Cusseta and the Columbus- 
Fort Benning roads. This mission was efficiently carried 
out and negative reports received promptly by radio. The 
presence of the Red platoon at the bridge over the Upatoi 
was also reported. 

As the main body reached the heights south of the 
Upatoi and east of Ochillee Creek, contact was gained 
with the Red cavalry detachment previously noted. The 
presence of machine guns with the Red force gave the 
impression of a larger force than was actually in action; 
the advance guard was immediately reinforced by the 
Machine Gun Troop. As the dismounted fire fight con- 
tinued, the reserve troop was dispatched mounted with 
instructions to envelop the Red right (east). This com- 
bined mounted and dismounted action succeeded, and 
the advance continued. The delay, however, permitted 
the Blue infantry point to close on the cavalry. 

As the bridge at Ochillee was approached, scout cars 
reported it destroyed, but the further bank not held by 
Red. Later, umpires stated that the further bank was 
held and heavy fire being delivered therefrom; it was 
necessaty to maneuver for cover. Reconnaissance showed 
the stream fordable, but approaches near the bridge im- 
practicable for horses. Orders issued were, in effect, as 
follows: 

“Troop A to reconnoiter for crossing below the bridge. 
If crossing found, report it, cross and drive enemy from 
further bank.” 

Troop B was given similar orders for action above the 
bridge. 

The Machine Gun Troop was directed to engage the 
enemy by fire from positions on the near bank in the 
vicinity of the bridge. 

Assembly point for the regiment, Ochillee. 

Crossings could have been prepared for horses near the 
bridge in about fifteen minutes had tools been available, 
but the pioneer and demolition packs had been left at 
Fort Oglethorpe on account of shortage of horses. The 
infantry was canvassed for tools without success. Mem- 
bers of the Machine Gun Troop were set to work with 
ineffective and dull brush knives. 

Leading elements of Blue Infantry arrived and crossed 
near the bridge, supported by the Machine Gun Troop. 
One section of heavy machine guns was pushed actoss 
dismounted. 

Both A and B troops found crossings. The Regimental 
Headquarters and Machine Gun Troop followed Troop 
B. The regiment assembled at Ochillee about 10:00 A.M. 
By this time the infantry had crossed its leading battalion 
which was in action about 1,500 yards west of Ochillee. 
After conference with this battalion, the 6th Cavalry took 
the first available trail to the south, later turning west 
toward Harmony Cemetery. The advance guard troop 
gained contact with Red infantry at the trail junction 114 
miles east of Harmony Cemetery. 


September-Octobe; 


The cavalry attack enveloped the Red right forcing 
withdrawal; the Blue advance continued to the Colum- 
bus-Cusseta Road. Red infantry in superior strength was 
found holding just west of the road. Reconnaissance was 
initiated to locate the Red right and an officer's patrol was 
sent to contact the Blue infantry with a message locating 
the Red flank, giving the position of the 6th Cavalry 
requesting the infantry plans and stating that the cavalry 
would cooperate in those plans. It was further stated that 
it was the intention of the cavalry commander, afte: 
crossing the Columbus-Cusseta Road, to move by trail: 
leading in the direction of Harps Pond and thence to the 
northwest in an effort to encircle the Red right and tc 
strike the enemy’s rear. 

The reply gave the infantry plan of attack and re- 

uested that the cavalry remain in close support of th< 
infantry which was meeting with heavy resistance. 

In the combined attack, the 6th Cavalry enveloped 
the Red right and secured that part of the Red position in 
its front. In conformity with the infantry message, the 
movement toward Harps Pond was abandoned, and the 
advance continued across country parallel to the rst Di- 
vision Road and about 1,500 yards to its south. The 
country here is heavily wooded and rough and progress 
was slow. At first, no resistance was encountered. 

During this movement, the remaining scout cars per- 
formed contact missions with the I Corps via the Colum- 
bus-Cusseta Road and covered the trails south of the 1st 
Division Road. 

When the regiment in its movement across country 
had passed the infantry firing on the rst Division Road 
sufficiently far to warrant the assumption that it was in 
rear of the Red right, it started to close on the road toward 
Sackett Hill. Just before this change of direction, and 
during a halt, its march outpost was engaged by the Red 
cavalry detachment operating on the south flank. 

This action was disregarded by the main body which 
continued its movement toward Sackett Hill on the as- 
sumption that the Red cavalry must conform. It did 
conform to some effect, succeeding in placing surprise fire 
on the flank of the column. This fell on the head of the 
main body, the advance guard troop having passed the 
position, and caused considerable loss and delay. 

In the meantime, the advance guard, continuing its 
advance, surprised and charged a Red infantry reserve. 
Being unsupported, it was ruled back. It was then used 
for mounted maneuver against the Red cavalry in con- 
junction with the dismounted fire of the remainder of the 
regiment, and the Red cavalry was driven to the west. 
The country here is extremely close, communication and 
flank protection being correspondingly difficult. In thi: 
case, orders to the advance guard were carried by a staff 
officer. 

Sackett Hill was then attacked and captured. It had 
been lightly held by Red infantry. The Red dispositions 
for the defense of the Kelly Hill position are not known. 
but Sackett Hill was probably in rear of the right flank 


of their regimental reserve line. 
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SKETCH 1.-—Cavalry Operations of 16 May. 


The Blue scout cars rejoined via the 1st Division Road. 
They were used for communication with the Blue infantry 
and with the cavalry train which had been left in bivouac 
near McBride Ford. 

The maneuver being suspended for the night, the Blue 
cavalry bivouacked at Harps Pond, its trains rejoining at 
that point. 

CoMMENTS 


1. The opening situation was somewhat abnormal, al- 
though not impossible, in that the Blue cavalry was bivou- 
acked with the infantry. When the advance started, this 
had the effect of cramping the cavalry in a defile between 
the enemy and its own infantry until opportunity was 
offered to move to a flank. 

2. An examination of the initial dispositions of the Red 
cavalry leads to the opinion that the commander of the 
Red force did not use the cavalry to the best advantage. 
Nearly one-fourth the command was immobilized all day 
at the bridge over Upatoi Creek. A small infantry de- 
tachment in a truck could have done this work as well. 
Scout cars could have taken over contact missions to the 
south. With these two changes, the squadron could have 
been used as a unit for flanking action and to oppose the 
Blue cavalry. The latter did not meet during the entire 
day a cavalry unit larger than a platoon. 


3. For the Blue cavalry, so much of the mission as re- 
quired the securing of Kelly Hill was impossible without 
assistance in view of the resistance encountered and the 
restriction placed on movement to the south flank by the 
imaginary I Corps boundary. The regiment acted to as- 
sist the infantry in securing the objective. 

4. The peace organization of two squadrons of two 
small troops is tactically very awkward. With detach- 
ments, the regiment is frequently reduced to one squad- 
ron and the squadron to one troop. A better system 1s for 
the regimental commander to deal directly with troop 
commanders, assigning a major to any two troops, in- 
cluding the Machine Gun Troop, in accordance with 
the situation. 

5. At least one pioneer pack should accompany the 
Headquarters Troop notwithstanding any shortage of 
personnel and animals. 

6. In the movement to Sackett Hill, a flank march, 
insufficient precautions were taken by the Blue cavalry 
commander to protect his left flank. 

7. In movement in a close country where communi- 
cation is difficult, it frequently may be necessary for cav- 
alry to contact the nearest friendly infantry unit and co- 
ordinate with it without reference to higher headquarters, 
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even when this involves some modification of the mis- 
sion. 
17 May 
SITUATION 


The situation for 17 May was a continuation of that 
of 16 May and started with the Blue infantry in posses- 
sion of Kelly Hill, the Reds holding about 500 yards west 
of Kelly Hill. The Blue cavalry was withdrawn from 
Sackett Hill and started on its missions from the junction 
of the 1st Division and Buckeye Roads. The Red cav- 

for the first time was united on the north flank. 
The Blue 8th Brigade plan called for the infantry attack 
to start at 8:00 a.M., later changed to g:00 A.M., with 
main effort on the south. For dispositions, see Sketch 2. 
The 8th Brigade Command Post was at Harmony Ceme- 


tery. 


NarraTIVE, Rep 


If the accounts of the Red cavalry throughout this 
article appear in less detail than those of Blue, it is be- 
cause the narrators were with the Blue cavalry and are 
familiar with its dispositions. The Red story has been 
gathered from various officers serving on that side; what 
appears here has been checked by them and is believed to 


September-October 


be correct, but it is impossible to reconstruct details of 
orders issued and dispositions taken. 

At the opening of the fighting on 17 May, the 2d 
Squadron command post was established on Walsh Hill, 
covering the Santa Fe Road and the left flank of the Red 
infantry. From here, the squadron was moved to covered 
positions north of Rossell Ridge and the Sante Fee Road 
prepared to operate against the north flank of the Blue 
infantry. 

The first engagement occurred about 9:00 A.M., when 
the Blue 22d Infantry, moving to its attack positions on 
the north flank, was delayed by the Red cavalry from 
successive positions on Frey Ridge and the Ivy Road. 
The squadron withdrew before becoming seriously ev- 
gaged, moving around the north flank and uncovering ts 
own infantry, to a hill on the Sante Fe Road about goo 
yards southeast of Jauss Hill. (Sketch 3) 

During the morning it continued to act aggressively 
against the north flank of the 22d Infantry while the Red 
infantry was retiring from its first position and the Blue 
infantry advancing. While engaged in these operations, 
the squadron command post received a message from a 
friendly plane locating the Blue 8th Brigade command 


post at Harmony Cemetery. 
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SKETCH 2.—Some of the Cavalry Operations of 17 May. 
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On receipt of this information, an officer’s patrol, con- 
sisting of one platoon and two light machine guns, was 
detached with instructions to operate in Blue rear areas 
and particularly against the command post. For the 
route followed by this patrol, see Sketch 2. 

It parted from its squadron in the vicinity north of 
Rossell Ridge, endeavoring first to gain the Santa Fe 
Road. Coming under machine gun fire, and later finding 
Blue infantry on the road, it was compelled to move 
through the woods to the north around these units. 
Reaching finally the Santa Fe Road, it proceeded along 
ir to the Columbus-Cusseta Road and turned southeast. 

Its first encounter was with the motorized trains of the 
two Blue infantry regiments. These, found at a halt, were 
surprised without a shot fired and ruled out by an umpire 
until 3:00 p.M. The brigade command post came next. 
The machine guns were placed in position covering all 
the officers of Brigade Headquarters, who were at mess, 
and the advance made dismounted. The surprise was 
complete; a change in the command and staff was ordered 
by the umpires. 

The patrol then operated against the Blue artillery, 
which was in firing positions in the vicinity of Kelly 
Hill. The batteries were attacked, all communication 


lines cut, and the battalion observation post captured. 

The battalion was ruled out of action for two hours. 
Proceeding across country from Kelly Hill toward 

Walsh Hill, halting in the woods to water and feed, it 


came in contact with the rear of the Blue 22d Infantry, 
then (about 3:45 P.M.) moving into attack locations 
against the Red Brown Ridge position. Detouring to 
avoid these, the platoon met the two Red scout cars 
northeast of Walsh Hill, and was informed of the move- 
ment of its squadron to Ebbert Hill. Endeavoring to rejoin 
via the Sante Fe Road, it encountered and charged through 
a company of Blue infantry resting beside the road be- 
fore a hostile shot was fired. Farther on, it again ran into 
hostile infantry and was informed that the maneuver was 
concluded for the day. 

In the meantime, the remainder of the squadron had 
continued active operations against the north flank of the 
Blue infantry. These culminated about 12:15 p.M., when 
the squadron moved rapidly by covered routes to a po- 
sition north of Rossell Ridge and launched a surprise at- 
tack to the south, striking a battalion command post just 
preparing to displace forward. This attack was supported 
from the west by scout cars moving along the Santa Fe 
Road (Sketch 3). The operation was suspended by an 
umpire for the noon rest period. 

Shortly after 1:00 p.M., the squadron moved to the 
west under orders to cover from the vicinity of Adams 
Hill (Sketch 2) the north flank of the Red infantry, then 
moving into position along Brown Ridge. Proceeding 
first by covered routes to Walsh Hill, the cavalry engaged 
an infantry battalion which started an attack on the hill. 
The squadron withdrew before becoming seriously en- 
gaged. Returning about an hour later to Walsh Hill, it 
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SKETCH 3.—Red Cavalry O perations of 17 May. 


surprised the same battalion, then moving to the south- 
west on the Santa Fe Road. 

Breaking off this action, the squadron moved to Adams 
Hill after making contact with the left flank of the Red 
infantry on Houston Hill. 

At 4:50 P.M., the squadron received by radio an urgent 
call to proceed to Ebbert Hill on the south flank to assist 
in repelling Blue cavalry, then attacking the hill. The 
movement was made by a detour to the west and south 
through the eastern outskirts of Fort Benning. On arrival 
west of Ebbert Hill, the Blue cavalry, found already in 
possession of the hill, was charged. This concluded the 
operations for the day. 


NarraTIvE, BLUE 


The mission of the Blue cavalry, given orally at the 
brigade command post, was to advance over the route 
indicated on the map (Sketch 2), protect the left of the 
brigade, maintain contact with the I Corps and secure 
Davidson Hill. 

The contact missions, easily accomplished with both 
the Buckeye and the Columbus-Cusseta Roads available, 
were turned over to the scout cars, together with recon- 
naissance missions over trails to the front and flanks. The 
regiment started its advance across country at 9:00 A.M. 
The going was again rough and slow with many detours; 
It was 9:45 when the — of the Keystone and Ohio 
trails was reached. From here, an officer's patrol was dis- 
patched to the flank infantry unit to give the position of 
the 6th Cavalry, the decision to continue the advance 
along the Ohio trail, and the negative information ob- 
tained. 

On the advance being resumed, fire was received from 
Green Hill. It was returned by the advance guard. The 
main body attacked dismounted. The hill, lightly held 
by Red infantry, was carried. 

This position being in view of the crest of Davidson 
Hill, the regiment halted and pushed reconnaissance, 
principally by scout cars, to the west and northwest. 
Davidson Hill was found to be held by a small force of 
Red infantry; it was evident that it could be easily taken. 
But the capture of the hill would be useless in itself un- 
less the Blue infantry were far enough advanced to be 
helped by it, and might in addition subject the cavalry 
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to counterattack and defeat. The regiment remained 
halted awaiting the advance of the Blue infantry. 

At about 11:00 A.M., information was received that 
the Red infantry front lines were on Holliday Hill. Its 
crest and west slope were promptly brought under the 
(assumed) fire of eight heavy and four light machine 
guns from Green Hill, firing at ranges of from 1200 to 
1500 yatds. The target was plainly visible. No doubt 
this fire would have been very effective in assisting the 
advance of the Blue infantry but, no umpire being pres- 
ent, it was not noted. Firing was suspended about noon 
as the exact location of the Blue front lines was not 
known. In conformity with insructions from the Brigade, 
a recess was taken between noon and 1:00 P.M. 


At about 1:00 P.M. a message was sent by scout car to 


the Brigade command post, giving the situation on the 
south flank in detail, noting the absence of Red cavalry. 
The message mentioned the uselessness of attacking 
Davidson Hill until the Blue infantry was farther ad- 
vanced and announced that the cavalry, unless orders to 
the contrary were received by 2:00 P.M., would leave the 
prescribed axis of advance and operate to the north against 
the Red flank and rear in direct support of the Blue in- 
fantry. The answer to this was delayed beyond 2:00 P.M. 
The Blue command post was in confusion at that time 
due to its capture by Red cavalry, but in the meantime the 
situation had changed. 

At about 1:30 P.M. a liaison officer arrived at the 6th 
Cavalry command post from the reserve battalion of the 
8th Infantry, then located in the woods southeast of Hol- 
liday Hill. His battalion was about to move into line 
with the assault battalion, and on the left flank. The ex- 
act location of the front lines was not known. Just before 
he left, however, scout cars returning from reconnaissance 
along the Old Hickory Trail definitely located the Reds 
as holding Brown Ridge, with the Blue infantry front 
lines about 500 yards to the east thereof. The liaison 
officer departed with the information that the 6th Cav- 
alry would assault Davidson Hill at 2:30 p.m. 

The attack on Davidson Hill involved an unusual mis- 
sion for the scout cars. The period of the halt in the vi- 
cinity of Green Hill had been utilized for intensive scout 
car reconnaissance; the Red dispositions for detense on 
the south flank were known exactly. A scout car had 
even crossed Gilbert Creek and explored the south spur 
of Davidson Hill, finding it unoccupied. These move- 
ments were not as dangerous as they appear on the map 
as there is considerable cover available in the way of tim- 
ber and inequalities of the ground. (Sketch 4) 

The critical point in the attack was considered to be 
the crossing of Gilbert Creek—a short wooden bridge 
with heavy woods on both sides. This bridge was not held 
by the Reds, but was within effective machine gun range 
of their position. It was thought that if a covering force 
could be established west of this crossing, the mounted 
maneuver could be continued west of Gilbert Creek. 

Accordingly, one section of scout cars (two cats) was 
directed to precede the advance guard, push rapidly 
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SKETCH 4.—Attack on Davidson Hill. 


across the bridge and engage the Red position by fire from 
the east. 

The advance guard, one troop, on crossing, rode to 
defiladed ground, dismounted in rear of the scout cars 
and attacked. 

The remaining scout car (one car was out of commis- 
sion at the time) was placed between the advance guard 
and the main body, one rifle troop and the Machine Gun 
Troop, and instructed to lead the main body by defi- 
laded routes known by its crew to a position to envelop 
the Reds from the south. 

The entire maneuver was executed at a gallop; David- 
son Hill was ‘captured within fifteen minutes after the 
advance started. As the regiment moved forward, the 
scout car leading the main body picked up a radio mes- 
sage sent in the clear by the Red commander directing 
kis cavalry to move to Davidson Hill to assist in its de- 
fense. This was delivered immediately to the Blue cav- 
alry commander. 

For this reason, as well as for others dictated by ordi- 
nary prudence, the capture was followed by hasty meas- 
ures to receive a counterattack. Scout cars, the first 
means at hand, were posted to cover the flanks and rear; 
a mounted reserve was being reconstituted when another 
Red message, “Never mind the cavalry. Too late,” re- 
lieved the strain. 

The machine guns and one rifle troop dismounted were 
pushed to the crest to engage by fire the next Red po- 
sition, Ebbert Hill, in accordance with a message from 
the reserve battalion of the 8th Infantry requesting the 
cavalry to protect its fank during its movement east of 
Gilbert Creek to envelop the Brown Ridge position. 
(Sketch 5) 
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Ensued a petiod of waiting while the Blue infantry 


were moving into their attack “positions, the cavalry’s 
heavy machine guns executing harassing fire. Finally the 
infantry sent word that they were ready for the jump- 
off and requested codperation; the order was issued for the 
attack on Ebbert Hill. 

Davidson Hill is flanked by rather abrupt ravines on 
both its northeast and its southwest slopes, the ravines 
heading in the direction of Ebbert Hill and providing 
some overhead cover. One rifle troop, dismounted, was 
drected via the northeast ravine in a frontal attack; the 
Machine Gun Troop supported from the crest; one rifle 
troop was held in reserve, mounted. As soon as the light 
n:achine guns opened up, the heavy machine guns in- 
creased their fire and the reserve was sent forward 
mounted via the southwest ravine. The advance was 
under sight defilade to within 300 yards of the Red po- 
sition; the charge came as a complete surprise. As the 
mounted men masked the fire of the Machine Gun 
Troop, the three scout cars were sent straight ahead over 
the Ohio Trail to mop up; the machine guns displaced 
forward. 

The troughs at the water tanks gave an opportunity to 
water the horses who had gone thirsty since early morn- 
ing at Harps Pond, but more pressing was the need to 
organize against counterattack; another urgent call for 
the Red cavalry was intercepted. Received also was a 
message from the Blue infantry asking when the cavalr 
would be ready to attack Ebbert Hill. It is difficult for 
a cavalryman to gear down to the slow stages of an infan- 
try attack. 

Fire to the fanks was arranged; a troop in mounted re- 
serve was moved to the 3oth Infantry Woods. These 
preparations were barely completed when the Red cavalry 
came, mounted and from the west, their right flank fol- 
lowing the. 1st Division Road. They rode over a troop 
of led horses watering at the tanks, but were received by 
the fire of four machine guns, two scout cars and a coun- 
ter-charge by the reserve troops. Fifteen minutes earlier 
when the command was scattered, the guns not yet in 
position and with no reserve, the story would have been 
very different. 

This concluded the maneuver for the day. It was con- 
tinued on the morning of the 18th on the assumption 
that the 8th Brigade, wheeling to face south, would en- 
velop the north flank of the Red I Corps in conjunction 
with an attack from the east by the Blue corps. Live 
ammunition was used, and targets represented the enemy. 
While the operation was of some interest in its larger as- 
pects, the smaller tactical problems were sacrificed for 
safety precautions. The 6th Cavalry, united on the west 
flank, attacked along the Lumpkin Road. 


CoMMENTS 


1. The outstanding feature of the cavalry operations 
of 17 May is the fact that Red and Blue cavalry forces 
were used on opposite flanks and did not come in contact 
until late in the day. This left the cavalry of each side 
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free to operate at will and with considerable effect against 
the flank and rear of the opposing infantry. 

It is believed that under service conditions the develop- 
ment of the Blue infantry maneuver as an envelopment 
of the Red south flank, together with the presence of the 
stronger Blue cavalry on that same flank, would have 
forced the transfer of the Red cavalry to the south at a 
much earlier hour than occurred in the maneuver. The 
two cavalry forces would then to a large degree have neu- 
tralized each other. 

As the maneuver was played, however, it does illus- 
trate what may happen when the flanks are open and 
cavalry is lacking on one side. 

With both flanks open, the normal, or school, solution 
is to put cavalry on both flanks. This will frequently 
force, by dispersion, a cavalry command, already small, to 
the passive rdle of defending the flanks of its infantry. 
United, it may be used aggressively to further the ob- 
jectives of the combined force. A cavalryman naturally 
prefers the last named of these missions. 

Why should not infantry protect its own flanks, or at 
least one fank? Our infantry regiments used to have 
mounted detachments for reconnaissance. These could 
detect any encircling movements by hostile cavalry soon 
enough for protective measures to be taken. Infantry, in 
open warfare, needs something of that sort; perhaps a few 
scout cars could under modern conditions replace the 
horsemen. 

2. The capture of infantry command posts by the cav- 
alry is getting to be a habit. Two other instances of 
comparatively recent date may be recalled. It is a serious 
matter. The modern command post of a large force is a 
highly organized and delicate nerve center; its destruction 
will paralyze a command for hours. When a command- 
er’s headquarters were in the saddle, his communications 
with his subordinate units short and by mounted messen- 
ger, Stuart could ride around the Union army and cause 
little but irritation; these conditions do not obtain today. 

Evidently some local protection is needed in the way of 
a headquarters guard. This, with the provisions for re- 
connaissance noted above, should be sufficient. 
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SKETCH 5.—Attack on Ebbert Hill. 
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3. Mounted maneuver within small arm range and 
mounted attack were used by both Red and Blue cavalry. 
Whether this type of action is still practicable is a matter 
of opinion. It is believed that the Blue attacks against 
Davidson Hill and Ebbert Hill would undoubtedly have 
succeeded against the Red Garrisons, 15 to 20 men, actu- 
ally holding them. But the Red force was merely out- 
lined. Would they have been successful against a larger 
force? 

That depends on whether surprise is obtained and on 
the fire support. In the attack on Ebbert Hill, the Blue 
cavalry had eight heavy and four light machine guns 
within effective range of the Red position, besides the 
rifles of a troop. If these were sufficient to neutralize the 
Red fire, the mounted attack would have gone through. 

If successful, the mounted attack is decisive. A dis- 
mounted attack on Ebbert Hill, would have pushed the 
defending force back; the mounted attack captured the 
garrison. 

4. The Red cavalry was very effectively used. As its 
infantry blocked the advance of the Blue infantry, the 
cavalry was freed for flanking action. By fire, by shock 
and by raid against the Blue north flank and rear, it op- 
erated continually to embarrass, delay and divert the Blue 
effort on that flank. The capture of the Blue brigade 
command post was particularly effective. But the north 
flank in this case was not the critical flank; the Blue main 
effort was on the south. Would the Blue envelopment 
have been successful had the Red infantry on Green and 
Davidson and Ebbert Hills been supported by the Red 
squadron? 

5. In the case of the Blue cavalry, the reduced peace 
strength of the troops, together with the shortage of 
animals, forced attack formations with little depth. The 
assault echelon consisted of a single line; it was necessary 
to send forward the general reserve early, or to dispense 
with it entirely. This condition, with the constant threat 
of a counterattack by Red cavalry, prohibited any sus- 
tained advance. It was necessary to make limited ob- 
jective attacks and to reorganize quickly when the ob- 
jective was gained. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 

The remarks below apply to the entire maneuver, both 
two-sided and combined, and are designed to cover sub- 
jects not mentioned above. 

1. Scout Cars. The six scout cars furnished the 6th 
Cavalry are considered excellent in design. They are 
roomy, comfortable, sturdy and have remarkable cross- 
country mobility. The four-wheel drive gives very ef- 
ficient traction. The few mechanical faults developed 
are of a minor nature and should be easily corrected in 
later models. The open top gives clear and wide obser- 
vation. 

In addition to their usual functions of reconnaissance 
and communication, the cars were utilized on a variety of 
other missions. On one occasion they led the assault 
units. They were used to cover the flanks of positions, 
for fire support, as a reserve, to exploit an assault, to repel 
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by fire a mounted attack. These must be regarded as 
emergency missions rather than as normal usage; many 
of them were forced by the numerical weakness of the 
mounted troops. That the scout cars performed well on 
all these missions speaks volumes for their construction, 
the training of their crews and their versatility. 

2. But neither they nor anything resembling them are 
a substitute for mounted troops. They are an auxiliary to 
cavalry, not cavalry itself. They 1 increase greatly the et- 
ficiency of cavalry, extending its vision. By their info:- 
mation, largely negative, they lessen the wotry over sc- 
curity. They take an enormous load of work off the 
horses. But they are not a substitute for horses. Like 
infantry in trucks, their battlefield mobility is limited. 
Mounted troops can maneuver at the rate of two or three 
miles an hour over ground which no motor vehicle can 
conquer. Over most ground, they can move as fast as the 
motors and in formations less vulnerable. It is only on 
exceptional terrain that the motors are faster. There ts no 
machine yet invented that can do everything a horse can 
do. 

3. Tanks. There were two or three light tanks of the 
Christie type attached to the 8th Brigade. Little can be 
said here either for or against them as they were not ob- 
served. One was attached to the 1st Squadron for a while 
during the two-sidede maneuver; it followed the advance 
and, when the action changed to the defensive, was held 
properly in reserve. One gets the impression that these 
machines are rather delicate, that the fast light tank is a 
promise rather than a reality. 

4. Artillery. The opinion has been advanced that the 
artillery throughout the maneuvers had little or no effect 
on the cavalry actions. This, however, is expressed in ig- 
norance of what firing missions affecting the cavalry were 
given. 

In the two-sided maneuver, one battery was attached 
at the start to the Blue squadron. Due to delay in es- 
tablishing communication from observation post to bat- 
tery, it was not in action during the cavalry fight. Its 
fire became effective only after the opposing infantry units 
had taken over the combat on that part of the field. 

In the brigade maneuver, the 8th Brigade had two bat- 
teries, the Red force one. Two batteries seem a small al- 
lowance for an infantry brigade with which we are used 
to associate a regiment of lights (six batteries) and some 
medium artillery, but, due to the reduced peace strength 
of the brigade in battalions and men, two batteries gave 
close to the normal proportion of light guns to rifles. 


These two Blue and one Red batteries had to cover 

targets on a front of at least two thousand yards, to say 
nothing of depth, in their normal missions of infantry 
support. One battery can deliver effective fire on a front 
of about two hundred yards at a time. A battery firing 
on one mission can not at the same time fire on another-— 
a fact that is sometimes lost sight of by umpires. Any 
fire on the cavalry would have had to utilize air obser- 
vation; ground observation on the Fort Benning reser- 
vation is limited in the extreme. 
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For these reasons, while the cavalry on both sides 
maneuvered constantly within technically effective range 
of the opposing artillery, it is doubtful if any effective 
artillery fire was laid on it. Possibly, during some lull in 
the infantry combat, a battery found time to throw a few 
shells in the direction of the cavalry. A hostile plane was 
hovering over the Blue cavalry in a very suspicious man- 
per at one time. 

Artillery fire is hard to represent realistically when all 
taat is coming from the guns is noise. One can not tell 
from the sound whether they are shooting at himself or at 
some one else. Either no attention is paid—a bad habit 
-—or some umpire assumes that everything is neutralized 
within a radius of six thousand yards immediately a bat- 
tery drops its trails. A few smoke bombs dropped by an 
observing plane near the target selected might help. 

5. Aviation. Training against hostile aviation and with 
friendly planes was not satisfactory due not to any failure 
on the part of the Air Corps, but to a shortage of planes. 
There were only two or three observation planes and none 
of any other type available. There was no test of train- 
ing against attack aviation. 

Observation planes flew over ground troops at very low 

altitudes; in the opinion of these ground troops they 
ae quickly have been shot down. This has a bad ef- 
fect, as troops eventually become bored with taking cover 
when no concealment is possible and with snapping 
empty rifles in the air. 

It 1s difficult also to distinguish between friendly and 
enemy planes. Several times orders were given to display 
panels, hastily countermanded when a closer approach 
showed the presence or absence of the two little streamers 
denoting an enemy. This could hardly occur in war; 
the silhouette of an enemy plane would distinguish it at 
once. 

6. Communication. Communication on the whole was 
excellent. The cavalry used radio principally. Occasion- 
ally a long and important message to Headquarters was 
sent by scout car. Mounted messengers were seldom 
used. Officer’s patrols were employed several times for 
communication with friendly infantry. In such cases it 
is desirable not only that the message be delivered but 
that the person bearing it be able to explain the situation 
and expected developments; i.e., he should act as a 
liaison officer. 


The new radio sets designed for the scout cars did not 
artive in time for the maneuvers. Through the efforts 
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of the Office of the Chief of Cavalry the SCR-163 A sets 
were sent in their place. They worked satisfactorily in 
the cavalry net, but it was necessary to detail cavalry radio 
squads and equipment with infantry headquarters to in- 
sure communication both with scout cars and with cavalry 
command posts. 

The subject of radio brings up the question of secrecy. 
At the conclusion of the maneuvers, the opinion was held 
almost unanimously, that the use of code or cipher 1 in 
communications fons or to the smaller units is impracti- 
cable. It takes too much time. This was expressed in the 
official report of the brigade maneuvers. Messages must 
be sent in the clear. The question that a commander 
must then ask himself in considering a radio message 1s 
whether it is more imporant that friendly troops be in- 
formed or that the enemy be kept in ignorance. 

The Blue cavalry on the last day picked up several Red 
messages of immediate and critical importance. It must 
be considered, however, that both sides were using the 
same type sets and spoke the same language. And, speak- 
ing of language, we are probably as a nation the poorest 
linguists in the world; we will be at a disadvantage 
against any opponent using a tongue other than English. 

One expedient adopted was an arbitrary and “‘secret”” 
grid placed on all maps within the command. Localities 
were mentioned by numbers and letters instead of names, 
as “5 point 7, C point g,” or simply, “57C9.” This 
worked well for speed and accuracy, but its secrecy is 
doubtful. Of course such a device would be quickly 
penetrated by an enemy. 

7. The mention of names of individuals, and even of 
units, has been avoided in this article where possible. 
The mention of one is likely, through neglect of another, 
to cause injustice. Commendations have been taken care 
of elsewhere than here. The regiment did well. 


8. This writing would be incomplete without an ac- 
knowledgment of the uniformly courteous and helpful 
treatment given the 6th Cavalry by the personnel of the 
8th Brigade and the garrison of Fort Benning. We were 
treated as honored guests; no trouble or personal sacrifice 
was too great foz our hosts of the Infantry to take for our 
convenience and comfort. If there was a schedule of fire, 
we were given the most convenient hours. When we ar- 
rived we found our heavy tentage pitched by a battalion 
of the 8th Infantry. The repair shops, the stables and the 
social resources of the post were freely opened for us. The 
experience was altogether pleasant. 





110th Cavalry Horse Show 
| ae the announcement of plans for the Eighth 


Annual rroth Cavalry Horse Show at Boston from 
December 5th to 8th this year, it becomes evident that 
each repetition of this indoor event at the Common- 
wealth Armory mote closely approaches in scale and per- 
fection the Boston Garden affairs of a few years back. It 
now 1s the largest indoor show in New England. 

In addition to four evening performances, there will 


be matinees on both Saturday and Sunday, making a 
total of six sessions. Each of the programs will include 
three harness, three saddle and four j jumping classes. 

Last year’s show had over 800 entries, over 350 horses 
taking part in 65 different classes. 

It will be noticed that the dates of this Boston Armory 
Show follows by five days the Royal Winter Fair Horse 
Show at Toronto, and arrangements are being made for a 
direct shipment train from Toronto to Boston. 





Training in Attack Methods for 
Cavalry 


By Captain WEsLEY W. YALE, Ist Cavalry Division 

Training in mounted and 
dismounted action should 
receive equal emphasis. 


RESENT day writings on cavalry doctrine show 
an unmistakable tendency to regard the mounted 
attack as a mode of action infrequently employed, 

and then only by small units. Some mechanically-minded 
enthusiasts go even farther and relegate cavalry to an 
oblivion created by the emergence of the gasoline engine 
and the automatic firearm. This attitude is reflected not 
only in magazine articles by pseudo- -military experts 
whose vogue has been so popular since the World War, 
but, sad to say, by some professional soldiers who pre- 
sume to speak with authority from a limited knowledge 
of the mounted service. 

This constant reiteration of the limitations of the 
mounted attack and of cavalry in general cannot fail to 
produce a lack of faith in mounted work not only in those 
whose contact with cavalry has been limited, but in a 
certain luke-warm group of cavalrymen who, like sheep, 
follow the fallacious, though popular, belief in the ob- 
solescence of their branch. Such a loss of faith must in- 
evitably affect adversely the training of a large part of 
our mounted organizations at a time when leadership of 
small units needs to be based upon a sound knowledge of 
cavalry’s capabilities and a sincere faith in its effective- 
ness. The well versed soldier, regardless of branch, real- 
izes exactly the importance of cavalry in the war of 
maneuver and makes no calculations from which the 
horseman is missing. He realizes that trucked infantry 
can pass cavalry on route marches; that over favorable 
terrain mechanized units may outspeed the horse; that 
the airplane on distant reconnaissance can cover far greater 
territory at far greater speed than can the mounted 
trooper. But he also realizes that mobility as applied to 
cavalry means mobility on the battlefield, as opposed to 
the road mobility of motor vehicles; that no mechanical 
force yet created has the speed and maneuverability over 
all types of country that our cavalry possesses; that no 
force can displace its fire power on the battlefield as 
rapidly as cavalry, nor can any fighting unit meet sudden 
combat emergencies with such flexibility and power. 
With this knowledge he accepts the fact that no army can 
function without a numerous cavalry, trained as a mass 
of highly mobile, individual warriors. 

A decade ago, the Cavalry School, as a result of ex- 
haustive historical research taught that the mounted at- 
tack, under certain stated conditions, was not only possi- 
ble but was productive of decisive results. Unfortunately, 
the study of these conditions was not a matter of a few 
words and it became easier to state in a single, plausible 
sentence why mounted attacks could not be made than to 
undertake, with similar phrasing, their support. But if 
the School doctrine was correct ten years ago, what has 
happened to cause a change of opinion? 


Naturally, the same historical sources and the concl- 
sions drawn therefrom are available. Changes are a»- 
parent only in the increased numbets of automatic wea:- 
ons per organization in each of the armies of the World. 
Of course, the airplane and its armament have been tre- 
mendously improved and great strides have been made ‘a 
mechanization, but these forces are a menace more to tie 
operations of infantry and artillery than to cavalry and 
measures to neutralize their influence ate already in force. 
Actually, the problem of Attack vs. Defense is the same 
as that of the 1920's except for the theory that automatic 
weapons will now be encountered in greater concentrations 
than ever before and this is, in truth, only a theory be- 
cause of the fact that no answer to the ammunition sup- 
ply problem has been found, nor has any satisfactory 
plan been adopted for the use of these weapons in sup- 
porting the Attack. 

Once the principle has been accepted that the mounted 
attack is both possible and practicable, the training pro- 
blem of today becomes one of giving to mounted and 
dismounted work an amount of time on the training 
program in proportion to the relative importance of wach, 
It is then necessary to instruct each individual thoroughly 
in the principles of attack and to provide leaders with a 
simple guide whereby a proper choice as to attack methods 
may be made to fit each situation. 

It is safe to say that training in mounted and dis- 
mounted action should receive equal emphasis. Even if 
mass attack be discounted entirely, cavalry must march 
mounted and must react to incidents of the march by re- 
sorting to mounted action. Such incidents include at- 
tacks by aircraft and armored vehicles and the efforts of 
small enemy groups to effect delay. Against aircraft and 
mechanization, the ability of mounted troops to scatter 
quickly is the most effective defense possessed by any arm 
of the service, while in the case of overcoming delaying 
groups, the mere act of dismounting might well cause 
delay sufficient to prevent the accomplishment of the 
mission. Advance elements of marching columns and all 
security groups must obviously rely on mounted action, 
if for no other reason than to get themselves out of difh- 
culties. If each element of the command must be pre- 
pared to perform such duties, then the entire body must 
be trained in the mounted idea. Also, as will be brought 
out later, there will be opportunities for mass mounted 
action, and because of the decisive nature of such enga.‘- 
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ments, cavalry leaders should be. on the alert for these 
opportunities. 

But against the need for well trained mounted troopers 
is balanced a vast amount of dismounted fighting which 
future warfare will obviously call for. It might well be 
true that entire campaigns could be carried out without 
cavalry once having recourse to mounted attack. Position 
defense, delay and mass attacks are either impossible or 
improbable of execution by mounted units. Dismounted 
work, however, is not being slighted in present day train- 
inx. The fault lies in undue emphasis being placed upon 
it and in the failure to realize that well trained cavalry 
mst be equally adept on or off their horses. 

Much of the criticism of cavalry i is based upon obser- 
vation of sluggish organizations. The standards of many 
reular units as to mobility are entirely too low and over- 
lok the fact that mobility implies handiness as well as 

zed. The correction of such trouble goes right down to 
1ad leaders who do not insist, or who are not required 
to insist, that their men deploy from ranks with maximum 
speed. A squad should deploy exactly as if it were a 
flushed covey of quail. When slowness, or stickiness, is 
present the consequent sluggishness of larger units is in 
direct proportion to the number of squads which they con- 
tain and such poorly trained units present a marked con- 
trast to those in which high standards of mobility have 
been maintained. 

But mere speed in maneuver will not suffice unless the 
movement is properly directed. It is a very common fault 
for leaders who command. several smaller units to launch 
their command into an attack in waves without insuring 
that the leading wave has taken the direction which will 
not only hit the objective but cover it as well. To this 
end it is necessary that orders be transmitted calmly and 
correctly and that no movement be initiated without the 
leader making sure that the proper direction will be taken. 

Finally, all movements must be controlled and if a 
particular maneuver, such as an attack, is one which is 
likely to end in confusion, the objectives given must be 
limited so that control may be quickly regained. At the 
same time it must be recognized that temporary loss of 
control is the rule, rather than the exception, and the 
command should be given frequent practice in bringing 
order out of confusion. 

Instant deployment, accurately directed against limited 
objectives are the essentials to the success of mounted 
maneuver. Cavalry commands must be drilled with this 
end in view and all exercises and maneuvers carefully 
supervised to see that the basic principles of deployment 
and control are carried out. While this seems obvious 
enough, it is, nevertheless, true that such axioms are hon- 
ored more in the breach than in the observance. 

Once having trained a command in the proper execu- 
tion of mounted maneuvers, it is of equal, if not more, 
importance to train the leaders to recognize the tactical 
opportunities for their use. To this end it is necessary that 
they first understand the principles of attack in general, 
whether it be made mounted or dismounted, so that 
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when confronted with a particular situation, their course 
of action is at once made clear. Boiled down to its essen- 
tials, an attack consists simply of the approach to the 
enemy position and the hand-to-hand conflict which en- 
sues after closing with the enemy, resulting in either 
driving him from the position, or, preferably forcing his 
surrender at that point. . 

To insure success it is necessary that, upon reaching 
the enemy, the attacker be superior to him in one way or 
another, usually in point of numbers, sometimes by reason 
of higher morale, better equipment, etc. In the World 
War, the high development of field fortification coupled 
with the extensive use of the machine gun so decimated 
the ranks of attackers during the approach that a numeri- 
cal superiority of two, or even three, to one was necessary 
in order that superiority in some degree would exist at the 
moment of contact. But even this was not enough. In 
addition to a preponderance of man-power, heavy fire 
from artillery and machine guns had to be concentrated 
upon the objective before and during the advance, al- 
though with respect to the machine gun, no satisfactory 
method was worked out for keeping the guns abreast of 
the advancing troops, nor has it been worked out since. 
As a result of this World War experience, then, we have 
learned that numerical superiority and heavy fire support 
are essential to the success of an attack. Indeed, the 
history of cavalry amply bears out that failure generally 
followed the absence of these essentials, with many brilli- 
ant successes being credited to their presence. 

Now these essentials apply both to the mounted and 
dismounted attack, and yet everyone is familiar with the 
spectacle so common to cavalry maneuvers; namely, that 
of mounted troops attacking a dismounted group in po- 
sition who are their equals, or even their superiors in point 
of numbers. It is foolishness of this sort which discredits 
mounted action in general when, in the same situation, 
attack by infantry would not be considered. But if we 
visualize the attack of a mounted squadron against a dis- 
mounted troop, there appears to be nothing illogical in 
assuming a victory for the former. 

Still, if we have numerical superiority and fire support, 
what is the factor which will dictate whether the attack 
shall be made mounted or dismounted? The answer to 
this question will be that form of attack which will prob- 
ably lose the least number of men, thus insuring that the 
supetiority ratio will remain as high as possible. Briefly, 
the cavalry leader asks himself, “Which. mode of attack 
will be the less expensive? Can my men work their way 
forward under good cover to the enemy position or will 
they, by reason of attacking dismounted, be exposed to 
hostile fire for fifty times as long as the few minutes con- 
sumed by a mounted attack?” The solution of the prob- 
lem depends entirely upon the cover available, for, when 
cover is available and the men skilled in its use, it will 
usually be cheaper to attack on foot, whereas, with lack 
of actual cover, the men will be the same sized targets 
whether they are mounted or not, and a quickly executed 
mounted attack will incur less casualties. 
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To sum up, if we have numerical superiority and fire 
support, an attack, either mounted or dismounted, is per- 
mussible. With adequate cover, the latter form should be 
employed, and without such cover, the former, depending 
upon the loss expected. Of course, there are many other 
factors, such as time, which may force a mounted attack, 
but where deliberation is permitted numerical superiority, 
fire support, and cover are the three essentials which in- 
fluence the final decision. These essentials are not con- 
cerned with the size of the forces involved, except that 
the terrain over which large forces operate will usually be 
so varied that mass attacks cannot be made either wholly 
mounted or wholly dismounted. It is this consideration 
which is the true basis for the statement that mounted 
attacks are confined to small units. 

A case which will illustrate the use of mass mounted 
attack by larger forces may be found in the opening 
phase of the 1932 maneuvers of the 1st Cavalry Brigade 
against the 2d Infantry Division. Here, a rapid night 
march found the Brigade in contact with the infantry 
outpost, said to consist of one battalion, in position on a 
long ridge. The appearance of Cavalry on another ridge 
about 800 yards to the south had drawn fire from the in- 
fantry outpost, which was plainly visible from this south- 
ern ridge. The 1 lnverventing valley was rather deep with 
slopes of probably 309/ or more. The artillery battalion, 
supporting the cavalry, opened up at once and the heavy 
machine gun troops of the Brigade were augmented by 
improvised light.machine gun troops which, in each 
squadron, were made up of the light machine gun pla- 
toons of each of the two rifle troops. 

The plan was to attack the outpost, destroying it or 
inflicting such heavy loss as to cut down the great dis- 
parity in numbers between the infantry division and the 

cavalry brigade and to facilitate the mission of delay im- 
posed upon the latter. It was highly important that the 
mission be carried out before the mass of the infantry 
could support the outpost. 

It appeared likely that a rapid attack across the deep 
valley would suffer. lightly because of the necessity of the 
defenders employing plunging fire and the good going 
afforded the horses. Unfortunately for the troopers, the 
Infantry commander had elected to put about half his 
command in the outpost, and one of the cavalry regi- 
ments got off to a premature start. In spite of this, the 
attack of this one regiment appeared so effective to the 
umpires in the defending position that the result was, to 
all purposes, a draw. But the cavalry brigade as a whole 
would have made a complete success of the maneuver. 
The point is, however, that here was an opportunity for a 
mass attack by mounted troops. On this same terrain 
an entire division could have made a mass attack, sup- 
ported by its artillery and massed automatic weapons, 
and would have suffered very few losses even against an 
enemy nearly its own strength. As the actual attack was 
planned, the Cavalry Brigade had superiority of numbers 
at the point of contact, supplemented by ample fire sup- 
port, both of the factors necessary before it could attack 
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at all, while the terrain and the need for attacking 
quickly were responsible for the decision to attack 
mounted. Even without the time element, the terrain 
would have unquestionably dictated mounted action. 

There will be many opportunities similar to this in 
open warfare. Is it possible that there will be cavalry 
leaders who will have to forego the chance to score a <'e- 
cisive victory with a minimum of loss all because their 
command had never been trained in skillful mounted 
maneuver? It seems a pity that, having superior mobilicy 
over a dismounted enemy, it should be discarded because 
of a theory that mounted action is, somehow, no longer 
feasible. 

Instruction in attack principles ‘and in choosing te 
mode of attack is, unfortunately for many of our regular 
cavalry posts, largely dependent upon terrain. Those 
regiments whose drill is confined to parade ground work 
are hard put to obtain any kind of training in combat 
exercises, and officers serving with such units are very apt 
to fall into the habit of considering map maneuvers aid 
artificial assumptions incident to parade ground work as 
adequate substitutes for actual exercises on varied terrain. 
Therefore, when such terrain is available, for instance at 
Bliss and Riley, instructors should take special pains to see 
that mounted and dismounted exercises are each con- 
ducted over ground that is suited to the work. It seems 
strange at first glance, but at Fort Bliss nearly all the sur- 
rounding terrain is more adapted to dismounted, rather 
than mounted work, while at Riley the reverse is true. 
The sand dunes or “bondocks”’ at Bliss give almost perfect 
cover for advancing riflemen; but at the School, the long 
rolling hills have little to offer in the way of protection, 
except occasional visual cover in tall grass. Riflemen ctoss- 
ing the long, intervening valleys are exposed too long 
to the fire of defenders posted on the ridge lines, and few 
will be the instances where mounted attack could not be 
employed to better advantage, at least from the standpoint 
of losses expected. 

It is, of course, highly important to develop the mech- 
anical equipment which has been placed 1 in charge of 
cavalry troops. But the sensible way to train ourselves is 
to detail the necessary personnel to perfect the mechant- 
zation which MAY be of value in the future and to con- 
centrate our mounted troops on combat practices which 
are of PROVED value today, remembering that these 
practices must not be allowed to become illogical. As 
always, the attack must have superiority of numbers and 
adequate fire support and must be made mounted or dis- 
mounted, according to the nature of the terrain, unless 
other considerations intervene. It must be emphasized 
that horse cavalry today possesses more “‘battlefield mo- 
bility” than any other agency, as distinguished from the 

“road mobility” of mechanization. As long as warfare 
is based upon the hand-to-hand contact of individual 
soldiers, cavalry cannot be replaced by anything which 
does not give to the individual the mobility of the mass, 
sO, therefore, 1 it is the development of mobile individuals 
to which training must be directed. 
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The Battle of Adowa 


By Major Bernarp SMITH 
Corps of Engineers 


can Switzerland, although its mountain masses 

and deep cleft chasms have been shaped with a 
cruder touch. A fortress-empire, surrounded by 7,000- 
foot ramparts, it stands between the southwest shores of 
the Red Sea and the sandy wastes of the Soudan. It con- 
sists of a series of table lands of varying elevations, sur- 
rounded by lofty ranges through which rivers have cut 
deep gorges on their way to the lowlands. In area it is 
about equal to Texas and Oklahoma combined. 

This natural fortress, with its margin of tributary low- 
lands, has a vegetation varying from tropical luxuriance 
below 5,000 feet, to the scanty growth of the highlands 
10,000 to 15,000 feet above sea level. Between 5,000 and 
10,000 feet are found the equivalent of the forests, grains 
and fruits of southern Europe. On the whole the climate 
is temperate, although it is oppressively hot in the valleys 
and lowlands and cold in the high ranges. During the 
rainy season, which begins in March and continues into 
September, military operations are difficult if not impos- 
sible. , 

Ethiopia is inhabited by some 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 
people, so heterogeneous that the Arabs called them 
“Abyssinians,” a name derived from a word meaning 
“mixed race.” Of their quality as warriors, a 2,400-year 
record of repulsed invasions bears eloquent proof. The 
| single successful invasion was by a British expedition 
under Lord Napier in 1868. 

Of the apple that was Africa only the core has been 
left to Italy, and a most refractory and unnutritious core 
it will prove to be. For Italy, in seeking to acquire some 
400,000 of Africa’s 11,500,000 square miles, takes on the 
most difficult problem, both topographically and ethno- 
logically, that the continent presents. 

In 1870, as the first step toward the solution of this 
difficult problem, Italy bought the Red Sea port of Assab 
from the local Sultan, and in 1885 (with British approval) 
took the port of Massowah from Egypt. This foothold 
was expanded into the colony of Eritrea. 

Ethiopia is divided into provinces or kingdoms, each 
the hereditary domain of a Ras, or King, and it is from 
this circumstance that the ruler of all Ethiopia derives his 
ttle of King of Kings. It was this circumstance also that 
made Italian penetration of the country possible. 

In March, 1889, Menelik, King of Shoa, proclaimed 
himself Emperor. A rebellion by Ras Mangasha of Tigre 
was put down by the Italians who compensated them- 
selves for this aid to Menelik by incorporating the north- 
etn part of the province of Tigre in their colony of Eritrea. 

During the next five years the Italians attempted, first, 
to gain Menelik’s assent to a protectorate, and failing in 
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An account of the historical 
Italo-Ethiopian fight of 
1896. 


that, to win the semi-independent chieftains from their 
allegiance to him. The problem was complicated by the 
diplomatic maneuverings of France and Russia against 
Italy and Great Britain. The latter and Germany had 
forbidden the export of arms to Ethiopia, while the 
French and Russians, in retaliation for Italian aid to Brit- 
ain in the Armenian dispute, were supplying Menelik 
with arms and urging him to make war. 

The raising of an Abyssinian Army is a levee en masse. 
The tribes are assembled by the local chiefs, and rifles are 
served out, as far as they will go, to those best able to use 
them. Others are armed with spears and curved swords. 
The cavalry differs from the infantry only in that it is 
mounted. 

An Ethiopian army is usually accompanied by women, 
slaves and camp followers to a third of its number. As 
there is no commissariat, the country through which the 
army passes is depleted of supplies; even in fertile territory 
it cannot remain halted for more than a week or so with- 
out sending out marauding parties to collect food. Each 
man fights, not fanatically as the Dervishes do, but as a 
skillful individual skirmisher. 

Italy’s African force in 1896 included both Christian 
and Mohammedan native troops from the colony of 
Eritrea. Native battalions consisted of four companies of 
300 men each. The companies were divided into three 
centurias of 100 men, each centuria being commanded by 
an officer. In each company there were three Italian lieu- 
tenants and two native subalterns. Batteries were pack 
transported and consisted of four officers, eleven noncom- 
missioned officers (Italian) and 163 natives. The artil- 
lerymen were usually Soudanese Mohammedans. The 
Askari or native soldier was, and is, an excellent fighting 
man. He requires only a ration of flour, and is capable of 
enduring long marches with little rest. 

An idea of Italian tactics may be gained from these 
rules for the guidance of officers: 

“The bayonet is to be used on every possible occasion. 

“The officers (all of whom were mounted on mules) 
are to dismount when in the fire zone. 

“In the firing line, a close formation, that is, a thin 
line, shoulder to shoulder, is to be employed. 

“No firing is to be ordered at a greater distance than 
500 meters, and, except in unusual cases, volleys are to 
be employed. 

“The men with the commissariat column are to take 
part in the action, as many of them as possible advancing 
into the lines. 
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“As soon as the fighting begins the reserve cartridges 
ate to be distributed from the commissariat. 

“Notes are frequently to be sent off, giving informa- 
tion of the hour, place, and situation of affairs at the 
moment.” 

'n preparation for the campaign, Baratieri, Governor 
of the Colony of Eritrea, who was also commander-in- 
chef of the military forces, prepared for a defense within 
the triangle Adowa-Makaleh-Adigrat, but the destruction 
by the Ethiopians of an advanced force of 2,000 men at 
Amba Alagi forced a retirement to Adagamus. This 
pr ctically impregnable position covered the approaches 
to Eritrea from the south. A battalion left behind at Fort 
Makaleh to guard stores the Governor was loath to 
destroy was forced to surrender after a seige of 45 days. 

The terms of the capitulation required the return of the 
garrison of Fort Makaleh to the Italian lines. A large 
Ethiopian escort was necessary for its protection, and 
Menelik directed the march via Dongolo and Hausien in 
such a manner as to protect his flank as he moved his army 
westward across the Italian front to the fertile Vale of 
Gundapta. Baratieri immediately moved to the heights of 
Sauria to cover Adigrat and his communications to the 
north. 

On February 12th, Baratieri had 21,000 men and 50 
guns at Sauria, and about 10,000 throughout the colony, 
of whom 4,000 were.on the line of communications. Dur- 
ing a comparatively short period the Italian forces had 
been increased four-fold; their rapid expansion, necessary 
though it was, brought many difficulties in its train. The 
equipment of the troops so hurriedly mobilized was badly 
adapted to the kind of service required of them. The 
tocky trails over which long hard marches were made 
demanded steel shod Alpine boots. Those supplied were 
in shreds in less than three months. Most of the difficul- 
ties could be traced to the failure of the supply columns, 
operating over 150 miles of mountain trails. There was a 
lamentable shortage of transport animals which com- 
pelled the use, to the point of exhaustion, of those avail- 
able. 

On February 22 it was estimated that provisions for 
more than ten days could not be assured, and on the 23d 
a retirement to Addicaie was ordered. On the 24th the 
otder was countermanded; to still the clamor that was 
raised and to bolster morale a “reconnaissance in force” 
with 14 battalions and 6 batteries under General Dabor- 
mida was made. The troops took up a position to the 
west of Adi Cheras but returned to camp at night. On 
the 25th the retirement was again considered, but again 
abandoned. 

Menelik had retired to Adowa on February 14th. Al- 
though he now had over 100,000 men his case was not 
much better than that of the Italians. His force could 
remain massed only as long as food lasted, and the period 
had already exceeded all previous records. An attempt 
to send a force of about 12,000 men around the Italian 
tight flank to collect food and devastate the country was 
promptly frustrated. With provisions for only three or 
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four days, Menelik bided his time hoping that the Italians 
would attack; he even resorted to the strategem of spread- 
ing rumors of rebellion in his ranks to encourage them to 
do so. 

The colonial adventure, which had caused a severe 
strain on Italian finances, was vigorously opposed by a 
large portion of the Italian people. It was only a desire 
for the restoration of the prestige of Italian arms, after the 
defeat of Amba Alagi, that enabled Prime Minister Crispi 
to get an appropriation through the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The Prime Minister, however, was not satisfied with 
the progress of events in Africa and his dissatisfaction was 
very bluntly expressed in a telegram to Baratieri, dated 
February 25th, quoted in part as follows: 

This is a military phthisis and not a war... . Small 
skirmishes in which we are always facing the enemy with 
inferior numbers—a waste of heroism without any cor- 
responding success. I have no advice to give you because 
I am not on the spot (in the venacular of the present Gen- 
eral Baratieri was) but it is clear to me that there is no 
fundamental plan in this campaign and I should like to 
see one formulated. We are ready for any sacrifice in 
order to save the honor of the army and the prestige of 
the monarchy. 


The 20,000 men that Baratieri had at Sauria were all 
that his difficult line of communications could sustain 
The apparent vacillation of his course of action arose 
from the necessary dependence on native spies for infor- 
mation of the enemy. Orders based on the reports of one 
group later had to be recalled on the basis of information 
furnished by another. On the 26th the garrison was pre- 
pared, on the reports of spies, for an attack in force, but 
it was never delivered and the troops were inclined to 
ridicule the fears of their leader. On the 28th a retire- 
ment toward Addicaie was ordered and the baggage 
actually started. 

On the night of the 28th the Generals were assembled 


— informally — and Baratieri explained that provisions 
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would not last beyond the 2d, or at the latest the 3d of 
March, and that some action must be taken. Retirement 
to Senafeh, Addicaie, or even to Asmara, was mentioned. 
But the Generals were against retirement—the loss of 
three or four thousand men was to be preferred to retreat, 
and retreat in any event would be futile, since the enemy 
could out-march and overtake the column. All were in 
favor of attack. Baratieri closed the conference with the 
statement that further information of the enemy was 
expected and that on receipt of it a decision would be 
made. 

To Governor Baratieri, faced with the necessity of 
doing something, and, with time relentlessly pressing 
him, the only practical plan seemed to be a rapid advance 
to a new position, naturally strong, wherein to provoke 
the enemy to attack. A forward movement would force 
Menelik to a counter-stroke, for his men were hard to 
hold. A strong defensive position, discipline and artillery 
would go far to compensate for inferiority of numbers. 

Between the height of Sauria and the ampitheatre of 
Adowa there are two strong positions; the first lies be- 
tween Mount Esciascio and Mount Semiata at a distance 
of about ten miles from Sauria, and the second extends 
from Mount Abba Garima along the heights to the east 
of Adowa. General Baratieri’s plan was to occupy the 
former position by a night march—not to advance be- 
yond it, and not to fight unless attacked. 

In every lost battle there is always one event which is 
singled out from among the many contributing factors as 
the direct cause of failure. In the case of Adowa it was a 
confusion of names. On the Semiata-Esciascio line there 
was a pass of Chidane Meret and on Abba Garima line 
there was a pass of Enda Chidane Meret, the word 
“Enda” meaning church. 

In his account of the campaign, Berekeley (The Cam- 
paign of Adowa) says that the pass—he calls it the hill— 
of Chidane Meret was named by Baratieri on a rough 
map he had prepared as up to that time it had no desig- 
nation. It is the Ethiopian custom to attach names to 
areas rather than to exact locations, since their type of 
architecture is so casual that even villages do not consti- 
tute fixed points. It seems not unlikely that the pass near 
Mount Semiata should have been named ‘‘Pass of Chi- 
dane Meret” and the one some five miles further on 
should have been named “Pass of the Church of Chidane 
Meret.” 

Baratieri’s orders issued on February 29th directed an 
advance to the Semiata-Esciascio position in three columns 
with a reserve following the center column. The leading 
elements were to leave their respective camps at 9:00 P.M. 
and the reserve to follow the center column at an interval 
of an hour. 

The right column was to march via Zala Pass—Gul- 
dam Pass to the Pass of Rebbi Arienni; the center column 
and reserves were to follow the route from Adi Dichi 
through Gundapta to the Pass of Rebbi Arienni; and the 
left column was ordered to move to Chidane Meret by 


the Sauria-Adi Cheras Road. 
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The force was to occupy the Semiata-Esciascio line, 
with Albertone’s column on the left and Dabormida’s 
column on the right. General Arimondi’s center ccl- 
umn, if it found the ground held in sufficient force by the 
other two, was to take up a position in readiness in rear 
of the other columns. Generals were directed to send 
frequent advices to headquarters and to the Command:r 
of the neighboring column. 

The constitution of the several columns appears cn 
Map I. 

The Italian troops actually participating in the battic 
numbered 17,700 (14,519 infantrymen and 3,181 artil- 
lerymen) accompanied by 56 guns. Of the total force, 
10,596 were Italian, the remainder native. 

To oppose this force King Menelik had assembled 100.- 
000 warriors and 42 guns. It is estimated that 80,000 were 
equipped with rifles and 20,000 with spears. Included in 
the force were 8,600 mounted riflemen. 

At the appointed time the columns moved off by the 
light of a brilliant African moon. At the head of each 
column marched a small group of friendly native guides 
followed at a short distance by the conventional advance 
guard. 

At an early hour Baratieri had a foretaste of the dif- 
ficulties inherent in his ambitious night maneuver. 
Shortly after the march had gotten under way he was 
astounded to discover, that despite his careful orders, one 
battalion of the right column had become so confused in 
the darkness that it was marching in rear of the left col- 
umn. He promptly reoriented this battalion and pro- 
ceded to Adi Cheras; there (at 3:30 A.M.) he found the 
Bersaglieri Regiment (center column) waiting for Alber- 
tone’s column to clear a defile ahead of them. 

On Italian maps the route of the Native Brigade is 
shown running west from Sauria along the south of Mount 
Adi Cras. The orders that were issued, however, do not 
definitely fix it along that line. Actually the brigade 
marched north of the ridge and finally blocked the move- 
ment of Arimondi’s (center) column in a narrow pass 
near Adi Cheras. Due to their rapid marching, or pos- 
sibly because they accelerated to clear the defile for Ari- 
mondi, the Native Brigade (left column, General Alber- 
tone) reached the Pass of Chidane Meret at 3:00 A.M. 
where, according to the plan of the Commanding General 
they were to halt and go into position. 

Having arrived at his position two hours earlier than 
the Governor had assumed, Albertone (left column) 
found no evidence of the arrival of the other columns. He 
began to have misgivings as to his location. On the sketch 
that Baratieri issued to his officers the Pass of Chidane 
Meret is clearly marked and its position with reference 
to the line to be occupied is unmistakable. Furthermore 
Albertone had special orders to maintain contact with the 
column on his right which he failed to do. 

Either through misinterpretation of his orders, inexact- 
ness of the sketch, or inopportune initiative, Albertone 
resumed the march after less than an hour’s halt, on the 
statement of a guide that the pass of Chidane Meret was 
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some four and a half miles further in advance. At about 
5:30 Albertone halted his main body near Adi Vecci in 
a belated attempt to gain contact with the center column, 
buc his impetuous advance guard continued on through 
the pass of Enda Chidane Meret and in flagrant dis- 
obedience of orders attacked the Ethiopian outpost. 

While Albertone’s column was floundering about in the 
darkness Baratieri, who believed his right flank to be the 
danger point, had moved to the vicinity of the pass of 
Rebbi Arienni to supervise the movement of his right 
cclumn into position. At 5:15 the right column reached 
Rebbi Arienni and 30 minutes later had occupied the pass 
and the adjacent slopes with three battalions—the Militia 
Battalion and the Company of the Kitet of Asmara on the 
riche, the 6th Battalion in the center and the roth Bat- 
talion on the left, with the guns on the ridge just south 
of the pass. The rear echelon of the Brigade—the 6th 
Regiment and one Battalion of the 3d regiment—were 
being massed to the east of the pass. 

At 5:30 the center column put in its appearance. Bra- 
tier at once ordered this column to close up and to replace 
Dabormida (right column) in the occupation of the 
tidge and pass of Rebbi Arienni, also to send troops to 
hold Mt. Atgebat as a covering force for the right flank. 
The 4th Battalion (De Amici) and the 1st Company 
(Pavesi) , of the 5th Native Battalion, were designated for 
this latter duty. This force reached its position about 8:30. 

By 6:00 A.M. the Governor’s C.P. had been established 
on the slope of Mount Esciascio. From this locality he 
heard firing to the left front but ascribed it to the activity 
of the scouts of the Native Brigade. At 6:30 Arimondi 
was ordered to move into the positions just vacated by 
Dabormida’s brigade. Fifteen minutes later he was or- 
dered to move to the support of the Native Brigade (left 
column). On executing this second order the Battalion 
of Mobile Militia, as an advance guard, moved directly 
across the valley, through the Pass and around the Spur of 
Belah, in a bee line for Mount Derar and the sound of 
the firing. However, the going was so rough that even 
these native troops required more than an hour to cover 
less than two miles. 

Possibly it seemed that the location of the firing to- 
ward which they were marching could be reached as 
easily around one side of Mount Derar as around the 
other. In any event when they descended into the valley 
from the Spur of Belah at 7:45, the advance guard turned 
right instead of left and continued on into the valley of 
Mariam Sciauitu. 

Although General Dabormida had been instructed 
where to place his artillery he took matters in his own 
hands when he found no sign of Albertone’s column at 
Belah. He continued to advance and turned right into 
the valley that leads into the Vale of Mariam Sciauitu; 
this notwithstanding that he had been ordered to post 
his artillery on the Spur of Belah and to gain and maintain 
contact with Albertone as soon as possible. The Governor 
expected him to advance no more than 800 meters. Ap- 
parently Dabormida believed that his orders required him 
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to advance to Albertone’s assistance without delay. 

At 5:45 Ellena’s column was in sight at Adi Cheras, 
and was ordered to close up at that place. At 6:30 these 
orders were amended to direct him to move up to the 
ridge of Rebbi Arienni. At 7:45 the rear echelon of 
Dabormida’s Brigade was ordered to accelerate its move- 
ment, but it did not finally clear Rebbi Arienni until 
8:45. At 8:15 visibility improved, and from his observa- 
tion post on Mount Esciascio the Governor could see signs 
of activity on the right, among the Shoan encampment 
(10,000 to 15,000) at Mariam Sciauitu. On the left he 
saw that Albertone was seriously engaged. The danger 
of a general attack seemed imminent and his troops were 
not yet in position. 

At about 9:00 wounded and fugitives from Albertone’s 
brigade were streaming along the trails to Sauria. Staff 
officers sent to halt and rally the fugitives achieved 
nothing. The Governor considered recalling the Native 
Brigade, but with none of the other brigades in support- 
ing position it seemed impracticable. 


Tue Ficut ON THE LEFT 


By 7:30 Albertone’s two-hour long column had closed 
up and he made his disposition with the idea of holding 
the ground he believed his orders required him to defend, 
and to extricate his advance guard. He placed his 6th 
Battalion on the right with its flank on Mt. Gusoso and 
the 7th Battalion and the Irregulars on the left with their 
flank “‘in the air.” His artillery went into position in the 
center of his line. The 8th Battalion was held some dis- 
tance in rear as reserve. The center of Albertone’s posi- 
tion was about a mile from the pass of Enda Chidane 
Meret, and his line approximately three miles in advance 
of the position the Governor had intended him to occupy. 

At 7:30 Albertone sent a message to the Commanding 
General describing conditions. At 8:15 he dispatched a 
second message stating that the rst Battalion (advance 
guard) was still seriously engaged; that he was trying to 
extricate it and that reinforcements would be well re- 
ceived. These messages were not delivered until 9:00 
A.M. 

After more than an hour’s battle against constantly in- 
creasing numbers, the 1st Battalion posted one company 
as rear guard and withdrew. Irregulars in position near the 
east end of the pass assisted the movement. The rear 
guard was promptly overwhelmed and the Shoans poured 
through the pass and over the ridge, literally on the heels 
of the retreating Askaris. 

Dense masses of the enemy now. charged from the 
ridge, but all fourteen guns of Albertone’s artillery 
opened with splendid effect and the impetuous rush was 
checked. Despite the artillery and the 2,000 rifles in line, 
the Shoans immediately renewed the frontal assault and 
weight of numbers drove the attack right up to the muz- 
zles of the guns. The 8th Battalion now launched a 
counter-attack with the bayonet to relieve the pressure 
and free the guns. The enemy countered by opening with 
a quick-firing battery that had come into position on the 
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—The Fight 


ridge. At the same time a dense column poured down 
the southern slopes of Abba Garima and wound itself 
around Mount Semiata, turning the left fank. Menelik, 
sensing the critical moment, now sent in 25,000 of his 
“Royal Guard”; 15,000 of this elite force engulfed the 
7th Battalion while the remainder swarmed over the rocky 
slopes of Mt. Gusoso and drove in the 6th Battalion. 

At 10:30 Albertone finally ordered a general retirement. 
The 3d and 4th Batteries (Sicilians) were directed to con- 
tinue firing to cover the retreat. A bayonet charge by 
what was left of the 7th and 8th Battalions extricated the 
Native batteries. For a time it seemed that the retirement 
would be successful. But Menelik’s troops were not to be 
denied. The Italian line broke. The guns were captured, 
recaptured and finally lost some half mile back of their 
original positions, after the last rounds had been fired. 

By this time the Governor realized that matters had 


become serious. Thereupon he decided that his troops 
must be assembled on the position originally selected. 
Pursuant to this decision he dispatched an order to Da- 
bormida at 9:15 which directed him to support Alber- 
tone’s retirement. Unfortunately this messenger met one 
from Dabormida who carried a note stating that he (Da- 
bormida) ‘‘was holding out his hand to Albertone.”” Once 
more the unjustified action of an individual hurried the 
drama of Adowa on to its tragic denouement. The 
Governor's messenger decided that Dabormida’s note to 
Albertone concurred with the Governor's order and that 
it was unnecessary to proceed. Similarly an order sent to 
Albertone at 9:30 directing him to retire was undelivered 
because the officer carrying it was informed that Albe:- 
tone had been killed. As a matter of fact Albertone was 
alive at this time and directing the fight. 

At 9:30 Arimondi was ordered to occupy the western 
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slopes of Mc. Belah and to support Albertone with his 


quick firing batteries (attached from the reserve). The 
2d Regiment deployed on the steep slopes of Mt. Raio 
and with the 2d Battalion extended the line along the 
westerly slopes of Mt. Belah. The 8th Battery—the 11th 
had not arrived from Sauria—and the quick firing guns 
were placed on the slope in rear of the gth Battalion, 
about 6,000 yards in rear of Albertone’s front line. At 
the same time the 1st Regiment moved around Mount 
Kelah and deployed on the westerly slope extending the 
line northward. The 2d Bersaglieri Battalion, on the right 
flank, faced the Spur of Belah across the pass of that 
name. All these movements had to be made in single file 
over precipitous hillsides that bristled with thorn bushes. 

At 9:45 a staff officer who had been sent to find Dabor- 
mida’s brigade reported that he “‘saw them advancing 
just in front of the position,” this made confusion worse 
confounded. Actually he had seen the 4th Battalion (De 
Amici) which was occupying Mt. Atgebat. The Gov- 
ernor now assumed that the Spur of Belah, which was not 
visible from his command post, was occupied by Dabor- 
mida. At 10:00 and again at 10:15 he sent urgent mes- 
sages to Dabormida ordering him to advance to the sup- 
port of Albertone. Neither message ever reached its 
destination. 

Meanwhile the enemy continued to advance and de- 
spite the fire of the guns on Met. Raio the envelopment 
of the Native Brigade was complete by 11:00 a.m. Most 
of the officers were killed. General Albertone was wound- 


ed and taken prisoner. The survivors of his column re- 
treated toward Sauria, moving overland in small groups. 
The Artillerymen manning the Silician batteries served 
their pieces until almost noon, when, with all ammuni- 
tion expended, they perished to a man in hand-to-hand 


combat. 


Tue FicHT IN THE CENTER 


With the left column shattered and its few survivors 
in wild flight, the savage horde now swung toward the 
Italian center. Baratieri was in a bad way. The Spur of 
Belah being unoccupied left his right flank in the air, 
while the dead space resulting from the steep slopes of 
Mt. Raio rendered his crumpled left equally defenseless. 
To form a front against the enemy who were encircling 
Mt. Semiata, and to provide a rallying point for the 
remnants of Albertone’s Brigade, Gallian’s Native Bat- 
talion and two companies of the Alpine Battalion were 
brought up from the reserve. This force extended the line 
around Mt. Raio to the left. At the same time the 8th 
Battery opened on the enemy groups who were cutting 
across the line of retreat of Albertone’s stricken com- 
mand. 

When the destruction of the Native Brigade (left col- 
umn) was complete, the victorious tribesmen raced on 
to new objectives. With their ranks filled from the seem- 
ingly inexhaustable reservoir in the Vale of Adowa the 
mass that had crushed the right of Albertone’s line 
surged on toward Mt. Belah, while the column that rolled 
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back the left fank dashed against Mt. Raio and flowed 
around it into the Vale of Gundapta and the rear of the 
position. 

At 10:30 a third column burst from behind the flank of 
Mt. Derar and crossed the deep valley in front of Mt. 
Belah. Taking full advantage of the rough ground, this 
fresh force swarmed up the steep slopes and, unchecked 
by the volleys of the defenders, plunged into the ranks 
of the 2d Regiment, thus putting an end to the normal 
fire by volley. With the combat reduced to bayonet 
against sword and spear, the preponderance of numbers 
soon began to tell. 

Part of this same force climbed the unoccupied Spur of 
Belah and pressed on so rapidly that even the reserve 
under Ellena, which had fortified itself on the ridge of 
Rebbi Arienni, could not act in time to oppose the attack 
effectively. Two companies of the 1st Bersaglieri Regi- 
ment advanced to retake the Spur but the attack was 
repulsed. A second attack also failed, and the troops on 
Mt. Belah, taken under enfilade fire from the Spur and 
heavily pressed from the front, began to give ground. 

While the right of Arimondi’s brigade found itself in 
this desperate situation, matters on the left were even 
worse. Galliano’s battalion—heroes of the seige of Ma- 
kaleh—had been posted on this flank. They saw the rem- 
nants of the routed Native Brigade stream by with the 
bloodthirsty Amharas at work among them, and Galla 
horsemen moving into the Vale of Gundapta in their rear. 
Perhaps, too, they had been regaled by their escort on the 
march from Fort Makeleh, with stories of what would 
happen the next time they fell into Ethiopian hands. In 
any event they had been under fire only 20 minutes when 
their nerve failed. They broke and fled. 

This defection sent rumors of treachery through the 
Italian ranks and shook still further a morale that had 
already been seriously weakened by almost four hours of 
vicious fighting that had climaxed an exhausting all-night 
march. The rst Regiment now broke under the fire from 
the spur of Belah, and the 2d Regiment, the Alpine com- 
panies, and a handful of Askaris, who had been held by 
their officers when the 3d Battalion fled, were all that re- 
mained in line. Baratieri ordered up the 15th Battalion 
from the reserve to the right flank but they arrived too 
late and were broken before they could deploy. 

By noon the Governor had decided on a general retire- 
ment, which he supposed could be safely conducted under 
cover of Dabormida’s Brigade. Having issued this order 
to the units on the left, he started to ride over to Rebbi 
Arienni on the right. As he passed Mt. Belah the enemy 
gained the summit from the west and opened fire on the 
confused mass of Bersaglieri crowded into the valley. 

Meanwhile, the 4th Regiment of Ellena’s Brigade de- 
fended the pass and ridge of Rebbi Arienni against the 
column from Mt. Rerar. Baratieri now ordered the 16th 
Battalion and two Alpine companies—all that remained 
of the sth Regiment—to close the gap between Mt. Raio 
and Mt. Belah. But before this force could deploy, the 


terror-stricken fugitives streamed through their lines. At 
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12:30 the 11th (Franzini) battery arrived after a march 
of 30 miles and attempted to go into position. It suc- 
ceeded in firing only one round before the retreating 
troops swept through the position with the pursuers hot 
on their heels. 

Baratieri’s despatch to Rome, filed shortly after the bat- 
tle, presents a vivid picture of this fight in the center. In 
it he says: 

The enemy meanwhile, with great boldness, were mount- 
ing upward to our position and were penetrating our files, 
firing almost point blank at our officers. 

Then all control was at an end and no orderly retirement 
could be organized. It was in vain that the officers tried to 
halt the soldiers on any of the successive positions, because 
the enemy, bursting in on them, and the Galla cavalry 
dashing about below, were sufficient to throw them into 
disorder. It was then that the real losses began; the sol- 
diers, as if mad, threw away their rifles and ammunition 
with the idea that if they were taken without arms they 
would not be emasculated, and almost all threw away their 
rations and capes. 


As previously noted, the advance guard of Dabormida’s 
Brigade, after starting directly for Albertone’s position, 
had turned to the right into the valley of Mariam Sci- 
auitu. For over an hour the main body of the brigade 
moved down the valley following a path that ran beside a 
small and filthy water course. Finally it reached a point 
where the path divided, the column elected to follow the 
right branch since this seemed a little less broken. A little 
less broken it may have been but the advantage was de- 
ceptive—the brigade was moving in a faulty direction. 

As the advance guard entered the Valley of Mariam 
Sciauitu, De Vito saw to his left the column that was 
turning Mt. Gusoso advance on Mt. Derar. He promptly 
reported a strong body of the enemy advancing toward 
the ground where he thought the flank of the Native 
Brigade to be. Dabormida ordered him (De Vito) to 
attack and establish contact with Albertone. At the 
same time he sent off his note of 9:15: “Extensive en- 
campments of Shoans are to be seen north of Adowa; a 
strong column is advancing from them toward the Native 
Brigade. I am holding out my hand to it (the Native 
Brigade) while keeping a strong body of troops massed 
near the road that leads from Rebbi Arienni to Adowa 
and watching the heights on the right.” 

The point from which Dabormida “‘held out his hand” 
to Albertone pre-supposed a long arm, as the latter’s flank 
on Mt. Gusoso was more than two miles away. However 
this message confirmed Baratieri in his mistaken idea of 
the location of his 2d Brigade. 

The company of Asmara (210 men) deployed across 
the valley. The Militia Battalion, with three companies 
in the front line and one in support, moved rapidly up 
the spurs toward Adi Segala in an effort to reach the crest 
ahead of the Shoans. The Italians won the race, but were 
immediately attacked in overwhelming force. After 40 
minutes of desperate fighting they were forced down the 
hill, with the Shoans in close pursuit. At the same time 
the enemy moved up the valley driving the Asmara com- 
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pany toward the hills to the north and exposing the right 
of the Militia battalion. A centuria (100 men) from 
the support company attempted to close the gap. This 
effort failed and the battalion fell back in disorder. 

The 3d Regiment, advancing to the aid of the isolated 
advance guard, fell into momentary confusion when it 
was struck by the remnants of the Mobile Battalion and 
the pursuing enemy. However, the troops quickly rallied, 
charged and drove back the victorious tribesmen. 

Meanwhile, following their usual tactics, a Shoan col- 
umn moved around the right (north) of the 2d Brigad: 
and at 10:00 o'clock struck De Amici’s force on Mt. 
Atgebat. They broke in among the medical section, kil!- 
ing doctors, attendants and wounded. De Amici asked 
Dabormida for help and at about 11:00 the 13th Battalion 
was sent from the reserve to his aid. With this help the 
attack was beaten off and Shoan fire slackened on ai! 
fronts. 

Dabormida now prepared for an offensive. The 34 
Battalion, last of the reserve, moved up to reinforce the 
14th. As the 6th Regiment moved down the valley the 
3d Regiment, located on the spur east of Tucul, attempt- 
ed to take the Tucal spur under cover of artillery fire, but 
without success. The 6th on its part drove the Shoans 
headlong down the valley, passed through their position 
and hoisted caps and handkerchiefs on their bayonets in 
celebration of victory. However the failure of the 3d 
Regiment forced the 6th to withdraw. 

At 1:00 P.M. while reserve ammunition was being 
issued, an enemy column, headed by Galla horsemen 
and supported by artillery, moved into the valley from 
the east. A few well directed shots promptly scattered the 
hostile artillery before it was able to go into action. The 
3d Battalion which had become badly intermingled with 
the 14th, experienced considerable difficulty in facing 
about to meet this threat from the rear. Despite their 
handicap the hard pressed battalion beat off the attack 
and succeeded in establishing a line with its left on Mt. 
Atgebat. 

By 2:00 P.M. the Brigade was being attacked on three 
fronts. The men had been marching or fighting for 17 
hours. No word arrived from headquarters. The prospect 
of reinforcement was remote, nothing remained but re- 
tirement. By dint of a final charge the Shoans were 
pushed back far enough to disengage. the 3d Battalion. 
This unit then moved eastward up the valley. The 14th 
Battalion withdrew to a position abreast of Atgebat, cov- 
ering in their turn the retirement of the 3d Regiment. 
From a position on the slope of Mt. Atgebat, Dabormida 
sent the last of his staff officers to De Amici with orders 
to hold the heights as long as possible. He was never 
seen alive thereafter. 

The artillery had now expended all of its 130 rounds 
per gun. Some of the guns had retired with the first 
echelons; for those that remained there was no hope. The 
Shoans returned to the attack in overwhelming numbers. 
They drove forward until they were using the pack mules 
as cover from which to fire at the gunners and their sup- 
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rting infantry. The officers whose uniform renderedand 2,000 prisoners, a total of 9,500 out of 17,700. The 


them singularly distinctive became special targets for the 

tribesmen. Nearly all the Italian officers were killed. 
Colonel Airaghi fell while attempting to free the bat- 
teries, of which only two mules—loaded with empty am- 
munition cases—escaped. 

De Amici’s command reduced to desperate straits was 
finally forced to retreat. His medical service having been 
destroyed before noon and his own plight virtually hope- 
less he was constrained to abandon his wounded. The 
prompt butchery and mutilation of the wounded afforded 
the retreating column a brief respite. 

The final stand was made at the pass and on the ridge 
of Rebbi Arienni. Here De Amici fell mortally wounded. 
He directed his men to place him against the bole of a 
sycamore tree that had been Ellena’s P. C. earlier in the 
day. And there he stayed. 

Colonel Ragni of the 3d Regiment led the retreat of the 
survivors of the 2d Brigade toward Sauria. Near this place 
a last attack on the column forced the abandonment of 
the few remaining guns. 

The desperate and long continued resistance of the 
remnant of Dabormida’s brigade materially assisted in 
relieving the pressure on those columns that had retreated 
earlier. The pursuit, bloody while it lasted, was not 
pushed to its logical conclusion. There was too much loot 
to be garnered. 

The Italians lost about 6,000 killed, 1,500 wounded, 


Ethiopian loss was estimated at 1 7,000. Prime Minister 
Crispi, held largely responsible for the rash attack which 
resulted in disaster, resigned with his ministry on March 
5th. 

General Baratieri was tried by a military court of six 
generals, which acquitted him of criminal intent or re- 
sponsibility. However the court deplored the fact that 
the high command had been entrusted to an incompetent 
leader. 

As for Menelik, King of Kings, he had preserved the 
territorial integrity of his savage country; he had de- 
stroyed a modern European army with an untrained horde 
of primitive tribesmen; and, unknowingly, he had won 
for his people a freedom from foreign aggression that was 
to last until the year of grace 1935. Indeed it was not 
inappropriate that the Czar of all the Russia’s should be- 
stow on this swarthy African warrior his highest military 


honor—The Grand Cordon of St. George. 
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The Most Important Period of a Military Career 


(From Address of Brigadier General Guy V. Henry, Com- 
mandant, at Opening Exercises, The Cavalry 
School, September 2, 1935.) 


b members of the Advanced Equitation Class and 
you noncommissioned officers of the Regular Army 
and of the National Guard have been selected to take 
your respective courses. If you successfully complete 
those you stand out as marked men and you have open 
to you a much wider field of military endeavor. You 
members of the Regular Officers’ Course are now coming 
here automatically after a certain number of years service. 
This, however, is the first year of your truly systematic 
military training, and is the first year’ s course of a number 
that are laid down in the progressive training of our com- 
missioned personnel. This year’s course is automatic; the 
test are by selection. It is unnecessary for me to tell you 
the advantages of your being selected for those following 


courses, as it affects your military career. 

Your military careers rest very largely in your own 
hands. The successful passing of he course here is an 
important stepping stone in those careers. Fate does play 
a part in our lives, but I can assure you that at least eighty 
per cent of those who in later years reach positions of 
high command and responsibility have, during the first 
ten years of their service, made reputations as outstanding 
young officers. These first ten years and even less are 
the most important part of your career. It is where most 
of us make our military reputations. If you do make an 
outstanding reputation during that period, and fate is 
reasonably kind to you, you may be almost assured that in 
later years you will be numbered among the eighty per 
cent that I have just referred to. There is no more advan- 
tageous place for a young officer to make a reputation for 
himself than here at the large cavalry post of Fort Riley. 














In a talk to the 1935 Class at the Chemical Warfare 
School the Chief of Cavalry said: 


“In no other era of history has science placed at the 
disposal of fighting men such possibilities in increasing 
mobility, in transmitting intelligence and orders more 
rapidly and in augmenting powers of destruction. The 
general public, influenced by the enthusiasm of particu- 
lar development such as the airplane, submarine, mech- 
anized vehicles and gas, is urged to believe that mili- 
tary and naval men should scrap the experiences of 
centuries and put explicit faith in prophecies that par- 
ticular development will win wars practically single- 
handed.*** 


“What the general public does not realize is that 
officers of our services are earnestly striving to de- 
termine all the possibilities of these new developments 
in the interest of National Defense and to fit each into 
its proper place in our respective combat teams.” 


Every cavalry officer would do well to memorize and 
analyze the sound basic principles so well expressed in 
these two paragraphs and to apply them to his ideas and 
recommendations for changes in cavalry organization and 
equipment. In peace-time we must progress, go back- 
ward or else die of dry rot. Our cavalry, of course, must 
adopt new means and new methods, but only after we 
have subjected such changes to the acid test and have 
made sure that we have not discarded the experiences of 
centuries in equipment to put our faith in a new “‘gad- 
get. 

The suggested changes in organization and equipment 
that now come into the Chief of Cavalry’s office and that 
appear in priat are conclusive proof that the cavalry as a 
whole is wide-awake to new developments for this arm. 
Unfortunately, many of the changes proposed fail in 
my opinion to take into consideration the normal missions 
of cavalry under average conditions. On the other hand, 
many items of equipment in both number and character 
are proposed for special situations. Many officers would 
equip the regiment with every conceivable weapon, means 
of communication, and transportation, that it would need 
under any and every condition. This procedure takes men 
out of ranks for normal combat, destroys the fighting 
power of the regiment, and makes a complicated cavalry 
division when four such regiments come under one com- 
mand. For example, an analysis of one proposed cavalry 
division calls for over 105 radio sets in the division and 
requires over 35% of the strength of the division to man 
and operate items of equipment not needed or used in 
normal cavalry combat with the division. 





Are More Changes Needed in Our 
Horsed Cavalry Regiments Now’? 


By Coroner Cuar es L. Scorr, Cavalry 





In the past five or six years we have seen the light mi- 
chine gun, the .5o-caliber machine gun, the truck, the 
scout car, and the voice-radio introduced into the caval: y 
regiment in reasonable numbers, after careful experiments 
and along sound lines. We are shortly to receive tie 
semi-automatic rifle. Most of us now have to learn to ue 
these new items of equipment to the best advantage aiid 
to determine their powers and limitations ‘by practical 
test under prolonged and varied field conditions. 

The cavalryntan in ranks on a horse and armed with 
individual weapons has stood the test of centuries. Are 

we to keep on studying and suggesting how to pull men 
out of ranks to go on more armored vehicles, on more 
trucks, motorcycles and other special items of equipments 
which are of no fighting value, until no fighting men are 
left in ranks? Or, are we going to strive for the next few 
years to determine all the possibilities of the new items of 
equipment already introduced into our cavalry and in the 
meantime hold on to the individual fighting soldier who 

has many times proved his worth when mounted on a 
horse in ranks? 

It is certainly well to remember that simplicity in 
organization and equipment is highly essential to the 
rapid mobilization of units and their effective employment 
in combat. There must always be a compromise between 
special purpose equipment and equipment needed in 
normal situations. Before adding any additional special 
equipment to the cavalry regiment and thereby reducing 
the number of men available for normal cavalry combat, 
should we not determine whether it is possible to supply 
the special equipment needed in unusual situations from 
special troops of the division or the special troops of a 
higher echelon of command? 


ff A A 


Inter-American Horse Show 


The Inter-American Horse Show and Exhibition will 
be held October 26, 27 and 28, 1935, in Rock Creck 
Park, Maryland (near Washington, D. C.), the pro- 
ceeds to be devoted to the promotion of the International 
Equestrian Competition at the Olympic Games and in 
the United States. Eliminations are scheduled during 
the mornings. The main events of the afternoons include 
hunter classes, international military team jumping, 
jumping and fencing contests by the U. S. Olympic 
Modern Pentathlon Team, civilian jumping classes, dres- 
sage exhibitions and exhibition of hounds. The interest 
already shown by the people of Washington and vicinity 


gives promise of a splendid show and a large attendance 
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Field Exercises of the lst Squadron, 
Srd Cavalry 


By 2p LiguTENANT JAMES L. Datton, 3d Cavalry 


Ethan Allen, Vermont, an assignment to duty 

with the Firsts Army Maneuvers at Pine Camp, 
New York, offered an exceptional opportunity for the 
regular summer field training. The overland march to 
at ‘d from Pine Plains, 180 miles each way over unfamiliar 
terrain, was nicely suited to training needs. 

Squadron training plans required that the march to 
Pine Plains be made as training for separate troops under 
rcgular troop commanders. Troop A under Captain 
Rindolph Russell left Fort Ethan Allen July 18th, and, 
marching through upper New York State by way of 
Piattsburg-Loon Lake-St. Regis Falls-Russell, reached 
Sterlingville, New York, in the maneuver area on July 
27th. Reconnaissance, security, and march technique 
were emphasized in conformity with principles enumer- 
ated in “Tactical Principles and Logistics for Cavalry,” 
The Cavalry School, 1933. On July 29th the Squadron, 
less Troop A, left Fort Ethan Allen under command 
of Lieutenant Colonel Arthur E. Wilbourn, and marched 
over the same route as Troop A to reach Sterlingville 
August 7th. ‘Troop B, under Captain Hugh G. Culton, 
carried on training similar to that of Troop A. -A detach- 
ment of 16 rectuits, under rst Lieutenant Richard B. 
Evans, was on occasions employed against Troop B with 
resultant increases in interest and experience. 

For the Squadron Motorized Platoon, two scout cars, 
four 174 ton trucks and two 1-ton trailers, the Fort Ethan 
Allen-Sterlingville trip was the maiden march. Convoy 
technique was stressed and experiments were carried out 
in loading and in the use of horse and truck with 1-ton 
trailer. The platoon came through the entire march and 
maneuver without accident and with a negligible record 
of mechanical difficulty. 

Notwithstanding the arduous demands on horses and 
men during the maneuvers at Pine Plains, no pains were 
spared to keep the animals in the best possible condition. 
All realized that the march homeward would be strenu- 
ous and exacting. 

The Squadron training schedule directed that the 
march from Sterlingville to Fort Ethan Allen be utilized 
for training the Squadron as a unit. Accordingly a series 
of field exercises based on assumed tactical situations for 
a squadron were drawn up by the Squadron Commander. 
The conduct of these exercises was to conform as far as 
practicable to actual war conditions. The duties of 
squadron commander and other assignments were to be 
rotated daily by detail, the regular Squadron Commander 
to observe and act in supervisory capacity only. The 
nature of each situation was to be carefully explained to 
all men of the command and each move explained and 


ke: the ist Squadron, 3d Cavalry, stationed at Fort 


discussed. Orders while given orally were to be reduced 
to writing and included in the Squadron War Diary. 
Daily critiques were called for. 

The tactical situations involved were based on the pur- 
suit operations of the 6th and 7th Cavalry Divisions 
under Von Schmettow during the German advance into 
Roumania, 1916. The amazing mobility and force of 
the German cavalry under unfavorable conditions enabled 
it to repeatedly envelop the flank of the retreating Rou- 
manians and, by seizing crossings, cutting communica- 
tions, and screening, to facilitate the rapid advance of the 
infantry. 

For purposes of the exercises the Squadron was assumed 
to be at war strength, reénforced, consisting of the follow- 
ing elements: 

a. Commander’s Group. 

b. Troops A, B and C (C Troop not represented). 

c. Machine Gun Detachment (1 Platoon, cal. .30; 1 
platoon, cal. .50; 1 sec. 37-mm.) (Not represented. ) 

d. Pioneer and Demolition Section with operating per- 
sonnel. (Not represented.) 

e. Four Scout Cars (Two represented). 

f. Medical and Veterinary Detachments (Represent- 
ed). 

g- Motor Trains. 

h. Motor Ambulance. 

The general situation as outlined on commetcial road 
maps and geological survey maps of upper New York 
State represented a close parallel to the Roumanian situa- 
tion. The Hudson River, Lake Champlain, and the 
Richelieu River formed the boundary between two states 
Red (east) and Blue (west) at war with each other for 
two years. During an earlier phase the Reds had crossed 
the frontier line and driven the Blues back to the general 
line KINGSTON-ONEONTA-CARTHAGE-ALEX- 
ANDRIA BAY. There the situation stabilized. 

On August ist, the Blues launched a general offensive 
along the entire line. The Blue right eeattued the general 
line CATSKILL-MIDDLEBURG- JOHNSTOWN and 
secured control of the western exits from the Adirondacks 
of highways Nos. 8 and 28. Until August 3oth, the Blue 
left made no progress. On that date the Blue First Army 
renewed its attack along the line NATURAL BRIDGE- 
ALEXANDRIA BAY. To the 1st Cavalry Division on 
the right was assigned the mission to defeat the Red Cav- 
alry in its front, to advance on TUPPER LAKE via 
SEVEY interrupting road and rail communications there 
and to operate against the rear of the Reds along the First 
Army front. 

An inspection of maps of the area involved reveals a 
striking similarity, topographically, to the Roumanian 
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General Situation 


theater of operations in 1916. Substitute the Adirondacks 
for the Transylvanian Alps and the St. Lawrence for the 
Danube and the setting is identical. In both cases the 
slope from the mountains down to the river is cut by 
numerous unfordable streams emptying into the river. 
The Germans in the Roumanian Campaign enveloped the 
Roumanian left (river) flank and drove them against the 
mountains. As designed for the exercises the plans called 
for a Blue envelopment of the Red left (in this case the 
mountain) flank and a forcing against the St. Lawrence. 
In both instances the missions assigned to the Cavalry 
were identical—parallel pursuit and envelopment. 

At 3:00 p.M., August 31st, Captain Hugh G. Culton, 
detailed as Squadron Commander, outlined to all officers 
the general situation and the rst special situation. The 
1st special situation found the 1st Squadron, 3d Cavalry, 
an element of the 1st Cavalry Division, at STERLING- 
VILLE with the mission of operating against the Red 
left lank and maintaining liaison between the First Army 
on its left and the 1st Cavalry Division on its right. The 
Cavalry Division was in contact with Red Cavalry near 
CARTHAGE. The Squadron Commander had infor- 
mation that the Red line was moving back to reorganize 


on the east bank of the OSWEGATCHIE River and that 


September-October 


the Red Cavalry was retreating on TUPPER LAKE 
closely pursued by the Blue Cavalry. From the rst Cay- 

alry Division the Squadron received orders to advance 
at once on RUSSELL, NEW YORK, there to operate 
against the rear of the retreating Red Army and to main- 

tain contact with the Blue First Army. The rst Cavalry 

Division was to keep contact with the Squadron by radiv 
and armored car. 

Captain Culton ordered his command to prepare a. 
once for a night march to RUSSELL where the Squadro 
would go into concealed bivouac. Appropriate measutc, 
for security and liaison were directed. 

The Squadron left STERLINGVILLE at 4:46 p.m., 
August 31st, and reached RUSSELL, a distance of 43 
miles, at 1:41 A.M., September 1st. About half of the 
march was over gravelled surface and the other half con- 
crete and macadam. Gravel roads in that section were 
found to be exceptionally rough and covered with loos: 
stones somewhat larger than the fist. On a dark night 
this type of road was extremely bad going. Not a horse 
was lamed, however, and not a single shoe lost. Under 
such conditions the paved highways presented a wel- 
come relief and, despite the hazards of speeding motorists 
and stray mail boxes and fence posts, the sodded shoulders 
of the class 1 highways were found the most satisfactory 
going of all. For tactical reasons the 21 miles to the first 
bivouac was made in less than three hours. The Squadron 
bivouacked at PLEASANT VALLEY SCHOOL for 
one hour and a half to water and feed both men and 
animals. Throughout this march, as in all succeeding 
ones, great pains were taken to simulate conduct under 
war-time conditions. Modifications were made only when 
required by exigencies of the situation. Though this was 
the first night march of the Squadron as a whole, no out- 
standing difficulty was experienced. 

The morale of the organization was high; vigilant 
checking by officers and noncommissioned officers kept 
the troopers alert. Not a single article of equipment was 
lost. The codrdination of gaits within the column, at first 
troublesome, was solved by increasing the distances be- 
tween elements. A tendency to follow the watch, and 
not the demands of the terrain, was discouraged. 

The Squadron train, consisting of the motorized pla- 
toon and two troop-owned trucks marched to RUSSELL 
by a slightly different route. Camp was set up and one 
truck, escorted by a section of scout cars which had been 
engaged in distant reconnaissance of road conditions, re- 
turned with food and forage for the mounted troops at 
the PLEASANT VALLEY bivouac. 

At (3:00 P.M., Sunday, September 1st, the 2d special 
situation represented the rst Cavalry Division as having 
reached SEVEY and continuing its drive on TUPPER 
LAKE. The rearward elements of the Red forces were 
crossing the Grass River. Squadron reconnaissance te- 
ported that the Red left flank was retreating into HER- 
MON and that a battalion of Red pioneers was construct- 
ing entrenchments along the east bank of the Grass River 


north of PUTNAMS CORNERS. Under Captain Cul- 
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Movement of 1st Squadron, 3d Cavalry, August 31st to September 5th, inclusive. 


ton the Squadron, less trains, left brvouac and moved on 
PUTNAMS CORNERS. 

The terrain at this locality being rolling pasture land, 
was well suited to tactical deployment and the good-will 
of the land owners provided ample room for movement. 
Advance notices of the exercise had been published, and 
the results were amazing. A gallery of well over 4,000 
people gathered at PUTNAMS CORNERS to view the 
novel spectacle. The exercise assumed the nature of a 
country fair with roads blocked to traffic for over a mile 
in all directions. The manifest interest and the intel- 
ligent questions and comments by the spectators revealed 
a most gratifying concern of the people in the military 
forces of their country. 

At PUTNAMS CORNERS a pivot of fire was set 
down and a mounted turning move made. All weapons 
including scout cars were used against the enemy position 
which was outlined by flags. The hostile troops were ad- 
judged defeated and dispersed, and the Squadron returned 
to the RUSSELL bivouac to rest and enjoy the hospitality 
of the people of that town. This attitude of cordial friend- 
liness was met everywhere along the route and was re- 
turned by the Squadron. Visitors were always welcomed 
and every effort was made to show them points of interest 
in the camp. 

At 6:10 P.M., September 2d, Captain Joseph M. Glas- 
gow relieved Captain Culton as Squadron Commander 
and presented at that time the 3d special situation. A 
general withdrawal of the Red forces to the northeast had 
begun, and a small concentration of troops was observed 
at GRAND ISLE, VERMONT. Leading elements of 
the Blue First Army had reached the line HERMON- 
OGDENSBURG and were continuing the advance. Op- 


posing Red Cavalry had been dispersed and the 1st Cav- 
alry Division, less detachments, was advancing on TUP- 
PER LAKE, The 2d Cavalry Brigade, reénforced, was 
to move from SEVEY to COLTON to attack the rear 
of the retreating Red Army. The 1st Squadron, 3d Cav- 
alry, was ordered to march on ST. REGIS FALLS, NEW 
YORK, there to cover the roads leading to SARANAC 
LAKE from the north and the northwest and to await 
further orders. 

The Squadron left RUSSELL at 2:50 a.m., September 
4th, and, after halting one and one-half hours for break- 
fast and caring for animals about midway, reached ST. 
REGIS FALLS a distance of 43 miles at 1:14 P.M., the . 
same day. The ease with which the kitchen and stable 
facilities were transported to the breakfast bivouac per- 
mitted the field picket line to be set up, feed bags to be 
filled and laid out and a hot breakfast served. These de- 
sirable features were attained despite an early and rapid 
breaking of the previous camp. 

The Squadron was getting into the mountainous coun- 
try of the upper Adirondacks. The nature of road surfaces 
did not vary and the hard surfaces were taking heavy toll 
in horseshoes. An average of thirty horses had to be shod 
at each halt for the night. Saddle lumps and foot in- 
juries were the most common troubles encountered and 
required ceaseless treatment by the stable crews and the 
Veterinary Detachment to prevent them from becoming 
serious hazards. 

At ST. REGIS FALLS, Major Lawrence G. Forsythe, 
was detailed as Squadron Commander and at 3:15 P.M.. 
September 3d, presented the 4th special situation. The 
rst Cavalry Division had reached TUPPER LAKE. The 


entire Red Army was withdrawing northeast towards 
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LAKE CHAMPLAIN. Under orders to prevent enemy 
forces from reaching SARANAC LAKE by route U. S. 
No. 3, the Squadron left ST. REGIS FALLS at 6:14 
A.M., September 3d, and marched 29 miles over steep 
macadam and gravel roads to reach LOON LAKE, 
NEW YORK, at 12:10 p.M., that day. 

At LOON LAKE Captain Roland A. Browne as- 
sumed command of the Squadron and outlined the sth 
special situation at 3:15 A.M., September 4th. The 2d 
Cavalry Brigade was at POTSDAM, NEW YORK, cut- 
ting Red communications on route No. 11. Red efforts to 
_ ctoss the ST. LAWRENCE RIVER were nullified by 
Blue Air Forces; the First Army was in close pursuit of 
the retreating Red Army; and the 1st Cavalry Division 
was blocking the retreat, through the ADIRONDACKS, 
of the Red left lank. The rst Squadron, 3d Cavalry, had 
orders to move on PLATTSBURG, and there prevent 
Red troops from crossing Lake Champlain. 

The Squadron under Captain Browne marched from 
LOON LAKE at 5:58 a.m., September 5th, and com- 
pleted the 38-mile march to PLATTSBURG BAR- 
RACKS at 1:55 p.M., that day. With this march ended 
the mountainous terrain of the Adirondacks. One sec- 
tion of scout cars (not represented) was sent forward to 
reconnoiter the area around the crossing at CUMBER- 
LAND HEAD and to remain in observation there while 
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September-October 


the remaining section (represented), was used to ad- 
vantage in advance reconnaissance of routes. 

This movement terminated the six-day series of field 
exercises for the Squadron. The cavalry enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of the 26th Infantry at Plattsburg Barracks and 
at 6:00 A.M., September 6th, the Squadron, under com 
mand of Lieutenant Colonel Wilbourn, crossed Lake 
Champlain by ferry and marched to the Artillery Rang- 
at Underhill, Vermont, for collective mounted pistol fir- 
ing, combat practice, and platoon proficiency tests. 

The morale of the command remained high throughou: 
the march over and back. March discipline was superic: 
and no equipment of value was lost. But three horse; 
failed to return with the command. One of these sus- 
tained a broken leg when kicked and had to be destroyed: 
another was kicked so badly that it had to be left at 
Madison Barracks; the third was an animal which had 
been placed on an I. & I. report but had been retained in 
the service. 

The Squadron considers both the march and the field 
exercises completely successful. The main object, tactical 
training on the march, was achieved beyond expectations. 
Chiefly two factors contributed to this success. First, 
the situations were plausible. And secondly, every mem- 
ber of the Squadron was most conscientious in applying 
or simulating the proper principles of war. 
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13th Cavalry’s Practice March to Hutchinson and Return 


By Coroner Cuarces F. Martin, 13th Cavalry 


Spee 13th Cavalry having been designated by The 
Commandant, The Cavalry School, to participate in 
the annual convention of the Kansas State Convention of 
the American Legion, started from Fort Riley on August 
26, 1935, for Hutchinson, Kansas, a distance of 131 
miles. 

Regimental objectives during the march included: 

a. A test of the value of special felt padding of the 
bars of the McClellan Saddle as a measure to prevent or 
reduce injuries to withers and backs. 

b. A test of the regimental experimental modification 
of the soldier’s pack. 

c. A test of supply methods using Fort Riley as rail- 
head for the entire distance. 

d. A test of rates of march and marching methods. 

e. A test of the new convertible trailers now a part of 
the regimental train. 

The regiment encountered some rather heavy rains and 
mud on the way to Hutchinson; excellent weather and 
good toads on the way back. Horsed elements marched 
generally on unsurfaced roads; the trains on hard surface 
roads. 

At Hutchinson, camp was pitched in the fair grounds. 
The regiment marched in the parade on September 2d, 


gave two reviews, and some demonstrations of cavalry 
action. The state officials, the officials and members of the 
American Legion, the officers and men of the National 
Guard, and the citizens of the city were exceedingly 
cordial and did everything possible to assist the troops 
and to make our stay pleasant. They provided generous 
and delightful entertainment. Public attendance at the 
regimental ceremonies and demonstrations was unusually 
large, and the regiment enjoyed every moment of its stay 
at Hutchinson as well as in its bivouacs en route in all of 
which the same cordial treatment and relationships pre- 
vailed. 

On the return trip, the regiment made a march of 30 
miles and one of 40 miles on successive days. On Sep- 
tember 7th, the last day’s march of 19.2 miles to the post 
was made in three hours. 

a. Valuable information was acquired as to all the test 
projects, but space does not permit discussing them all at 
this time. 

There was no difficulty in the supply system. The 
“shuttle”’ truck section loaded at the post each afternoon 
with rations, forage, wood, gasoline and oil, left at 5:00 
A.M. the following morning, delivered supplies to the 
troops upon arrival at bivouac and returned to the post im- 
mediately after servicing the trucks. 

(Continued on page 56) 





The Cavalry Rifle Team at 
Camp Perry 


By Captain Tuomas J. Heavey,3d Cavalry 
Team Captain 


; HILE the Cavalry Rifle Team did not make 
\W showing in the National Team Match 
(the final event at Camp Perry) that had 
heen expected of it, there is enough balm of Gilead in 
che form of some fifty rifle and thirty pistol medals to 
make the summer’s effort worth while to the cavalry 
ond of great benefit to those who participated in the 
various matches. In addition to these medals, the shoot- 
ing members of the squad took away some three hundred 
and twenty odd dollars in prize money from the National 
Rifle Association. 
A brief narrative of the activities of the Rifle Team 
Squad, together with a list of medal winners, follows: 
Upon reporting at Camp Perry, the Cavalry Squad 
turned over to the authorities some twenty enlisted men 
of the “service detachment,’’ and two officers and twenty 
“ex” shooters. The service detachment functioned as 


telephone operators and on other similar type tasks dur- 
ing the conduct of the Matches. The two officers were 
detailed as range officers. The shooters were detailed as 


instructors in the “Small Arms School,” and later were 
detailed informally as coaches for the numerous civilian 
teams. The conduct of these cavalry officers and enlisted 
men, and the performance of their diverse duties caused 
many words of praise to reach the ears of the Team Cap- 
tain. Certainly they earned an enviable reputation as 
men and officers willing and anxious to do their share. 
Some of the shooters who were working with the civilian 
teams were fortunate enough to receive more than words 
of thanks and praise. Sergeant Towne, 3rd Cavalry, took 
back to Fort Ethan Allen a most elaborate telescope rest, 
presented by the members of the civilian team he coached. 
Sergeant Locks, 4th Cavalry, received a letter of com- 
mendation from our friends in Kansas for his excellent 
work in assisting the Kansas Civilian Team into Class 
A. 

The remainder of the Squad was able to continue 
shooting on the Erie Range during the conduct of the 
“Small Arms School,” and the team officials were kept 
guessing daily as to who would actually shoot on the 
Rifle and Pistol Teams. However at the conclusion of 
this school, the regular squad was not permitted to fire, 
and whether this enforced lay off was for the better or 
not, is debatable. The eligible lists must be submitted on 
September 1st, unfortunately for us this year, so there was 
no choice at the end other than to use the men listed. 

The N.R.A. Matches commenced September 7th. 
Due to securing a fairly large allotment of funds to pay 
entrance fees to these Matches, the Cavalry was able to 


‘ 


enter more men than in previous years. The success of 
the Cavalry Squad in the Individaul matches was very 
gratifying. In practically every rifle match in which our 
men entered, we mianaged to place men in the medals, 
and although we did not win any individual match, the 
Cavalrymen were knocking at the door, quite persistently. 
Our first rifle team match, the Enlisted Men’s Trophy 
Match saw us out in front at the end, leading by two 
points, and our morale was up correspondingly. How- 
ever, the team captain and coach were just about nervous 
wrecks at the end. We finished the 200 yard phase about 
on even terms with several other teams, and at the com- 
mencement of the 600 yard phase gained nothing. Our 
second pair got off to a beautiful start, but Sergeant Mc- 
Gimpsey, after getting nine consecutive fives, put his 
last shot on the wrong target. In the mixup over this, we 
lost quite a bit of time, and our last pair had to finish in 
about twelve minutes. They did, with a minute to spare, 
and turned in a pair of forty-nines that sewed the match 
up. The first man to greet me was the Marine Corps 
Captain and congratulations 
from him at this time sound- 
ed pretty sweet to my ears. 
Immediately following this 
match, the Regimental Team 
Match was held, in which for 
the first time the Cavalry was 
represented. One team from 
the 3rd Cavalry, composed of 
members of the Rifle Team 
Squad, was entered and a sec- 
ond team from the 1st Cav- 
alry, composed of four regu- 
lar members of the squad and 
two substitutes from the sta- 
tistical department, entered 
the match. The 3rd Cavalry 
team did fairly well, placing 
ninth. The 1st Cavalry team 
had lots of fun, but did not 
get in very high at the finish. 
The team entered in the 
Herrick Match used tele- 
scopic sights, pressure barrels, 
and special ammunition. It 
finished third, which is very 
creditable with inexperienced 
men using special equipment. 


Enlisted Men’s Trophy, 

Presented by Enlisted Men 

of U. S$. Marine Corps. 

Won 1935 by Cavalry Rifle 
Team. 
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The pistol firing of the entire cavalry group made all 


competitors sit up and take notice, that is, before the 
National Team Match. In this particular match how- 
ever, things happened that have not yet been explained, 
and the Cavalry Team finished in fifth place, behind the 
Marines, but still leading all service teams. We should 
have been an easy winner. We were decidedly off color. 
There are not any alibis in shooting, so I make none. 


The National Team Match furnishes food for thought 


for those interested in psychology, but is poor reading 
matter for those cavalrymen interested in real shooting. 


Better luck, if and when we try again. Regardless of 
this outcome, I feel that the Cavalry Rifle Team Squad 
of this year, undoubtedly has prospects of developing into 
a team that will be second to none. Obviously, due to the 
circumstances of the past four years, we are sadly lacking 
in competitive experience. With this experience, satis- 
factory results will ensue. Without it, it is quite possible 
that this year's experience will be repeated. 


In the past I have heard informally that the best men 
of the cavalry do not enter these rifle competitions. I 
do not feel that this condition was true this year. The 
men and officers, attending the tryouts were of excellerit 
type, and made every possible effort to do their best. It 
is quite possible that they tried too hard. But we must 
realize that in these National Rifle and Pistol competi- 
tions, the cavalry is competing with the chosen best shots 
of the other services, and with civilians who devote time 
and unstinted money to their hobby. To present a credit- 
able record, demands that we do as other competitors do. 
We can never win matches with unseasoned, untried, 
shooters, that have not had competitive experience. Nor 
does one year’s experience accomplish the desired end, 
even with the best soldiers and officers in the Cavalry. 
The amateur can not hope to beat consistently the sea- 
soned professional, regardless of his natural ability. 


In closing, it is desired to express the appreciation of the 
Team officials and the shooters of the squad for the work 
of the service detachment, furnished by the 14th Cavalry. 
Their task was long and irksome, and the success of the 
Squad, meagre though it may be, is in a large measure 
due to the cheerful, and uniformly excellent work done 
by the service detachment. 


A list of cavalry medal winners in the N.R.A. and 
National Matches appears in the adjoining column. 


These medals, except for the National medals, which 
will be mailed to competitors from Washington, were 
presented to the members of the Cavalry Squad by Major 
General Leon B. Kromer, Chief of Cavalry, at the Cav- 
alry Team Camp in Camp Perry, on the evening pre- 
ceding the 1000 yard phase of the National Rifle Team 


Match. 


Match 
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Place 


Se ptember-October 


Score 
RIFL E (Actual Score 
Followed by 


Name Possible Score) 





Coast Guard 


9th 


Pfe. Earl N. Solie, 7th Cav. 97-100 





Navy 


7th 


1st Sgt. W. E. Fitzgerald, 2d Cav. Brig.. 95-100 





Marine Corp 


7th 


Sgt. Wm. T. McGimpsey, 1st Cav. (Mecz.) 98-100 





Members 


Sgt. Wm. T. McGimpsey, 1st Cav. (Mecz.) 50-50 





Presidents 


Sgt. Wm. T. McGimpsey, 1st Cav. (Mecz.) 142-150 
Sgt. Jens B. Jensen, Cav. Sch. Det. 141-150 
Pfe. Jesse A. Morton, 14th Cav. 141-150 
Sgt. Victor Shantz, 11th Cav. 141-150 
Tech. Sgt. L. H. Hedglin, 1st Cav. 139-150 





Wimbledon 


Sgt. Edward Yeszerski, 3d Cav. - 
Sgt. W. G. Hamel, 4th Cav. 7-1 
Tech. Sgt. L. H. Hedglin, 1st Cav. (Mecz.) 96-100 





Leech 


Sgt. W. D. Reynolds, 2d Cav. 103-105 





Wright 


Szt. Wm. T. McGimpsey, 1st Cav. (Mecz.) 623-650 
Tech. Sgt. L. H. Hedglin, 1st Cav. (Mecz.) 612-650 





DuPont 


1st Sgt. W. E. Fitzgerald, 2d Cav. Brig. 1786-1850 
Sgt. Edward Yeszerski, 3d. Cav. 1763-1850 





National In- 
dividual 


125th 


1st Sgt. W. E. Fitzgerald, 2d Cav. Brig. 233-250 
Sgt. W. G. Hamel, 4th Cav. 232-250 
Sgt. W. D. Reynolds, 2d Cav. 229-250 
Tech. Sgt. L. H. Hedglin, 1st Cav. (Mecz.) 229-250 
Sgt. Jens B. Jensen, Cav. Sch. Det. 227-250 
Sgt. R. C. Dedmon, 12th Cav. 227-250 





Two-man Team, 
200 yds. 


3d 


1st Lt. S. M. Myers, 12th Cav. 92-100 
Sgt. W. D. Reynolds, 2d Cav. 





Enlisted 
Men’s Team 


1st 


Sgt. Jens B. Jensen, Cav. Sch. Det. 

Sgt. Victor Shantz, 11th Cav. 

Sgt. Wm. T. McGimpsey, 1st Cav. (Mecz.) 
Cpl. Alex. F. Kellerman, 1st Cav. (Mecz.) 
Sgt. W. D. Reynolds, 2d Cav. 

Sgt. W. G. Hamel, 4th Cav. 


564-600 





Herrick 
Team 


Capt. C. A. Thorp, 1st Cav. 

1st Sgt. W. E. Fitzgerald, 2d Cav. Brig. 
Sgt. Walter Rogers, 4th Cav. 

1st Lt. Grant A. Williams, 2d Cav. Brig. 
Sgt. Rosco R. Grider, 14th Cav. 

Sgt. W. G. Hamel, 4th Cav. 

Sgt. Edward Yeszerski, 3d Cav. 

Capt. C. A. Burcham, 14th Cav. 


1367-1400 





National 
Team 


Sgt. Jens B. Jensen, Cav. Sch. Det. 
Sgt. Victor Shantz, 11th Cav. 
Sgt. W. D. Reynolds, 2d Cav. 
1st Lt. S. L. Myers, 12th Cav. 
Sgt. Rosco R. Grider, 14th Cav. 2 
Sgt. Wm. T. McGimpsey, 1st Cav. (Mecz.) 
Corp. Alex F. Kellerman, 1st Cav. 2 
1st Lt. Hugh W. Stevensen, 13th Cav. 
Capt. H. A. Boone, 5th Cav. 
Sgt. R. C. Dedmon, 12th Cav. 

Team Score 





Cal. .22 Slow 
Fire, Single 
Entry 


PISTOL 


Capt. G. A. Rehm, 14th Cav. 182-200 





Cal. .22 Timed 
Fire, Single 
Entry 


Sgt. Jens B. Jensen, Cav. Sch. Det. 195-200 





Cal. .22 Rapid 
Fire, Single 
Entry 


Capt. G. A. Rehm, 14th Cav. 193-200 





Cal. .88 Slow 
Fire, Single 
Entry 


Pfc. Francis Gormley, 3d Cav. 180-200 





Indiv. Cal. .22 
Championship 


Sgt. Jens B. Jensen, Cav. Sch. Det. 283-300 





Cal. .22 Slow 
Fire, 50 yds. 


Sgt. Jens B. Jensen, Cav. Sch. Det. 182-200 





Cal. .45 Slow 
Fire, 50 yds. 


172-200 


Sgt. Stanley Blazejevski, 3d Cav. 
171-200 


Sgt. Rosco R. Grider, 14th Cav. 





190-200 


Corp. Alex Kellerman, 1st Cav. 
190-200 


Capt. G. A. Rehm, 14th Cav. 





Cal. .45 Rapid 
Fire 


186-200 
184-200 
181-200 


Sgt. James P. Lawrence, 12th Cav. 
Sgt. Stanley Blazejevski, 3d Cav. 
Capt. Clyde A. Burcham, 14th Cav. 





Orton Trophy 


537-600 
530-600 
529-600 


Sgt. Stanley Blazejevski, 3d Cav. 
Corp. Alex Kellerman, 1st Cav. 
Capt. Clyde A. Burcham, 14th Cav. 





Cal. .45 Timed 
Fire, Reentry 


Capt. Olyde A. Burcham, 14th Cav. 283-300 





Cal. .45 Rapid 
Fire, Reentry 


276-300 
275-300 
269-300 


Capt. G. A. Rehm, 14th Cav. 
Capt. Clyde A. Burcham, 14th Cav. 
Sgt. Stanley Blazejevski, 3d Cav. 





National In- 
dividual 


Sgt. Stanley Blazejevski, 3d Cav. 265-300 
Sgt. Jens B. Jensen, Cav. Sch. Det. 

Capt. G. A. Rehm, 14th Cav. 

Jorp. Alex Kellerman, 1st Cav. 

Capt. Clyde A. Burcham, 14th Cav. 

Sgt. Rosco R. Grider, 14th Cav. 

Ist Sgt. W. E. Fitzgerald, 2d Cav. Brig. 

Sgt. Edward Yeszerski, 3d Cav. 

Pfc. Earl Solie, 7th Cav. 





National Pistol 
Team 


Capt. G. A. Rehm, 14th Cav. 

Sgt. Jens B. Jensen, Cav. Sch. Det. 

Sgt. Stanley Blazejevski, 3d Cav. 

Capt. Clyde A. Burcham, 14th Cav. 

Ist Sgt. W. E. Fitzgerald, 2d Cav. Brig. 
Team Score 





Death! Then What? 


By Captain J. H. DoHerty 
Finance Department 


[ye is a saying in the Army that “time, tide and 


army transports wait for no man, and for darn few 

women.” Be that as it may, Death, frequently 
symbolized by a cadaverous long-whiskered old gentle- 
man carrying a scythe, misses no one, and is so incon- 
siderate as to call at inopportune times and frequently 
when the individual is least prepared for his reception. 
Death is by no means a pleasant subject to contemplate 
or talk about. So seldom is it discussed that the members 
of the deceased’s family are usually left without sufficient 
information to make a prompt and efficient settlement of 
his estate. 


When an officer or enlisted man dies, the widow is 


usually in a highly emotional state at the very time when 
all her faculties are needed to initiate action to secure all 
the rights and benefits to which she is entitled. The in- 
formation furnished here has been compiled with the 
hope that it will help to smooth out some of the rough 
places and furnish a ready reference at a time when it is 
most needed. 

The laws and regulations governing the granting of 
pensions and other allowances change so frequently that 
some details of this paper may be out of date by the time 
it is published. Officers and enlisted men should en- 
deavor to keep up-to-date data where their families will 
find them in emergency, or arrange with a dependable 
agency to look after these things. 

Each of the 24 subjects briefly discussed here should be 
carefully read by all those who desire, while still living, 
to do what they can to lighten the burden thrown upon 
the widow. It is most important that somewhere each 
officer and enlisted man should have a complete, up-to- 
date, file containing his last will and testament, his in- 
surance policies, records of stocks and bonds, deeds to 
real estate, original marriage and birth certificates, a brief 
statement of his desires for burial, a copy ot his last in- 
come tax return, and other important records. In the 
event that a man or his wife has been married previously, 
there should be a record of the death or legal divorce of 
the former spouse. Affirmative proof must be established 
that widows or other dependents claiming a pension are 
legitimately entitled to it. 


We frequently hear the assertion that the Veterans Ad- 
ministration is hard-hearted and so bound up in red tape 
that processing claims is slowed down by what appear to 
be unnecessary and sometimes impertinent calls for ad- 
ditional information regarding the widow’s rights; actual 
experience has shown that these things are necessary in 
order that the Government’s interest may properly be 
safeguarded. Widows must realize that they are claiming 
a pension from the Government (the Government is 
claiming nothing from them) and that they must prove 


Each officer and enlisted 
man should, while living, 
arrange to lighten the bur- 
den on the widow. 


to the full satisfaction of the authorities that they are en- 
titled to the compensation. This fact should be kept in 
mind: a widow may be paid insurance, adjusted compen- 
sation, etc., for one or more husbands, but she is restricted 
in her pension rights to her last husband. 

A specimen of a last will and testament is contained 
in paragraph 23; this may be modified to suit individual 
circumstances. 

With one or two exceptions, names and numbers of 
forms have not been stated due to the fact that they are 
frequently changed; however, the basic principle involved 
is stated 1n each title. Readers should keep i in mind that 
whenever the words “‘wife’’ or ‘“widow”’ are used the in- 
structions or suggestions apply equally as well to “other 


dependents.” 


SECTION II 

1. BURIAL PLOT. In the event the deceased owned 
a burial plot in a civilian cemetery, his wife should have 
knowledge of that fact and information as to its location. 
A written statement of the deceased should also exist 
concerning his desires as to where his remains shall rest. 
In the event that the deceased desired burial in a federal 
cemetery, such as Arlington, that fact should be known 
to his widow. This is 2 question of immediate concern 
when death occurs and should be definitely settled prior 
to that time. If the remains are to be interred in Arling- 
ton, a telegram should be sent to the Commanding Off- 
cer, Washington Quartermaster Depot, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., stating the number in the 
funeral party, the date and hour of arrival of the train 
upon which the remains will reach Washington, and 
whether interment is to be made imrnediately or the re- 
mains are to be placed 1 in a vault pending further arrange: 
ments. There is no expense attached to the services 
furnished in Washington. Another matter to be con- 
sidered is that the Government furnishes a headstone for 
the grave. These stones are of regulation design and size 
(42°x13 "x4”) the upper 24 inches being above ground 
when in place. Should the widow dncide to have a me- 
morial more elaborate than that furnished by the Gov- 
ernment, the design, if it is to be erected in a federal 
cemetery, must be: approved by the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, and the cost must be paid by her. 


2. DIRECTIONS FOR BURIAL. Regardless of 
where the death of military personnel on active duty oc- 
curs, it is highly important that The Adjutant General of 
the Army be notified immediately, stating the time and 
date, and if possible, the cause of death. Army regulations 
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require that Commanding Officers notify The Adjutant 
General’s Office by radio, cable or telegraph immediately 
upon the death of an officer under his command. This ts 
of importance to the Chief of Finance, The Adjutant 
General and to the Press Relations Section of the General 
Staff. If death occurs on an army post, or in an army 
hospital, there is very little the widow is required to do. 

All Quartermasters have contracts with undertakers 
which provide that the remains of all officers and enlisted 
men shall be embalmed, furnished a casket, and trans- 
ported to the local cemetery or to the train. There ap- 

ars to be no reason why, when such contractors are avail- 
able, they should not be informed that the family of the 
deceased wishes the funeral and equipment exactly as re- 
quired by Government contract with no embellishments 
and no extra expense. If interment is to be made at a 
cemetery some distance from the place where the death 
occurred, Army Regulations provide that the remains shall 
have an escort; the normal arrangement is for the widow 
to escort the remains, and as such, transportation at Gov- 
ernment expense is authorized. In the event death oc- 
curred at a place other than an army post, after notifying 
The Adjutant General, the widow should get in touch 
with the nearest Quartermaster who will make the nec- 
essary arrangements for burial. However, if death occurs 
at a place so remote from an army post that it is not prac- 
tical to secure a contract undertaker, the widow is author- 
ized to arrange for the preparation of the remains for 
burial, including a suitable casket. The cost to the Gov- 
ernment for this service should not exceed. $100.00. When 
unusual circumstances justify it the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral will approve an expenditure of not to exceed $150.00. 
In cases TF his nature it is advisable for the widow to 
keep a memorandum of all expenses paid by her in crder 
that she may be reimbursed. It is preferable to have the 
undertaker submit an itemized bill direct to the Quarter- 
master General. A more elaborate casket than that furn- 
ished by the Government may be ordered but the added 
cost over and above the contract price must be paid by the 
widow. 

Without any interit to speak disparagingly of a nec- 
essary business, it should be realized that undertakers 
may be expected to secure as large and expensive an order 
as possible, Relatives are apt to feel that absence of pre- 
tentiousness is indicative of a lack of respect. These two 
tendencies can cause considerable unnecessary expense. 
Retired officers not on active duty are not entitled to 
burial at Government expense except that the Veterans 
Administration will allow $100.00 for this purpose if it 
can be affirmatively proved to the satisfaction of the Ad- 
ministration that the deceased was a veteran of a war and 
did not leave an estate worth more than $1,000.00. De- 
ceased retired officers are entitled to burial in Government 
Cemeteries. 


3. SIX MONTHS GRATUITY PAY. The widow 
of every army officer or soldier on active duty, whose death 
is not a result of his own misconduct, is entitled to a 
gratuity payment equal to six months pay. The word 


Se ptember-October 


“pay” means only base, longevity and flying pay; it does 
not include rental or subsistence allowance. Payment is 
restricted to a wife or minor child previously designated 
by the officer or soldier. (A.G.O. form 41). Payment o/ 
this gratuity, other than to a wife or a minor child, wil! 
be made only when the dependency can be affirmatively 
established, and where such person has been designate 
by the deceased as his beneficiary. Practically all financ 
officers have a supply of blank forms upon which this 
claim may be made. In the continental United States th: 
form should be submitted to the Finance Officer, U.S. 
A., Munitions Building, Washington, D. C. If death 
occurs in aN overseas possessions, payment may be mad: 
by the Department Finance Officer. There is a popula: 
impression that the six months gratuity pay is intended to 
cover funeral expenses. Such is not the case. 


4. ARREARS OF PAY. The widow is also entitled 
to the pay and allowances earned by the officer or soldier 
from the date of last payment to and including the date 
of his death. This payment includes base and longevity 
pay, rental and subsistence allowance, flying pay, etc. 
A blank form upon which to set forth this claim may be 
obtained from the local Finance Officer. The actual pay- 
ment of this voucher may require considerable time as it 
is not paid by army authorities and must be submitted to 
the General Accountancy Office, Washington, D. C., for 
settlement. Before payment is made, it must be ascer- 
tained that the officer or soldier is not indebted to the 
United States or its instrumentalities. The widow may 
hasten the settlement of this claim by discharging all out- 
standing financial obligations of her husband to Army 
agencies such as post exchange, commissary, etc. 


5. ARMY MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION IN- 
SURANCE. In the event the deceased officer was a mem- 
ber of the Army Mutual Aid the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation immediately telegraphs or cables $1,500 to the 
beneficiary. This payment usually is made the same day 
the report of death reaches the War Department. It 1s 
here deemed appropriate to state that the Army Mutual 
Aid Association maintains an organization in Washing- 
ton, which is able to render great assistance to widows and 
other dependents in the settlement of claims for pensions, 
bonus, war risk insurance, other insurance, etc. In the 
cases that have come to the personal attention of the 
writer, the widows of officers who carried insurance in the 
Army Mutual Aid were most appreciative of the courtesy 
and service rendered by the Association in the settlement 
of their claims, some even going so far as to state that the 
service obtained after death was alone worth the pre- 
miums paid. 

6. U. S. GOVERNMENT INSURANCE. The 
widow should consult some well-informed agency, a 
lawyer, or the local Red Cross Representative, for advice 
as to the proper preparation of her application for settle- 
ment of U. S. Government insurance. At the time the 
officer-or soldier took out the insurance he designated a 
beneficiary to whom payment was to be made; or, during 
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the life of the policy he may have written to the Veterans 
Administration and had the policy endorsed to change 
the beneficiary. In either event the designated beneficiary 
at the time of death is the only person who can collect 
Government insurance. It is not necessary to prove any 
degree of dependency in order to secure payment. It 
frequently happens that young officers take out Govern- 
— insurance, designating their mother as the bene- 
fictary. Subsequently these officers marry, but neglect to 
ciange the designation of beneficiary from the mother to 
tie wife. If death occurs the wife is left stranded and 
payment must be made to the mother. Keeping the 
cesignation of a beneficiary up to date is a detail that 
siould not be overlooked. It is here deemed appropriate 
t» discuss briefly the total disability benefits on Gov- 
‘ment insurance. 
Each U. S. Government life insurance policy contains 
a proviso covering total permanent disability (permanent 
as distinguished from temporary). In the event of total 
permanent disability, the Government waives the pay- 
ment of further premiums and pays to the insured $5.75 
per month as long as the insured shall live, for each 
$1,000.00 of insurance carried. If death occurs before 
240 payments have been made, the balance is paid in one 
lump sum to the beneficiary. For a small additional pte- 
mium the Government will endorse any policy now in 
force to include a total disability provision (temporary). 
This was authorized by Section 311 of the World War 
Veterans Act of 1924, as amended July 3, 1930. With 


this proviso in force, any A ge ove who suffers any 


impairment of mind or b which continually renders 
it impossible for the disabled person to follow any sub- 
stantially gainful occupation, will be paid $s. 75, per 
month for each $1,000.00 of insurance, commencing with 
the first day of the fifth month of such disability, and 
continuing ve the time of total disability. Also, pre- 
miums on the policy are waived and the face value of the 
insurance is not reduced or impaired in any manner as a 
result of the total disability. 

The total disability payments (temporary) may be 
concurrent with, or independent of, the total permanent 
disability provisions already contained in the policy. The 
cost of this additional protection for total disability is 
comparatively small. So expensive has this turned out to 
be for old-line insurance companies that practically all 
have ceased writing this form of insurance. Retirement 
from the Army is not considered sufficient evidence of 
disability, and many officers who have carried disability 
insurance with the Veterans Administration and com- 
mercial companies have been much surprised to learn that 
abnormal blood pressure, heart disease, kidney trouble, 
certain major injuries to eyes, limb and other parts of the 
body are not considered permanently and totally disabling 
by either the Veterans Administration or commercial in- 
surance companies. Those interested in securing a total 
disability provision attached as a rider to their y , aan 
ment insurance policies should write the Director of In- 
surance, Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C. 
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7. ADJUSTED SERVICE CERTIFICATE (BO- 
NUS). If the officer had active service during the World 
War, provided such service was not in the regular army, 
and the officer or soldier held no rank higher than that of 
captain, then he is entitled to a stated amount, based upon 
the length and character of his service, for what is known 
as the World War Bonus, more properly designated as 
Adjusted Service Compensation. The Adjusted Service 
certificate should be found among the effects of the de- 
ceased officer or soldier, and the widow is entitled to the 
proceeds of the face value of the certificate. The certifi- 
cate itself does not contain the name of the beneficiary, 
but there should be on file in the Veterans Administration 
a statement designating a benficiary. When changes are 
made acknowledgment of receipt should be requested. It 
is possible for the officer or soldier to obtain loans up to 
50% of the face value of the certificate, and the widow 
or other dependent should attempt to determine whether 
or not such a loan has been negotiated. In any event the 
present value of the certificate will be paid to the widow, 
or other designated beneficiary, by the Veterans Admin- 
istration. 

8. MONEY IN BANK. Not only are banks re- 
quired to conform to Federal Statutes, but also to laws 
and regulations of the state in which they are doing busi- 


_ hess; therefore it happens sometimes that an officer or 


soldier who carries his account in his own name tempo- 
rarily deprives his wife of the use of this money at a time 
when it 1s most urgently needed. Experience has demon- 
strated that where an officer or enlisted man is married, 
the best plan is to have a joint bank account, for example, 
— “John A. and/or Mary B. Jones, either or the sur- 
vivor.”” When the account is carried in this manner, the 
widow can draw against any balance remaining in the 
bank; otherwise it is required that the widow institute ad- 
ministration proceedings in the courts or probate the hus- 
band’s will before she can have access to the bank bal- 
ance. 

Officers frequently find it convenient or necessary to 
negotiate loans from the bank, giving their personal 
note. In cases of this nature the widow should make 
every effort to redeem any outstanding notes in order that 
her credit standing in the community may not be im- 
paired. In passing, comment is due on the uneconomical 
and foolish practice some officers have of financing the 
purchase of an automobile and negotiating: personal loans 
through financing companies or loan societies who charge 
for this service from 7% to 14%, when they can borrow 
from a bank at 6%. Do not forget that when you obtain 
a $100.00 loan to be repaid in ten monthly installments 
of $10.00 each you usually get $94.00. When the last 
month rolls around, you actually have $4.00 of the bor- 
towed money, while you are paying 6% on $100.00. 
Figure that interest rate - for yourself. The only way a bank 
can make money is to loan money, and an army officer’s 
signature is gilt edge. Get acquainted with the officials of 
one bank and keep an open account there, regardless of 
where you are stationed. If your credit standing is estab- 
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lished, in a pinch you can always mail in a note where 
you are known. In case of a personal note executed by 
another officer the widow can either call on the drawer 
for the face value of the note or send it to her bank for 
collection. 


g. PERSONAL PROPERTY; STOCKS AND 
BONDS. While he is alive, an officer or enlisted man can 
not be too careful in listing all personal property owned 
by him, especially stocks and bonds. In the event the 
stock certificates or the bonds have been placed in a safe 
deposit vault, a record of their location should be made 
and filed with his personal papers. Frequently for a small 
charge a bank will retain stock certificates in their files 
and issue a receipt therefor; such receipts should be 
placed among other valuable papers. 


10. COMMERCIAL INSURANCE POLICIES. 
A record should be maintained of all commercial insurance 
carried, showing the face value, the name of the issuing 
company, policy number, the name of the beneficiary, 
the amount of premiums and how they are paid, and the 
form of the policy, i.e., whether it is a straight life, limited 
payment life, sddomnnd: or annuity. 

Commercial insurance companies require proof of 
death; this is usually accomplished by having two per- 
sons who knew the deceased during life, view the remains 
before the casket is finally closed. If necesary they are 
then in a position to make an affidavit to the fact that the 
deceased 1s actually the person who was insured. The 
companies require this to avoid the payment of fraudu- 
lent claims. 

When death occurs, the sensible thing for the widow 
to do, is to get in touch with the local agent of the insur- 
ance company who will advise her regarding the pro- 
cedure to effect settlement on the policies. Some insur- 
ance companies will agree to mail or wire one-half of the 
amount of the insurance to the widow upon receipt of 
official notification of death from The Adjutant General. 


11. DEED TO HOUSE OR OTHER REAL 
ESTATE OWNED BY DECEASED. In the event the 
deceased owned a house or other real estate, it will be nec- 
essary for the widow to go to court, to be appointed ex- 
ecutrix of the estate. The law differs materially in the 
several states, and it is advisable to consult a lawyer or a 
banker regarding the correct procedure to obtain letters 
testamentary. It is highly important that the deed to the 
house, together with tax receipts, insurance policies, etc., 
be filed at some place known to the wife. 


12, AUTOMOBILE—TITLE, INSURANCE 
AND UNPAID NOTES. Ie is important that the title 
to the family automobile be filed with the other docu- 
ments. It frequently happens that payments are due on 
an automobile that 1s comparatively new; in cases of this 
nature, the title to the car is held either by the bank 
carrying the notes on the car, or by a financing company. 
If the deceased left an estate, State Motor Vehicle Com- 
missionets usually will transfer the title to the widow 
without recourse to law. A record of the insurance carried 
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on the car should also be available. It is deemed appro- 
priate to state that insurance carried in the United Serv- 
ices Automobile Association of Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 
at the time of death is automatically continued until such 
time as the current policy expires, and the widow may 
now reinsure in the Association. The United Services 
Automobile Association appears to be a worthy and 
sound organization directed by personnel of the military, 

naval and allied services. It is actually effecting a savin g 
on premiums for automobile insurance. 


13. ARMY COOPERATIVE FIRE ASSOCIA- 
TION. FIRE INSURANCE ON HOUSEHOLD 
GOODS. A large number of officers carry fire insurance 
in the Army Cooperative Fire Association of Ft. Leavei- 
worth, Kansas. This is a codperative association, and each 
member is required to build up a reserve of $6.00 for 
each $400.00 of insurance carried. After the reserve is 
built up, the annual assessments for insurance amounts 
only to a proportionate share of the annual losses plus a 
small charge for overhead expense. In the event of death, 
the widow cannot carry this insurance but the policy of 
the member is protected for a period of two months after 
his death and the widow is then entitled to a refund of 
of the equity that her husband had in the Association. 
Six months after the member’s death this equity will be 
paid to the widow. The following is an extract from a 
letter received from the Army Cooperative Fire Associ- 
ation, which may prove enlightening: 

There has never been any case of requiring proof in 
making settlement with a widow. Unless we can find some 
account of the death of a member reported in the service 
papers or we hear direct from the widow or some friend, 
it is hard for us to keep track, and we have some accounts 
outstanding for several years, as we do not know to whom 
or where to send the check. 


In addition to being one of the least expensive forms 
of fire insurance that an officer can carry on his household 
goods, policies in this Association are also the most con- 
venient as claims are settled by a board of officers ap- 
pointed at the post where the fire occurred. This is a 
form of insurance that each married officer should carry. 


14. U. S. PENSION. Widows or dependent chil- 
dren and dependent parents of officers and enlisted men 
who die from service causes—proved to the satisfaction 
of the Veterans Administration—are entitled to pension. 
The amount of the pension depends upon whether or not 
the death is peace time or war time service connected; 
also whether the deceased served in the military or naval 
forces during the Spanish War or World War. On March 
19, 1935, President Roosevelt issued four executive orders 
establishing the following pension rates for peace time 
service connected death, regardless of rank: 

Widow under 50 years of age 

Widow 50 years to 65 years of age 

Widow over 65 years of age 

Widow with one child, $7.00 additional for such 


child up to 10 years of age, increased to $11.00 
from age 10 (with $6.00 for each additional 
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child up to 10 years of age, increased to $9.00 
from age 10). Pensions to continue until the 
child reaches the age of 18 years or, if unmarried 
and attending school, until age 21. 


Dependent Parent (only one surviving) 
Dependent Parents (two), each 


A more nearly complete statement of the papers nec- 
essary to substantiate a pension claim is contained in War 
Department Bulletin No. 7, 1934. It should be under- 
siood that unless the officer or soldier was a veteran of the 
war with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, the Boxer 
Rebellion, or earlier wars, the pension is not paid when 
death occurs from other than service causes. In the case of 
ai officer or soldier accidentally killed while on leave of 
absence, or death occurs as a result of some cause origi- 
nating after departure from his station, the widow or de- 
pendents are not entitled to a pension. Neither is a pen- 
sion paid in the case of an officer or soldier who commits 
suicide while on active duty, unless it can be proved that 
there existed some mental disease contracted in or aggra- 
vated by the performance of military duty. The widow 
should investigate the pension provision and, if entitled 
thereto, file a claim as soon after death as possible, as the 
pension starts only from the date the application is re- 
ceived and not from the date of death. Registered mail is 
advised. Widows or other dependents must reconcile 
themselves to a delay, as much research has to be made 
before the application for a pension can be approved. 
Payment is made by the Veterans’ Administration. 


15. COMPENSATION. Compensation is in the na- 
ture of a pension and is payable only to the widow or 
other dependent of a World War veteran who was en- 
titled to receive compensation, pension or retirement pay 
for 30% or more disability, directly incurred in, or ag- 
gravated by service in the World War, and who died 
from a disease or disability not service connected and not 
the result of his own misconduct. Very few, if any, army 
personnel are entitled to this compensation, as their rights 
are determined under other laws. However, it is ad- 
visable to consult an informed agency concerning this 
matter. 


16. ORIGINAL MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE. The 
widow is faced with the necessity of processing various 
claims. At least five of these claims require certified 
copies of the marriage certificate; these copies should be 
ptepared before death, or at least the original should be 
available so that the widow can easily obtain certified 
copies. In the event either spouse has been married previ- 
ously, original or certified copies of death certificates or 
divorce decrees are required and should be available. 


17. ORIGINAL BIRTH CERTIFICATES. All the 
remarks pertaining to marriage certificates apply equally 
as well to birth certificates of children, for the reason 
that pension allowances fluctuate according to the number 
and age of minor dependent children of the deceased. 
Birth certificates are required and must be available. For 


establishing dependency of step-children or adopted chil- 
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dren, procure legal advice; this question is too involved 
to cover in this short article. 


18. AFFIDAVITS FROM WIDOWS. After death 
occurs, and in order to process a claim for pension, aff- 
davits are required by the Veterans Administration; first, 
from the widow, giving a physical description of the de- 
ceased, including his height, weight, complexion, color 
of hair and eyes, age and such other items as occupation 
at the date of entering service, and the place of his birth; 
second, two affidavits for the deceased officer or soldier and 
two for the applicant widow from two disinterested parties 
—not relatives—stating that the widow and the deceased 
had lived together continuously as man and wife since 
marriage. This may seem absurd but the affidavits are 
required. 


19. INCOME TAX. It is very important that there 
be available to the widow a copy of the last income tax 
return filed by the deceased. Practically all revenue of- 
fices mail out income tax blanks in duplicate, and the 
best plan is to retain a file of duplicates readily accessible 
to the widow after death occurs. All officers while on 
foreign service are required to file income tax returns with 
the Collector of Internal Revenue, Baltimore, Md. Some 
officers forward returns to that office, regardless of where 
they are stationed, and find that it is a good plan to fol- 
low, as a continuous record is maintained in one office. 


20. CERTIFICATES OF DEATH. Regardless of 
where death occurs, that is, whether on an army post or 
elsewhere, the law requires that a report of the death be 
filed with the Bureau of Vital Statistics. The widow 
should obtain from this Bureau at least five copies of the 
death certificate; these are required to support various 
claims for moneys due her. Securing these certificates 
may cause a delay of a few days, but it is a matter that 
should be attended to as soon as possible. Experience 
has shown that the undertaker is in the best position to 
secure the original and four copies of the death certificate. 


21. HOUSEHOLD GOODS. The widow must de- 
termine where she intends to establish her future home. 
Army Regulations provide that the household effects of 
deceased officers and soldiers shall be returned to their 
home at Government expense. Procedure is outlined in 
AR 30-960, and the widow should consult the nearest 
Quartermaster for advice and instruction. It is important 
that an inventory of household goods be made; in fact an 
inventory of household goods is a desirable thing to have 
at all times. Where damage to household goods has oc- 
curred as a result of fire, water or the hazards of trans- 
portation, the important things to know are: (1) what 
you have, (2) the original cost, and (3) present value. 
This information is necessary to establish a claim for re- 
imbursement of damage sustained. 


22. TRANSPORTATION OF DEPENDENTS 
TO HOME. If death occurs at a place remote from the 
designated home of the widow, curiously enough there 
is no provision for furnishing transportation at public 
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expense. In such a case immediate payment of insurance 
is most helpful. 


23. LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. There are 
a few who have not made a will. This is such an impor- 
tant, albeit simple matter that it should be attended to 
by each officer and soldier. A sample copy of a will, 


which may be modified to suit conditions, follows: 
IN THE NAME OF GOD, AMEN. 


, being of sound and disposing 
sabi; do hereby make, publish and declare this to be my 
last will and testament, hereby revoking all other wills 
by me hitherto made. 


FIRST: I give, devise and bequeath all of my estate, 
real, personal, and mixed, in fee simple and absolutely, 
to my beloved wife, 

I hereby appoint her my executrix, without bond, with 
full power to sell, mortgage, lease or in any other manner 
dispose of the whole or any part of my said estate. 


SECOND: In the event of the death of my said wife, 

, prior to the death of myself, I give, 

devise and bequeath all of my estate, real, personal, and 

mixed, in fee simple and absolutely to my beloved 

daughter, , and I hereby appoint _--~ 

of the City a 

, as my executor, without bond, wis full 

power to sell, mortgage, lease, or in any other manner 
dispose of the whole or any part of my estate. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF I have hereunto set my 
hand this ___~ day of 


Subscribed, sealed, published and declared by 

the above named testator, as and for his last will in the 
presence of each of us, who, at his request, in his presence, 
and in the presence of each other, at the same time, have 
hereto subscribed our names as witnesses this 


Notes: 
(1) In some States the Law requires three witnesses. 
(2) A brief summary concerning the administration of deceased 
persons’ estates can be found on page 223, World Almanac, 
35 : 


(3) ry brief note concerning Wills may be found on page 209, 
World Almanac, 1935. 

24. ARMY RELIEF SOCIETY. Practically all off- 
cers and their wives, as well as all enlisted men, are aware 
of the fact that they are frequently called upon to make 
donations, stage entertainments, fairs, etc., to raise funds 
for the Army Relief Society. Very few persons in the 
military service are aware of the benefits derived by army 
personnel from the efforts of this Society. It is readily 
apparent that the recipient does not advertise the fact 
that she is receiving help from the Army Relief; but the 
annual report of that Society indicates that it is doing 
excellent work in relieving distress of the widows and 
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other dependents of both officers and enlisted men. At 
the time of death, should circumstances be such that 
a widow finds herself without funds and no immediate 
prospect of receiving any, she should consult the Chap- 
lain or local Secretary of the Army Relief Chapter. In 
deserving cases loans or outright grants are made. The 
degree of distress is, of course, the determining factor and 
must be established affirmatively. Too much credit can 
not be given to the officers of the Army Relief Sitiety y 
for their efforts. They serve without compensation, ar d 
efficiently distribute the funds entrusted to their car:, 
striving always to accomplish the greatest amount of good 
for the largest number. 


SECTION III 


It is quite possible that several other questions miy 
occur to individual officers and enlisted men. Experience 
has shown that in practically all cases the subjects previ- 
ously mentioned are of vital concern, and the question 
now arises—what to do about it? The most practical and 
sensible thing to do, is to procure a container in which *o 
keep all vital records. This may be of metal, canvas, or 
a large manila envelope. It should be labelled ‘ ‘Important 
Papers and Vital Records of ” and 
should be kept 1 in a safe place known to both husband 
and wife. It is suggested that the following or a similar 
form be utilized. Blank spaces to be filled in with the 
necessary information: 


1. BURIAL PLOT. I do (do not) personally own a 
burial lot. 
The lot is located in 


2. In the event of my death, it is my desire that my 
remains rest in 


3. SIX MONTHS GRATUITY PAY. The depend- 


ent designated to receive my six months gratuity pay is 


Nore: If birth, marriage, death or divorce has occurred since 
the last A.G.O. form 41, was mailed to The Adjutant General’s 
Office, an amendment should be sent in immediately. 


4. ARREARS OF PAY. See Section er Nothing 


can be done about this prior to death. 


5. ARMY MUTUAL AID. I am (am not) a mem- 
ber of the Army Mutual Aid Association, and carry in- 
surance in the amount of $ The beneficiary 1s 

The policy number 1s 
The Association pays benefits immediately. 
No formal claim required. 


6. U. S. GOVERNMENT INSURANCE. I have 
(have not) U. S. Government Insurance in the form of a 
straight life, endowment, or » policy in 
the amount of $ The beneficiary of the policy 

Policy Number 
Norte: If birth, marriage, death or divorce has occurred, the 


beneficiary should be changed and a change is not legally recog- 
nized unless it is endorsed on the policy. 


7. ADJUSTED SERVICE CERTIFICATE. I have 
(have not) an Adjusted Service Certificate with a face 
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I have (have not) secured a loan 
against this certificate in the amount of $ 


beneficiary of my Adjusted Service Certificate is 


Note: If birth, marriage, death or divorce has occurred, advise 
the Veterans Administration by letter. Changes are not endorsed 
or the Adjusted Service Certificate. 


8. MONEY IN BANK. I have savings accounts in 


tle following banks: 


Q. PERSONAL PROPERTY. The following i is a list 
o: stocks and bonds owned by me, showing name of 
company, serial number, face value and interest rate: 


The stock certificates or bonds are (herewith or) in 


custody of 


10. COMMERCIAL INSURANCE POLICIES. 
The following is a list of Commercial Insurance carried, 
showing name of company, nature of policy, face value, 
number, and the policies are located (herewith) in the 
custody of 


11. REAL ESTATE. The following is a list of real 
estate owned by me, showing the general nature, location 
and value: 


Tax receipts, water rent receipts, etc., are (herewith) (or 


filed in) 


Insurance on the property is carried in 
Insurance Company of 


12, AUTOMOBILE. I am (am not) the owner of 
an automobile insured in United Services Automobile 
Association or 


13. FIRE INSURANCE. I am (am not) a member 
of the Army Codperative Fire Association in the $ 
class. I have fire insurance on household effects in the 
following 1 insurance companies: 


14. U.S. PENSION. See Section IV. 
15. COMPENSATION. See Section IV. 
16. MARRIAGF CFRTIFICATES. Mv original 
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Original copies of death certificate or divorce decree from 
my former wife; or from the former spouse of my present 
wife, are (herewith) located 


17. BIRTH CERTIFICATES. The original birth cer- 
tificates of my children are (herewith) (or filed with) 


18. AFFIDAVIT FROM WIDOW. See Section IV. 


Nothing can be done about this prior to death, 


19. INCOME TAX. A copy of my income tax re- 


turns for the past several years is (herewith) (or filed 


20. DEATH CERTIFICATES. See Section IV. 
21. HOUSEHOLD GOODS. Inventory of my 


household goods, showing original cost and date of pur- 


chase is (herewith) (or filed with) 


22. TRANSPORTATION TO HOME. See Sec- 
tion IV. 


23. LAST WILL. My last will and testament is in 
the custody of 
is filed in 


24. ARMY RELIEF. I have (have not) been a regu- 


lar and consistent subscriber to the Army Relief Society, 


and it is (is not) my desire that my wife appeal to the 
Society for help in case of extreme distress. 


SECTION IV 


Let us assume that death has occurred and that the de- 
ceased has complied with the provisions of Section III, 
and let us further assume that the widow is now faced 
with disposing of the remains and processing various 
claims for her rights and privileges under the law. The 
following plan has proved to be generally satisfactory. 
It should be prepared and labelled “Instructions for the 
use of my wife or other dependent in the event of my 


death.”’: 


1. As soon after my death as possible, notify The Ad- 
jutant General of the Army by telegraph. If death occurs 
on an army post this is automatically and immediately at- 
tended to by the Post Commander. 


2. Consult the local Quartermaster, if on an army post, 
as to arrangements for burial (see paragraphs 1 and 2, 
Section III). In the event death occurs other than on an 
army post, wire the nearest Quartermaster for instructions 
or engage the services of a local undertaker to make all 
necessary arrangements in connection with the disposition 
of the remains. Instruct the undertaker to send his state- 
ment: for services to the Quartermaster General; first in- 
specting the bill to see that it is correct and not in excess 
of the agreed amount. 
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3. Arrange to have two persons view my remains be- 
fore the casket is closed, for purposes of identification. 


4. Assemble all my private papers, go over them and 
assure yourself that you have an original and four copies 
of birth, marriage and death certificates (also divorce 
decrees in appropriate cases). If you have not sufficient 
copies, write to the Bureau of Vital Statistics of the state 
in which birth, marriage, death or divorce occurred for 
official copies. Have the undertaker make arrangements 
to procure for you an original and four copies of the death 
certificate. Consult the nearest Finance Officer, the Chap- 
lain, and the Local Red Cross representative for advice 
and assistance in obtaining the necessary forms to be used 
in filing claims. It is important that your claim for pen- 
sion be initiated as soon as possible and forwarded to the 
Veterans Administration by registered mail, return receipt 
requested. Families of members of the Army Mutual 
Aid Association can save themselves much trouble by 
asking the Secretary of the Association to attend to the 
foregoing. 

5. Prior to leaving your last home be sure to fill in the 
forms required by the Veterans Administration, estab- 
lishing the fact that you were my lawful wife and have 
lived with me a stated period of years. This must be 
sworn to by two disinterested persons, not relatives, who 
have personal knowledge of the fact. (See paragraph 18, 
Section III). 

6. Get in touch with a banker, and if necessary ar- 
range for a loan pending the time insurance policies are 
paid. 

7. See that all proper claims have been instituted. It 
necessary consult the Secretary Army Mutual Aid Asso- 


ciation if I was a member; if not, then see the local Fi- 


Af 
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nance Officer, Chaplain or Red Cross Representative and 
make sure that claims are started for the following: 


. Six months gratuity pay. 

. Arrears of pay. 

. Government Insurance. 

. Adjusted Service Certificate. 
. Commercial Insurance Policies: 
. U. S. Pension. 


, Compensation. 


(Army Mutual Aid Association is not listed as it pays 
insurance at once. No claim need be filed). 

"8. You must now decide where you will make your 
future home and advise either the Post Quartermaster or 
the nearest Corps Area Quartermaster where your house- 
hold goods are to be shipped. This is done at Government 
expense and the furniture will be packed and shipped to 
storage or to your new home. 

g. If the deceased left a comparatively small estate con- 
sisting of only personal property, money in bank (in a 
joint account) and an automobile, it is usually not nec- 
essary to have the will probated. However, if the estate 
is comparatively large and contains real property, stocks, 
bonds, etc., recorded in the name of the deceased, the will 
should be probated. It is advisable to consult a banker or 
lawyer for proper procedure in case of this character. 

10. When leaving the post, transportation to the new 
home must be at your own expense. 

11. The one golden rule to follow in all transactions is 
to retain original copies of all papers. You can always 
furnish duplicates; these are usually acceptable provided 
they are properly attested by a Notary Public or other 
official designated to administer oaths. Do not part with 
original papers unless required to do so. 


: 


13th Cavalry’s Practice March to Hutchinson and Return 


(Continued from page 46) 

At Hutchinson the maximum “turn-around” of 127 
miles by the route used by the trucks was made three 
times. 

The experiment of dumping the loads of the Baggage 
and Ration truck section and dispatching that to railhead 
prior to the morning arrival of the shuttle section was also 
tried and worked satisfactorily, the shuttle section assum- 
ing the loads and duties of the Baggage and Ration sec- 
tion. In war the relative conditions of fatigue of drivers 
and campaign requirements would have to be weighed in 
determining the feasibility of this exchange of functions. 

Oil was carried in ten gallon cans obtained from oil 
companies who use them as containers for various types 
of liquid petroleum products. Our motor personnel had 
fitted a short pipe and faucet arrangement to each can, 
but, having no suitable tube with which to fill the truck 
reservoirs, they used a five gallon petroleum can to trans- 
fer the gasoline from carriers to truck reservoirs. The 


gasoline cans were all carried in one truck with the wood, 
to prevent possible contamination of the forage and ra- 
tions. Ten of the cans will fill the body of a truck. Two 
heavy pressure alemite guns (each about equal in bulk to 
one of the 1o-gallon cans) as well as a sturdy jack and 
other repair and maintenance tools were carried. 


The experience indicated the desirability of providing 


an extra truck for the shuttle section. The “‘station’”’ or 
maintenance wagon is not well adapted to the purposes 
discussed, and is a highly useful vehicle in other réles. 

Bread and all rations not received in original containers 
were placed in boxes of light wood built for the purpose. 
Bread was wrapped in sheeting, and odd lots of coffee, 
sugar and similar perishables were placed in cloth sacks 
before being placed in the boxes. These containers and 
the packing methods employed prevented damage 
through pulverization and mishandling of the bread, and 
loss of the other ration articles, which have in times past 
been ruined because of insecure packing. 
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What Would You Do? 


- SITUATION 

“I have been looking over some missions that were as- 
signed divisional cavalry during the World War,” com- 
mented Major D. Liberate as he pulled his ‘spectacles 
half way down on his nose, raised his brows, and mean- 
while lowered his head to peer at the assembled group in 
his officers’ school. ‘‘I was not present,” he added, “‘to see 
how or why the one I’m going to present to you this 
afternoon was bungled in first-class order. It seems to me 
to be very simple in its proper execution. 

“As the tendency for the development of the so-called 
infantry-cavalry team is becoming more pronounced | 
consider today’s problem particularly timely, based as it 
is on historical fact. 

“Of course, we must bear in mind that we are now en- 
joying more efficient organization, and that we have weap- 
ons at our disposal which in those days were not available 
to the cavalry commander. So, without going into the 
World War tactics in the case, let’s look over the situ- 
ation that confronted him. 

“Tt was toward the end of the war, and after a condition 
of stalemate, the Blues (west), gaining superiority by 
reinforcements in the sector, attacked vigorously and 
created a general gap along the line A—B. (Therewith a 
sketch similar to the one reproduced above was presented 
to the class.) One of the Blue infantry divisions—the 
21st—but wait a minute and I'll give you the situation 
as accurately as history tells us that the squadron com- 
mander got it. 

“Incidentally, the Blue roth Infantry with a battalion 
of field artillery had been in reserve at C, and there, with 


that force, a squadron of the 1st (Horse) Cavalry was 
concentrated on the morning of the 5th of September. 
To bring the situation up to date, I have attached one 
platoon of heavy machine guns and one 37-mm. gun 
squad to the squadron. 

“At 8:00 A.M. on that date, the squadron commander, 
Major Flytee, received the following instructions from 
Colonel Hafsteppe, commander of the roth Infantry, to 
which the squadron had been attached: 

‘The 21st Division, northwest of A resumes the at- 
tack this afternoon, advancing south to capture X 
(about 3 miles south of F). 

‘This command moves at 8:30 A.M. via D to the 
vicinity of E on the left of the 21st Division to assist 
the attack of that division. 

“Your squadron, Major Flytee, less one rifle platoon, 
will march without delay to reconnoiter the area E— 
F—G and to cover the advance thereto of the remainder 
of this command. It will locate the left of the 21st 
Division, reported northwest of A. Arrival of the 
squadron in the Area E—F—G will be reported to me 
not later than 11:00 A.M. One rifle platoon will report 
to Lieutenant Colonel Hobb Nale, commanding my 
1st Battalion, as advance guard cavalry.’ 

“Now that seems simple enough, doesn’t it?” que- 
ried our mentor. “Yet, according to history, it didn’t 
work out so well. It impresses me as one of those prob- 
lems the simplicity of which necessitates more than pas- 
sing thought. If you were confronted with that situation 
today,—as regards considerations prior to departure, 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 
(For solution, turn the page) 
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SOLUTION AND DISCUSSION 
“Well,” commented Major D. Liberate after the prob- 


lem had been discussed by several members of his class, 
“tt would appear that Major Flytee, in bungling, perhaps 
did nothing unusual. By your solutions it is apparent 
that some of you would have fared little better. None of 
your solutions completely develop the situation—simple 
as it appeared at first glance. 

“Certain things were ordered as a part of the mission, 
and others would be incidental thereto. Certainly Major 
Flytee’s general plan should include the following: 


1st. To reconnoiter the advance of the roth Infantry 
and its attached field artillery battalion. 

2d. To reconnoiter the area E—F—G, which would 
include plans for locating any Red movements 
or threats towards that area. 

3d. To occupy the area until the arrival of the main 
body, and, if possible, a position beyond it to 
permit the safe arrival of the main body. 

4th. To locate the left flank of the 21st Division. 

sth. To report the arrival of his squadron in the area 
to Colonel Hafsteppe at D not later than 11:00 
A.M. 


“You see, all of those considerations were either stated 
or implied in the order the squadron commander te- 
ceived. But, as regards the march necessary to accom- 
plish his mission, a number of things require careful 
thought. 

“Take, for example, the march objective, route, rate of 
march and hour of departure. E would be a logical ob- 
jective, being, as it is, in the center of the area to be re- 
connoitered and lending itself favorably to future opera- 
tions. Having selected E, the route would obviously be 
C—D—E. The hour of departure and the rate of march 
are necessarily considered together based on that part of 
the mission whereby the Colonel directed a report by 
11:00 A.M., and note that in his order he said that he 
would receive information that the squadron was in the 
area at that hour. The order was received at 8:00 A.M. 
The distance is about 1014 miles by road. Without op- 
position that would be a comfortable march at five miles 
per hour. However, it devolves upon Major Flytee to 
march rapidly to permit sufficient leeway to account for 
normal contingencies. Six miles an hour should do that, 
and to get under way without delay, 8:15 a.m. should 
be fixed as the hour of departure. 

“The contingencies which he should consider prior 
to departure would naturally be contact with the Reds or 
where Red fires may interfere with his mission. The 
original enemy line was presumably A—B. Air attack 
may be expected at any time, small arms fire and that of 
artillery may be encountered anywhere east of D, as may 
be physical contact with the Red forces. 

“Security and reconnaissance measures should also be 
planned at this time. The advance guard would of course 
furnish local security along the route of march. Upon 
arrival west of D, however, patrols should be sent to F 


and G. These may properly be sent from the advance 
ard, and, as D 1s a matter of a little over an hour's 
march from C, it would be advantageous to tell the ad. 
vance guard commander of that plan, so that in making 
his initial dispositions he may take that into account. 

“As regards security measures affecting the main body, 
one patrol of one-half squad should be sent out early to 
locate the left lank of the 21st Division. For the poin: of 
its departure from the main body, I would select any of 
the nearby crossroads on the route of march. Considering 
the time element, the crossroad about 214 miles east of 
C would probably be best. Another patrol of one squad, 
leaving the column at D, should be sent to the northeast, 
then parallel the route, rejoining by moving south toward 
G to protect the squadron’s left flank. 

“As to the march formation, having decided on future 
dispositions for security and reconnaissance, I would des. 
ignate a platoon of Troop A,—from which, incidentally, 
I would also draw the dines for Colonel Hobb Nale’s 
battalion,—as advance guard of the squadron. Its light 
machine-gun squad would be attached, and it would be 
ordered to precede the remainder of the squadron at one- 
half mile. The main body would march in the conven- 
tional order: Commander’s Group; Troop A, less de- 
tachments; platoon of heavy machine guns and 37-mm. 
gun squad; Troop B, and the Combat Train. 

“In reaching the foregoing, of course, the squadron 
commander had some thought concerning what he would 
do after arrival in the assigned area as regarded his orig'- 
nal orders. He naturally considered a continuation of 
reconnaissance to the east, southeast, south, and south- 
west. Included also in his consideration of a plan of 
future operations were the delay or prevention of Red 
movements that threatened the assigned area, and the 
means of sending the information back to Colonel Haf- 
steppe upon arrival in the area. 

“So you see that all of the foregoing is in line with the 
situation as it was originally given the squadron com- 
mander. His considerations should not stop with his di- 
rect mission, given him in so many words. Maximum 
effective assistance to the unit with which he is operating 
must be planned in advance. What seemed a simple 
matter involved a great number of considerations. Even 
the most simple problems are complex—don’t let them 
fool you—remembering always that a good cavalryman 
must constantly be considering things that permit him to 
render the full measure of his arm’s capabilities.” (De- 


partment of Tactics, The Cavalry School.) 
“fi 7 A 


Advice to Prospective Students at the Command 
and General Staff School 


AS prospective students of the Command and General 
Staff School should procure from that institution che 
booklet prepared there this year entitled: “Study Course 
in Military Art.” This course has been developed as a 
result of the experience of past years and is intended to 
give a general direction for preparatory studies, in order 
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that the student may have such a background of knowl- 
edge as will enable him to take the fullest advantage of 
the course at the School from the start. 

Intense application has always been required from the 
beginning to obtain the most benefit from the course. 
This is particularly so now because of the introduction 
of the one-year course. All officers who desire to go to 
the Command and General Staff School at some time in 
the future, no matter how distant, should lay out and 
follow a progressive study course so that they may acquit 
themselves well when the opportunity comes. For this 
reason the authorities of the School have made a note- 
worthy contribution to the problem of educating our 
oficers in the preparation and publication of this study 
course. 

$$. Foy 


World’s Equestrian Broad Jump Record Nearly 
Twenty-five Feet 


{ Chief of Cavalry recently received from Com- 
mandant George Hector of Paris, France, Secretary- 
General of the Federation Equestre Internationale, the 
oficial registration, translated in English, of the new 
world’s equestrian broad jump record, which reads: 

“The International Equestrian Commission for the 
Registration of World Records has confirmed the broad 
jump performance accomplished on July 28, 1935, at 
the official International Horse Show at Spa (Belgium) 
by Lieutenant Christian de Castries, of the 11th Regi- 
ment of Cuirassiers (French) on his horse Tenace. 

“The Commission confirmed that the jump was 
made over a distance of seven meters and sixty centi- 
meters [24 feet, 11.21 inches] and declared that Lieu- 
tenant Christian de Castries is the holder of the world’s 
record for broad jumping. 

“According to the regulations of the Federation 
Equestre Internationale, the Commission has decided 
that, in order to break this record the distance to be 
jumped must be seven meters and seventy centi- 

”> 
meters. 
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Memorial Day for General Pulaski, Our First 
Chief of Cavalry 


| pees President of the United States, on September 10, 
1935, issued a proclamation directing Government of- 
fcials to display the flag of the United States on all gov- 
emmental buildings on Friday, October 11, 1935, and 
inviting the people of the United States of America to 
honor on that day the memory of Brigadier General 
Casimir Pulaski by holding such exercises and ceremonies 
in schools and churches, or other suitable places, as might 
be deemed appropriate. 

As stated in the preamble to the proclamation: “Count 
Casimir Pulaski came to the United States and proferred 
his services to the Continental Army, earned the commis- 
son of brigadier general, contributed largely to the tri- 
umph of the cause of American independence, and made 
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the supreme sacrifice for that cause near Savannah, Geor- 
gia, on October 11, 1779. 

General Pulaski was our first Chief of Cavalry, Con- 
gress having commissioned him September 15, 1777, 
upon recommendation of General George Washington, as 
commander of the American Cavalry with the rank of 
Brigadier General. His many memorials and letters to 
Washington and Congress, written as Commander of 
Cavalry, reflect great credit on his talents, his patriotic 
zeal and his care of the soldier. During the winter at 
Trenton, New Jersey, he reorganized the existing regi- 
ment of dragoons, formed a new horse detachment armed 
with the famous Polish lance—a new weapon on this 
continent—and this detachment he personally “under- 
took to train and perfect in their exercises.” He supplied 
the cavalry with its first set of service regulations and 
endeavored to inspire his soldiers with discipline and 
martial spirit on every occasion. 

General Pulaski was an expert horseman, and not the 
most trivial among his contributions to the efficiency of 
Washington’s cavalry was the knowledge of equestrian- 
ship which he imparted to it. General Pulaski was said at 
that time to be the most expert horseman in the Ameri- 
can service. 

x > A > A 


Distribution of Caliber .22 Machine Gun 
je distribution of one hundred Browning Machine 


Guns, caliber .22, M 1, to cavalry regiments of the 
regular army was recently completed. 

To each horsed regiment six guns were issued, one for 
each rifle troop and two for each machine gun troop. The 
1st Cavalry (Mecz) received fourteen and Troop A, 1st 
Armored Car Squadron was issued two guns. 

Each National Guard cavalry machine gun troop has 
been issued one of these guns. 

This gun was developed as a sub-caliber machine gun 
for use in giving instruction to parallel the training with 
the Browning Machine Gun, caliber .30. The caliber .22 
gun was made through modifying and adding new com- 
ponents to the caliber .30 weapon. 

The greatest advantages of the new development are 
found in training where limited range facilities are avail- 
able and in the saving of funds allotted for the purchase 
of ammunition. 

A splendid example of the benefits to be derived 
through the use of this smaller caliber weapon is shown 
in a report of Major Cyrus J. Wilder, Cavalry, Instructor 
with the Wisconsin National Guard, concerning a similar 
.22 caliber gun developed by 2d Lieutenant Gilbert John- 
son, Troop B, 105th Cavalry, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Major Wilder states that “one of the greatest values of 
the attachment is its use with landscape targets. The dis- 
tribution is quickly and easily shown. Designation is 
definite and the effects of varying fires can be readily 
pointed out.” 

In explaining the special value of the weapon in Na- 
tional Guard units, Major Wilder says: “The attachment 
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allows a maximum of efficient instruction in marksman- 

ship with the light machine gun, despite the handicap of 
inadequate range facilities and insufficient ammunition 
allowances in National Guard units during the period of 
training at home station. Under ordinary circumstances 
the gunner can be given only a limited amount of in- 
struction in the basic fundamentals of marksmanship, 
and, if he does not have an opportunity to fire the weapon 
before the range firing at camp, he will undoubtedly fail 
to qualify in the first year, principally because he is un- 
familiar with the actual firing of the weapon. With the 
caliber .22 attachment, the soldier can apply the instruc- 
tion as he receives it, thereby leaving a more indelible 
impression on his mind and making the instruction course 
more interesting to him.”’ 


yo 
Test of Semi-Trailer 


TEST to determine the best method for converting 
the 3-ton semi-trailer to a trailer capable of carrying 
horses, men and equipment was made at Fort Bliss in 
September by a Board of Officers composed of Colonel 
Arthur H. Wilson, 8th Cavalry, Major McFarland Cock- 
rill, G.S.C., and Major William R. Stickman, Cavalry. 
The board tested different designs, recommending the 
type shown in the photographs as the most practical, and 
easier and cheaper to construct. It was tested on trips in 
the vicinity of Fort Bliss and was found to be satisfactory 
in every detail for the transporting of one-half squad, in- 
cluding horses, men, equipment, forage, and rations. 

However, with the tail gate protruding above the 
height of the side boards, too much wind resistance was 
caused. To eliminate this objectionable feature, the tail 
gate was hinged to make it the same height as the side 
boards. 

As issued the semi-trailer is not readily convertible to a 
horse trailer. If the side boards, tail gate, front gate, etc., 
are constructed in advance, it can be converted in about 
one-half hour by the men riding on the vehicle. 

The board recommended that any future vehicles of 
this type supplied for mounted organizations be construct- 
ed with proposed front and side gates, stating that this 
would be a more suitable vehicle for hauling hay, etc., 
than the vehicle issued at present, a conversion to a horse 
trailer necessitating the installation of inside gate and tail 
gate only. 

In forwarding the report of the board, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Hamilton S. Hawkins, Commanding the 1st Cavalry 
Division, made the following comment: 

“The semi-trailers recently furnished are eminently 
suitable for transporting horses if modified slightly, and 


locally, as indicated in the report of the board. In fact, 








CONVERSION OF SEMI-TRAILER TO CARRY Four Horses 
AND A HALF-SQUAD 


Top.—Interior view. 
CENTER.—Side view. 
BoTtoM.—Loaded. 


this is the best motor transport for four horses and a 
half-squad of men that I have ever seen.’ 
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Training With the 156th Cavalry Brigade 


By LrEUTENANT CoLoneL Epwin O’Connor, Cavalry 


training periods were conducted, two at Fort Bliss 
with the 7th Cavalry and two at Fort Clark with 


1) URING the past summer four regular active duty 
the 5th Cavalry, for Cavalry Reserve officers under the 











he le 








15¢th Cavalry Brigade. During these periods some 125 
Cavalry Reserve officers received training. 

The training as conducted this year represented a dis- 
tinctly progressive step over the method heretofore used 
in craining Reserve officers at these places. The results 
weve thoroughly gratifying. 

The Commanding General, Eighth Corps Area, has 
directed, in substance, as follows: ‘‘Reserve officers will 
have the training status of emergency officers mobilized 
for active duty, and will be given actual commands of 
appropriate Regular army units in accordance with their 
rank. . . . The Regular officers on duty with com- 
panies, troops, batteries, squadrons, battalions or regi- 
ments concerned in this training will step aside and turn 
over their duties to the corresponding Reserve officers. 
They will however, retain their funds, responsibility for 
property, records of a permanent nature, promotions and 
reductions of non-commissioned officers, and disciplinary 
authority. . . . Property will be turned over to Reserve 
oficers on Memorandum Receipt, and they will be held 
responsible for loss. . . . Schedules and programs will 
be prepared by the reserve unit commander and his staff, 
assisted by the Unit Instructor. These will be codrdinated 
by the Division or Post commander concerned. . . . 
The purpose of this instruction is to take advantage of the 
limited time available and to give to Reserve officers as 
much. practical experience as possible in the training, 
administration and supply of troops, with which they 
would be confronted at the outbreak of war... .” 

In accordance with the above outlined purpose, there 
were selected, assigned and notified some three months 
ahead of camps, regimental complements of Reserve 
officers who would be ordered to camp. 

Letters of very general instructions from the Unit In- 
structor, 156th Cavalry Brigade, Colonel Daniel D. 
Tompkins, Cavalry, were sent to the selected acting regi- 
mental commanders. These officers in turn prepared their 
regimental training programs. After suitable checking 
by the Unit Instructor, these programs were submitted to 
the Training Center Commanders for approval or correc- 
tion, as desired. These were then published to the squad- 
ron commanders, who, in turn, submitted their schedules. 
The troop commanders were furnished these approved 
ptograms and schedules.and prepared their troop sched- 
ules in conformity therewith. As this had to be accom- 
plished by correspondence, the time consumed in com- 
pleting this planning was something over a month, the 
officers being scattered over the five states of the Eighth 
Corps Area. 


Reserve Officers learned by 
doing rather than by observ- 
ing. 

Through the splendid codperation of the Regular regi- 


ments concerned, the plans were executed as prepared 
and without material change. The Reserve officers took 
over their command or staff functions to the fullest prac- 
ticable extent; and were then entirely on their own, Regu- 
lar officers carefully refraining from interference and only 
giving such advice or information as was requested by 
the Reserve officer concerned. 

Several definite advantages of this training procedure 
almost at once became apparent: The Reserve officer 
learns by DOING rather than by OBSERVING; by 
assuming full responsibility, he is placed in more inti- 
mate relation to his work, consequently learns more about 
his job; by being on his own, an incentive is created to 
do more and better work; by being given a responsible 
relation to subordinates, he is given a chance to observe 
the effects of his leadership ability—or lack of it; he can 
better profit by his mistakes when he can observe their 
effects intimately. 

Likewise several deficiencies among the Reserve officers 
were brought home in a way that would not have been 
realized under a system of “observing” rather than “do- 
ing.’’ These may be briefly and generally stated, as fol- 
lows: An inadequate understanding of the importance of 
observing the “chain of command” procedure; lack of 
suitable skill in the preparation of tactical training exer- 
cises, and their execution; insufficient practice in visualiz- 
ing “situations”; a tendency to apply “book” rules 
rather than to apply practical common sense; inability to 
issue good orders. These deficiencies were more or less to 
be expected from the small amount of practical training 
that the Reserve officer receives. But as a result of this 
training the officers themselves were better able to realize 
what was lacking. 

This training method met with the most enthusiastic re- 
sponse from Reserve officers, and a great increase of inter- 
est in the training was apparent. As one officer wrote 
“the act of actually climbing into the saddle and filling 
the places that we have been trained to fill, gave us the 
experience and confidence we will need in times of Na- 
tional emergency.” 

The response and cooperation of the enlisted personnel 
of the 5th Cavalry and the 7th Cavalry, particularly non- 
commissioned officers, left nothing to be desired. 

Already Reserve officers are looking forward to having 
a hand in this kind of training next year. 
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Progress of Membership Drive 
clips drive for additional members of the United States 


Cavalry Association goes merrily forward. In the 
July-August number of THE Cavatry JourNaL five Na- 
tional Guard regiments were recorded as having enrolled 
one hundred per cent of their officers and two other regi- 
ments had almost made a perfect score. During the past 
two months many more National Guard officers have 
joined the Association. The new enrollments in this 
component of our Army are headed by the 116th Cavalry, 
Idaho National Guard, which recently forwarded, 
through its instructor, Major John T. Hood, Cavalry, 
thirty-one new memberships. Other enrollments are 
promised from this Idaho regiment, the drive being aimed 
at the one hundred per cent mark. It is gratifying to 
realize that practically all of the officers of the ro2zd Cav- 
alry, New Jersey National Guard, 103d and 104th Cav- 
alry, Pennsylvania National Guard, 112th and 124th 
Cavalry, Texas National Guard, 114th Cavalry, Kansas 
National Guard, 116th Cavalry, Idaho National Guard, 
and 123d Cavalry, Kentucky National Guard, as well as 
many officers of other National Guard units recognize the 
fact that a consistent reading of THE CAVALRY JOURNAL 
is of great professional value. 

Not to be outdone by National Guard units, several 
Reserve regiments have inaugurated campaigns for Cav- 
alry Association memberships. While some of these units 
are driving toward the one hundred per cent goal, it is not 
too early to mention the results so far attained. Lieutenant 
Colonel Sol P. Fink, commanding the 303d Cavalry, has 
forwarded eighteen new memberships; Major John F. 
Coneybear, 304th Cavalry, has obtained thirty-one new 
members in that regiment; Major Geary F. Eppley, com- 
manding the 2d Squadron of the 306th Cavalry, suc- 
ceeded in enrolling fourteen new members; Lieutenant 
Colonel R. B. H. Begg, commanding the 307th Cavalry, 
has enrolled fourteen officers, and Colonel George H. 
Cherrington, commanding the 308th Cavalry, has sent 
in fourteen new members with a promise to try to induce 
every officer of his regiment to enroll. Other regimental 
commanders are canvassing for members and the results 
attained by them will be announced later. 
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The Story of General Reuben F. Bernard 


HE first installment of “103 Fights and Scrim- 
mages,” the story of General Reuben F. Bernard, 
appears in this number of THE Cavatry JourNaL. This 
interesting biography, written by Mr. Don Russell of the 
Chicago Daily News, is based on facts, the author having 
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obtained his data from official reports, correspondeiice, 
diaries, journals, and interviews with those who knew 
General Bernard. The first installment is full of interest- 
ing episodes in the career of this daring cavalry officer, ind 
the interest increases with succeeding installments. 

For those who wish to preserve this story under >ne 
cover, a reprint will be issued in pamphlet form at the 
conclusion of the serial publication. The pamphlet, w! ich 
will include not only the text but also portraits and m ps, 


will be offered at sixty cents per copy. 


fe ae. 
The Battle of Adowa 


LL students of military history will be interested in 
£Xthe story of the Battle of Adowa (1896) publis!ied 
in this number of THE CavaLry JourNAL. In view of 
present developments in Ethiopia, an account of the con- 
flict waged in the same part of Africa nearly forty years 
ago is timely. Not only does the author give a detailed 
account of the battle, but he also deals with the terrain 
and presents a general description of the country, making 
the entire story well worth studying. 


Se ee 
Prints of Famous War Horses 


IN answer to popular demand, THE CavALRY JOURNAI. 
has arranged to print additional copies of the famous 
war horse photographs being presented in connection with 
the series of short sketches concerning these animals. The 
additional copies will be printed on a glossy mat board 
with a margin around the 7-inch by 10-inch pictures, 
making ideal prints for framing. They will be quite appro- 
priate for organization recreation rooms as well as for in- 
dividual quarters. A charge of thirty-five cents per print 
has been fixed to cover the cost of mat board, printing, 
packing and postage. The first three pictures will be 
ready for delivery immediately after the publication of the 
next number of THe Cavacry JourNnat in December. 
Orders will be accepted at any time with the understand- 
ing that delivery will be made a few days before Christ- 
mas. 
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Scientific American’s Navy Number 


i ipren attention of all of our subscribers is invited to the 
fact that The Scientific American is bringing out 2 
Navy Number, their November issue, to celebrate Navy 
Day, the goth Anniversary of the Naval Academy, ond 
their own goth Birthday. This Navy Number is full of 


useful naval information. 
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Army Team at Rumson 


By Major Cnarves C. Smiru, Cavalry 


‘HE Army sent a polo team to Rumson, New Jersey, 

chis summer in an attempt to win the Junior Cham- 
piorship. The team was composed of Major Charles C. 
Smich, Major Candler A. Wilkinson, Captain George 
W. Read, and 1st Lieutenant Edwin A. Walker. Our 
tear1 was beaten by a Long Island team, composed of 
Bob>y Strawbridge, Cooke Rathburn, Townsend Win- 
mil!, and Howard Phipps, by a score of 7 to 6, in a game 
that was marked more by the intense effort on both sides 
ather than by brilliant polo. After this game, which was 
played at Burnt Mill, New Jersey, the team returned to 
Rurison and engaged 1 in a series of matches with a view 
op articipating in a few games against the British team, 
which arrived in the United States on August 5th for the 
Open Championship. 

The season terminated with a greatly improved Army 
ream. In its final game a victory was won over a good 
20-goal side in a special match at Rumson, New Jersey. 
Rube Williams, Chick Wofford (the English spare), 
Sheldon Prentice, a young Princeton player, and George 
Oliver were the opposing players. The score was 9 to 7. 

Two games were played against the British invaders by 
acomposite Army-Rumson team. The English lined up 
with three regular army officers and one civilian—Cap- 
tun McGinnis at back, Captain Sanger from India at 
No. 3, Tyril Martin at No. 2, and Captain Ansell at No. 
1. For the Army-Rumson Team were Rube Williams, 
back, Gerald Balding, 3, Major Smith, 2, and Major 
Wilkinson, 1. The English were beaten in the first game 
by the score of 10 to 8. In the second match, Chick Wof- 
ford, the English spare, replaced Gerald Balding for the 
Army-Rumson team. The British won 6 to 5. 

The players on the British team are all excellent mallet 
men. They can hit the ball far and straight from both 
sides of the horse. Their ponies, which are a useful lot, 
lack the speed and class of the Long Island horseflesh. 
The players show a serious lack of nippiness and, unless 
this is overcome in their practice games, they stand little 
chance of winning the Open Championship. 
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Ist Cavalry Division 1935 Polo Tournament 
Rate OUTSTANDING POLO PONIES 
HE annual oi Cavalry Division Polo Tournament, Top.—Tiffany. Probably our best Army pony; sent to the 
consisting of a senior and a junior event, will begin Army team from Fort Sill. 
on October 5th and will continue through to the 2oth. CENTER.—Jeanette Andrews. The oldest member of the 


A horse show will immediately follow tke polo. Army string. Came to the Army squad in 1927 from San 
Antonio and has been going strong since. 


The Senior Tournament for teams of 5 of more goals BoTToM.—The top of the English string, played by Captain 
handicap will probably be completed by Sunday, October Sanger of Army of India. 
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13th. In this event the following teams will compete: 
8th Cavalry 
2nd Lt. James H. Polk 
Maj. Charles S. Kilburn 
Maj. Vaughan M. Cannon 
Capt. T. Q. Donaldson 
Special Troops 

Capt. Rogers A. Gardner 
Capt. Wesley W. Yale 
Capt. Carleton Burgess Capt. Augustine D. Dugan 
Capt. John O. Murtaugh = Capt. John C. Macdonald 

The Junior Tournament for teams of o—5 goals will 
be scheduled so that the units entering both tournaments 
will not overwork horses. In other words, the 5th Cav- 
alry Junior team, for example, will not be called upon to 
play until three days after the 5th Cavalry Seniors have 
either won, or been eliminated from the Senior Tourna- 
ment. 

Regular Army teams entered in the Junior Event are: 


7th Cavalry 
Capt. Henry C. Hine, Jr. 
Capt. Robert L. Howze 
Maj. Waldemar A. Falck 
Maj. John T. Cole 

5th Cavalry 
Capt. T. T. Thornburgh 
Capt. Clark L. Ruffner 


7th Cavalry 
2d Le. W. S. Van Nostrand 
2nd Lt. Joseph E. Bastion 
2nd Lt. A. F. Kleitz, Jr. 
2nd Lt. S. Whipple, Jr. 
2nd Lt. Harry E. Lardin 


5th Cavalry 
ist Lt. Henry B. Crosswell 
Capt. Lawrence R. Dewey 
2nd Lt. William F. Damon 
Capt. George V. Erhardt 
8th Cavalry 
Capt. Raymond M. Barton 
2nd Lt. P. E. Johnson, Jr. 
2nd Lt. J. M. Hawkins, Jr. 
and Lt. T. F. Hurt, Jr. 
A team from the 82nd Field Artillery (horse) will also 
enter. 
Other teams to compete are: 
EI Valle Polo Club (El Paso) 
Lordsburg Polo Club (New Mexico) 
111th Cavalry, New Mexico National Guard 
Juarez Civilian Polo Club. 


The tournament will be played entirely on turf, 
weather permitting. The Fort Bliss field has been built 
up to a very satisfactory degree, and, while not entirely 
level, offers some high grade springy Bermuda turf, per- 
mitting two games weekly. The Fi Valle Club in El 
Paso has a fine field measuring 200 by 400 yards which 
has just been completed and which will see its first polo 
during the tournament. 

General Hamilton S. Hawkins, the Division Com- 
mander, has given polo much encouragement and, be- 
ginning in the spring, will form a post or division team 
which will compete in a tournament in May. For this 
tournament the Field Artillery School team, University of 
Arizona, San Angelo, and the Mexican teams from Chil- 
huahua, Piedras Negras and Mexico City will be invited. 

Fort Bliss has been experimenting with unboarded 
fields and finds that the play is greatly improved thereby. 
Initially, the boards were removed from one side only 
until it was found that twice as many balls were being 
knocked over the boarded side as were going over the 
chalk line. There are many other obvious advantages. 


Polo in the Regiments 
2d Cavalry 


Two teams represented the regiment in the Post Low 
Goal Polo Tournament, recently completed. The White 
team consisted of Captain Henry L. Kinnison, 2d Lieu. 
tenant Wm. B. Fraser, rst Lieutenant Louis M. de L. de 
Riemer, and Major Paul H. Morris. The Yellow team, 
runner-up for the championship, included Major Frank 
H. Barnhart, Captains Gordon B. Rogers and Henry R. 
Westphalinger, and rst Lieutenant Edward J. McNilly, 


3d Cavalry 
The 3d Cavalry polo team, although badly haadi- 


capped by summer camp activities, has been very suc- 
cessful, defeating the strong White Sulphur Springs, 
Middleburg, and Hagerstown civilian teams during Aug- 
ust and September, besides playing and winning numer- 
ous local games. 


4th Cavalry 


Polo, due to the fact that we have been called upon to 
furnish details at the Strato Bowl for the first and second 
stratosphere flights, has not progressed as far as was ex- 
pected. However, a polo tournament is scheduled for this 
autumn which will include participants from Rapid City 
and Sturgis, and which we hope will be a repetition of 
the success that we have had in such tournaments in the 
past. Two very good post teams are playing regularly on 
Wednesday and Sunday afternoons. 


5th Cavalry 


Two polo teams are preparing to enter the senior and 
junior events to be held at Fort Bliss in October, but, 
due to excessive rains and the demands of the target 
season, they are getting into shape slowly. 


6th Cavalry 


Since the 6th Cavalry tournament play with Mr. Jim 
Minnick’s cowboys and with the Governor’s Horse Guard 
Team of Atlanta and the 108th Cavalry team in August, 
polo at Oglethorpe has been confined to Wednesday and 
Sunday games between the two local teams, Hussars and 
Dragoons. Players on these teams are: 


DRAGOONS 


1. Captain Don E. Carleton 1. Capt. Ralph M. Neal 

2. 2d Lt. John F. Franklin, Jr. 2. Capt. J. T. Ward, Team Capt. 

3. Capt. J. K. Baker, Team Capt. 3. Major Carlisle B. Cox 

4. Captain Ralph T. Garver 4. Captain Logan C. Berry 
Capt. Arthur N. Willis, sub. Capt. Wm. B. Hamby, sub. 


Hussars 


Although several top players were lost recently by 
transfer to other stations, interest in polo is stil] main- 
tained and increasing. The citizens of Chattanooga are 
still loyal rooters and have maintained throughout the 
summer a very pleasing attendance. 
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COMANCHE. By Barron Brown. Burton Publishing 
Co., 1935. $1.50. 


In this book, Barron Brown has given us an authentic, 
complete and fully documented account of one of the 
most famous horses in our military history. The story of 
Comanche, the sole survivor of all the forces in Custer’s 
last stand at the Battle of the Little Big Horn, has been 
told many times, but it was left for Mr. Brown to compile 
inone volume a detailed narrative of the life of this mount 
of Captain Miles: W. Keough who was killed with 
Custer, adding thereto photographs, sketches, authentic 
letters and other documents bearing on the facts present- 
ed. Among those who aided the author in preparing 
this biography were General Hugh L. Scott, Brigadier 
General Edward S. Godfrey, and Colonel Ezra B. Fuller, 
and several Sioux Indians. General Orders No. 7, 7th 
Cavalry, of April 10, 1878, bespeaking kind treatment 
for Comanche, providing that he be not ridden, and ac- 
cording him the honor of attending all regimental cere- 
monies, is printed in full. 

Barron Brown is well known not only for his writing 
but for his portraiture of the Indians of the northwest. 
He has made a distinctly worth while contribution to 
the history of the Old West, and horse lovers who wish to 
be fully informed on the facts surrounding the life of this 
famous mount should read Comanche. 


A HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR. By Captain 
B. H. Liddell Hart. Little Brown & Co., 1935. $4.00. 


In this book Liddell Hart has revised his previous work 
The Real War, and added thereto much new material. 
While the events of each year are shown in outline, fuller 
descriptions are devoted to the more important campaigns 
and battles such as the campaigns of 1914, the Battle of 
Tannenberg, the battle of Verdun, the battle of the 
Somme, the Roumanian campaign, the Marne offensive, 
Soissons, St. Mihiel, and Meuse Argonne. It is compre- 
hensive, and a splendid short story of the World War. 


FLAGS OF AMERICA. By Colonel W. H. Waldron. 
Standard Printing and Publishing Co., 1935. $.50. 


This book presents illustrations in color of the forty- 
eight flags that have taken a part in forming the American 
fag together with a statement showing how each enters 
into the history of the United States. From the Raven 
Flag of the Vikings, the first to fly over America, the 


author carries us up to the present stars and stripes. 


REFEFEFETEFESR 


COMRADES OF THE GREAT ADVENTURE. By 
H. R. Williams, Angus and Robertson, Ltd. 6/-. 


In this book training and fighting take second place. 
Instead, one gets sketches of the author’s pals and ac- 
quaintances, incidents that illustrate their characters and 
idiosyncracies; illuminating talks in billets and trench and 
around campfires. Good stories are plentiful and individ- 
ual life on and off duty is made vivid and interesting. 
The author, an Australian soldier, previously wrote The 


Gallant Company, considered by many as one of the best 
soldier stories of the World War. 


OESTERREICH-UNGARNS LETZTER KRIEG 1914- 
1918 (Austria-Hungary’s Last War) Volume 2. Pub- 
lished by the Austrian Federal Ministry of Defense and 
the Military Archives, Vienna, 1930-1931; 792 pages, 
40 appendices and 36 sketches. 


The second volume of the official history of Austria- 
Hungary’s part in the World War, notably the record of 
the activities of the troops recruited in the Austrian half 
of the Dual Empire, was prepared by a staff of military 
historians under the editorship of Edmund Glaise-Hors- 
tenau, director of the War Archives of Austria. 

This volume records the progress of the war in 1915 
from the conclusion of the battle of Limanova-Lapanov 
to the capture by the Central Powers of Brest-Litovsk. 
It is an interesting account of the sanguinary battles of 
the Carpathians, the retreat of the Austrian armies before 
the victorious Russian steam roller, the battle of Gorlice, 
the quick recovery of the Austro-Hungarian armies from 
the staggering blows administered by Russia, their suc- 
cessful development and conduct of the counter-offensive 
which eventually led them to the capture of Brest-Litovsk. 
During that critical period, when the fortunes of the 
Dual Monarchy were at a low ebb, Italy declared war on 
Austria-Hungary, thereby imposing upon her erstwhile 
ally the embarrassing necessity of hurriedly assembling 
troops for the defense of the newly threatened frontier. 
The startling successes of Austrian arms when the world 
expected a rapid disintegration constitutes an historic epic 
which world opinion without foundation attributed alto- 
gether to the intervention of German arms. 

The gallant defense of the famous fortress of the un- 
pronounceable name, Przemysl, is one of the dramatic 
episodes in which this interesting narrative: abounds. 

Like the preceding volume, the present study is a care- 
fully prepared, shokedy presentation worthy of the best 
traditions of the armies whose war record the authors 
honor and commemorate.—A. L. P. JoHNson. 
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AUSTRIA—Militarwissentschaftliche Mitteilungen— 
December, 1934. 


Huncary AND THE AERIAL Dancer. By Major vitéz 
Francis Szentnémedy, G. S. Hungarian Army. 


Viewing the trend of Old World events from the de- 
tached observation post of the American observer, it is 
somewhat difficult to understand the war psychosis that 
seems to hold European nations in its tight grip. Ac- 
customed to thinking of our country in continental dimen- 
sions, bounded by two oceans and blessed with friendly 
neighbors who have neither the power nor the inclination 
to harm us, we can hardly grasp the conditions which 
literaly cause the people “over there” to be on an uneasy 
seat. Territorial settlements, or to be more exact, unsettle- 
ments, of the post-war treaties are largely responsible for 
the bad case of “‘nerves” that seems to afflict European 
chanceries. Nations on the losing end of the deal are 
determined to right the wrongs they suffered. The bene- 
ficiaries of the rearrangement are no less determined to 
safeguard their gains. All Parties jockey for position and 
advantage. That of itself is bad enough i in a world that 
allegedly craves for peace. The precarious situation is 
aggravated by the fact that Europe, as a result of the post- 
war settlements and the great advance made by aviation, 
finds itself overcrowded with a flock of small countries 
with great animosities that would, it seems, threaten a 
much larger continent with an explosion. Even a casual 
glance at the map of Europe will reveal the fact that not 
only are the countries of that tight old continent too 
numerous for its size, and too small for their own comfort, 
but that with the sole exception of Soviet Russia, the 
strategic center—the very heart of each nation—is hope- 
lessly and literally at the metcy of all other nations. 

The author discusses Hungary’s defenselessness against 
an aerial attack. Although the military restrictions im- 
posed upon Hungary by the treaty of Trianon aggravate 
her situation, the case of Hungary is not exceptional but 
rather symptomatic, and the author’s observations apply 
equally to all European countries except Russia 1 irtespec- 
tive of the size and efficiency of their air force and anti- 
aircraft defense. The author tabulates the various coun- 
tries showing size, population, density of population, 
urban population, and the number of cities in each country 
having more than 100,000 inhabitants. He likewise tabu- 
lates the substantial aerial strength of each of the Little 
Entente states, and emphasizes the utter defenselessness 
of Hungary, and particularly the vulnerability of Hun- 

ary to air attacks by Czecho-Slovakia. The author shows 
graphically that not only is Budapest, the national capitol 
and center of Hungary’s national, cultural, and eco- 
nomic life, in close proximity to the Czecho-Slovak fron- 


tier, but that the bulk of Hungary’s industries and rnin. 
eral resources are likewise along that frontier. Practic ally 
the entire country is within the zone of action of Cze. sho. 
Slovak military aviation based on Nyitra, in Slovz kia, 
Similarly, Jugoslavia’s military aviation based on Ujv:dek 
(Novy Sad) menaces practically every part of Hung ity, 
Roumania’s military aviation is smaller and less effec tive 
than that of her allies. Even so, operating from a bas: at 
Kolozsvar (Kluj), Roumania can menace half of F un- 
gary and control all crossings of the river Tisza wichin 
Hungary. It is for this reason, the author states, that the 
Hungarian delegation to the Disarmament Confer nce 
demanded the absolute abolition of military aviation, and 
barring which Hungary now demands the right of acrial 
rearmament as the only means of effective antiaircraft 
defense. 

The author’s views on this score hardly hold, for un- 
less Hungary were in a position to create an air force large 
enough to operate against her neighbors offensively she 
could not improve her strategic situation. A small, purely 
defensive ait force would hardly add to the effectiveness 
of her antiaircraft ground defense, nor would it materially 
help in solving the almost insoluble problem of the latter 
at least in the direction of Czecho-Slovakia. The fact is, 
that Czecho-Slovak military aviation could cross the Hun- 
garian frontier near Budapest, attack and wipe out that 
city before defensive aviation could gain sufficient alti 
tude to frustrate the attempt. 

The author concludes his summary with a brief review 
of the development of Hungary’s commercial aviation and 
tke hostile attitude of the neighboring Little Entente 
states which, for military reasons, have closed their fron- 
tiers to Hungarian commercial planes. 


BELGIUM — Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires — 
March, 1935. 


THE CAVALRY IN THE Soviet Army. Military Infor 
mation. 


According to a report published in the Revue de Cav- 
allerie (France, Nov.-Dec., 1934), the Soviet Cavalry 
consists of thirteen divisions (10 active, 3 territorial). 
Eight of these divisions are organized in four cavalry 
corps. In addition each infantry division is provided with 
an organic cavalry squadron. The cavalry corps consists 
of a headquarters, two or three cavalry divisions, one 
armored car battalion, one howitzer battalion of four 
batteries of three cal. 114 mm. howitzers each. It in- 
cludes the necessary corps services. Apparently iar 
has been made for the organization of cavalry field armies 
as well. The cavalry division consists of headquarters; 
three brigades of two regiments each; one machine gun 
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squadron; one regiment of horse artillery consisting of 
two mixed battalions, each containing two batteries of 
three pieces (cal. 76 mm.), one battery of howitzers (cal. 
122 mm.); one squadron of sappers; one battalion of 
auto-machine guns; a chemical warfare platoon; a signal 
squidron and the services. The effective strength of the 
cavalry division is 9,000 men, 21 guns, 192 automatic 
weapons. 

The author points out that the Soviet cavalry differs 
for the French organization in its preponderance of 
cav'lry proper, comparative weakness of its artillery, the 
almost complete absence of motorized elements, and the 
genstous apportionment of services. This appreciable 
ove:head in the services, the author notes, is due to the 
inevitable bureaucracy as well as to the decentralization 
necessitated by the form of warfare contemplated. The 
Sov:et cavalry division, in the author’s opinion, is an es- 
sentially mobile unit, capable of independent action but 
having limited fire power. It has ample ability for ma- 
neuver, fire and shock action. In order to. increase its 
combat efficiency, plans are under consideration to rein- 
force each cavalry division by an armored car detachment 
and by the addition of two pieces of artillery to each 
regiment. 

The independent cavalry brigade consists of headquar- 
ters; three regiments; a battalion of mixed artillery of two 
batteries (one of three 76 mm. guns and one of three 122 
mm. howitzers) ; one-half squadron of sappers; one-half 
squadron of signal troops and services. Effective strength 
of the cavalry brigade is 4,800 men, 6 guns, 96 automatic 
weapons. The independent cavalry brigade is, strictly 
speaking a half-division. The services, however, show 
a slight proportionate increase. 

The regiment consists of headquarters; four squadrons 
(troops) of four platoons each; one machine gun troop of 
four platoons, each armed with four heavy machine guns; 
a communications detachment; sanitary, veterinary and 
supply services, and a political club for political education. 
The effective strength of the regiment is about 1,000 men, 
16 light and 16 heavy machine guns. Decentralization 
and importance of services ate the chief characteristics 
of the regiment. 

The Soviet cavalry in time of peace is maintained at a 
evel only slightly below its war footing. The tactical 
employment of the Soviet cavalry contemplates a war of 
movement in which large masses of cavalry will constitute 
the bulk of the strategic maneuvering force. Mounted 
action receives especial emphasis. Regulations and military 
literature alike stress the i importance of seeking shock 
action. Combat formations as a rule consist of three 
gtoups: 1. the shock or maneuvering group representing 
about one-half of the entire force; 2. the holding force; 
and 3. the reserve. This division of forces is typical of 
offense as well as defense. Smoke screens, tanks, and 
chemical agents play an important part in cavalry action. 


In conclusion, the author expresses the opinion that 


Ethe Soviet cavalry constitutes a formidable part of the 
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Red Army, and that it perpetuates the traditions of the 
brilliant cavalry of the Tsars. 


GERMANY — Militar Wochenblatt — Octeber 25, 

1934. 

Is JAPAN’S PRESENT SITUATION FAVORABLE TO A WAR? 

By Felix Munin. 

From time to time the Press announces the imminence 
of a war between Japan and Soviet Russia, the author ob- 
serves, yet invariably it proves to be a false alarm. In 
spite of the skepticism evoked by the frequent recurrence 
of these reports, such a clash of arms, the author believes, 
is inevitable. 

In the event of such a conflict the author does not be- 
lieve that the United States can remain neutral, and that 
it is quite likely that Great Britain as well as other coun- 
tries might become involved. For the moment, in the 
author’s opinion, the situation of Japan does not favor 
war. 

A clash with Russia at present would probably result 
in Japan’s military and economic collapse because of 
Japan’s dependence upon outside sources for raw materials 
and food staples. Japan exports the bulk of her raw silk 
to the United States, and her cotton textiles to China. 
The proceeds of these exports provide Japan with the vital 
necessities of her industries and domestic life. Arnerican 
economic depression and the Chinese boycott upset the 
former happy equilibrium. The low prices brought by 
Japanese exports, the increasingly high prices Japan must 
pay on her imports, coupled with increasingly acute com- 
petition in the world’s markets further aggravate the situa- 
tion. Devaluation of the yen helped for a while, but 
further experimentation in that direction can no longer 
be risked. Moreover, the author points out, in no other 
country is wealth concentrated in as few hands as in 
Japan. About a dozen industrial magnates control a 
wealth in excess of 100 million yen. While Japan can 
boast of 2,000 millionaires, the average per capita income, 
according to the author, is at the low level of Lithuania 
and Roumania. 

The capitalists control the political life of Japan. The 
Minseyto Parcy, which has 272 rnembers in Parliament, 
is controlled by Mitsubishi, while the Seiyukay Party 
with its 175 members is dominated by Mitsui. Only 
six members of the Diet represent the laboring classes. 
This privileged position enables capitalists to lean upon 
the military power of the empire when economic and 
financial means fail. That, the author states, was the 
situation in 1931, when Japanese acquisition of Man- 
churia converted the former Chinese province of Man- 
churia into a profitable market in which Japan enjoys an 
exclusive monopoly. Moreover, Manchuria is Japan’s 
most important source of raw materials. Japanese coloni- 
zation in Manchukuo, however, still is insignificant. Al- 
though Manchukuo has a population of approximately 


-35 million, there are only about one million Japanese (in- 


cluding Koreans) in the country. 
In the author’s opinion, Japan’s acquisition of Man- 
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churia on the whole proved a costly adventure. The actual 
returns are meagre, and even these are menaced by the 
activities of marauding bands whose strength, the author 
states, must not be underestimated. The precarious situa- 
tion imposes upon Japan the costly necessity of maintain- 
ing a large military establishment in Manchukuo. Al- 
though Japan might seek to relieve the pressure by further 
expansion at the expense of China, the adherence of the 
United States and Great Britain to the “open door” policy 
will, in the author’s opinion, prevent further efforts in 
that direction until Japan feels strong enough to defy the 
two English-speaking powers. Japan is not in a position 
to risk that now. 

Although Japan’s inferiority in naval strength com- 
pared to the United States is more than offset by her fav- 
orable geographical position, she is seriously handicapped 
by the lack of oil. Japan obtains most of her oil supply 
from the Russian oil fields of Northern Sakhalin. To ac- 
quire them, she would have to risk war with Russia. The 
inadequacy of railways in Manchuria complicated by dif- 
ferences in the gauge used by the various lines, the author 
believes, is a potent deterrent for a war with Russia at the 
present time. Although Japan might, by a sudden blow, 
capture Vladivostock and Northern Sakhalin, the author 
believes, that unless Japan strikes now she will miss her 
only chance for Russia is growing stronger day by day, 
while the distressing economic situation is sapping the 


strength of Japan. 


GREAT BRITAIN—Army, Navy and Air Force Ga- 

zette—March 7, 1935. 

Tue Soviet ArMep Forces IN 1935. By John Baker 

White. 

M. N. Tukhachovski, Assistant People’s Commissar 
for War of Soviet Russia, presented to the All-Union 
Congress of the Soviets the estimates for the Red Army. 
Dealing with armament expenditures for 1934, he stated 
that while estimates called for 1,665,000,000 rubles, the 
actual expenditures reached five billion rubles. His esti- 
mates for 1935 provided for an appropriation of six and 
one-half billion rubles. “This expenditure,” the Vice- 
Commissar explained, “has been dictated by the necessity 
of completing and equipping our Far Eastern fortifica- 
tions in case of a sudden emergency.” 

The Vice-Commissar indicated marked increases in 
units and armaments without specifying figures. There 
had been a fourfold increase in tank and anti-tank guns. 
The strength of heavy artillery had been doubled. The 
number of baby tanks (similar to the Carden-Lloyds) 
had been increased 2,475 per cent. Light tanks were in- 
creased 760 per cent. The author notes that the total 
number of tanks of the Red Army had increased from 
1,600 to approximately 11,000. He adds that all observers 
report considerable advance in general efficiency of Soviet 
mechanized units with an increase in the average speed 
of all armored fighting vehicles. 

The Vice-Commissar announced the present numerical 


strength of the Red Army at 940,000 men, this figure 
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having been attained by the end of 1934. In addition the 
territorial units, conscripts and youths under training 
numbered approximately 430,000. Special police troops 
mustered 50,000 men, frontier guards about 75,000, and 
escort guards about 60,000 men, giving a grand tote! of 
1,555,000 men under arms. The number of factory work. 
ers trained in elementary drill and the use of arms is un. 
known. The author notes, however, that Moscow alone 
can turn out for a May Day parade some 15,000 workers, 
About 300,000 industrial workers received special rus. 
ketry training in 1934. Moreover, a large numbe: of 
former members of the Red Army have returned to <ivil 
life or into fortified block-house-farm settlements along 
the Far Eastern frontier. 

The author discredits views often expressed that the 
Red Army perpetuated many of the deficiencies of the 
Tsarist army, and that it is not to be considered too 
seriously. On the contrary, he believes, that the Red 
Army must be regarded as an important factor in both 
Eastern and Western ‘affairs. 


SPAIN — Revista de Estudios Militares — November, 
1934- 
ORGANIZATION OF THE PotisH ARMY. By Major 
Bruno Quintana, G.S. 


Poland ts divided for military adminsstrative purposes 
into ten corps areas. Of these, four are contiguous to the 
German frontier; three to the Russian and Lithuanian 
frontier; two touch Czecho-Slovakia and one the Rov- 
manian border. The organization and functions of corps 
area headquarters are similar to those of our own service. 
In time of peace the division is the largest tactical com- 
mand in the Polish Army. Poland maintains 30 infantry 
divisions, one cavalry division of three brigades, and 12 
separate cavalry brigades. 

The infantry comprises 86 regiments of the line, six 
regiments of alpine chasseurs, three battalions of rifle 
men and one battalion of Marines. The cavalry consists 
of three regiments light cavalry, 27 regiments of Uhlans, 
and ten regiments of mounted chasseurs. The artillery 
includes 44 regiments and 37 separate battalions of all 
types and calibers, and two batteries of artillery intelli- 
gence. The Polish Army has three tank regiments, four 
separate tank battalions, and two battalions of two ar 
mored trains each. The air force consists of six air regr 
ments and two balloon battalions. 

Technical troops include eight battalions of engineers, 
one battalion of pontoniers (including one ferry com- 
pany), one battalion of electricians, one motor battalion, 
eight signal battalions, one radio regiment of three bat 
talions. 

Transportation units and ten battalions of military police 
(gendarmerie) complete the military establishment. ‘The 
school system fer 8 institutes for the training of cadets 
for the several branches, schools for specialized training 
of officers, non-commissioned officers and specialists of 
the several arms, the War College, and the Center of 
Superior Military Studies. 
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Major General Stuart Heintzelman 


and action, and he has placed the definite stamp 
of his genius upon the military thought of those 
whose duty it is to frame the defenses of the nation. 

Stuart Heintzelman was the last of a line of soldiers 
who distinguished themselves in the service of the United 
States. He was born in New York City on November 
19, 1876. After study abroad and at Groton School he 
was appointed to and enrolled at the Military Academy 
at West Point in June, 1895. He graduated with the 
dass of 1899 and was commissioned Second Lieutenant, 
6th United States Cavalry, February 15, 1899. He was 
subs sequently promoted to the various commissioned 
grades and became a major general December 1, 1931. 
Following his graduation from the United States Military 
Academy, he graduated with honors from the Infantry 
and Cavalry School in 1905, from the Staff College in 
igoh, and from the Army War College in 1920. 

He served as a regimental officer and as aide-de-camp 
during the Philippine Insurrection and commanded the 
Allied cavalry in an engagement near Tientsin in the 
Boxer Campaign. He became the military instructor at 
Princeton University which school conferred an honor- 
ary degree of M.A. upon him in 1917. This same year 
he went to France with the General Staff, American Ex- 
peditionary Force, and saw service with the French Army 
during the Chemin des Dames offensive and on the 
Italian Front. He was appointed Chief of Staff of our [V 
Corps and later became Chief of Staff of the American 
Second Army. 

In 1921 he was detailed to the General Staff in Wash- 
ington and served in turn as Chief of the Military In- 
telligence, Supply, and War Plans Divisions. His last 
assignment was at Omaha, Nebraska, as Commanding 
General of the Seventh Corps Area. His wife preceded 
him in death by a few months. 

He held the Philippine, China, Mexican Border, and 
Victory campaign badges and was decorated with the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal for brilliant service. France 
awarded him the Croix de Guerre with Palm and made 
him a Commander of the Legion of Honor. Italy deco- 
rated him a Commander of the Order of the Crown. 

Not the least of his outstanding achievements was his 
service as a military instructor. In this capacity he served 
on the faculty of the Command and General Staff School 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, at Princeton University, 
and at the Army War College. He spent the last six 
years of his life as Commandant of the Command and 
General Staff School where those who knew him and this 
wotk which was so vital to him realize what a powerful 
effect he exercised—and will continue to exercise—upon 
the military doctrines underlying our plans and hopes 
of national defense. 


IS was the genius of sound and constructive ideas 


General Heintzelman was a profound student, espect- 
ally of Military History, which he read with understand- 
ing, vision, and real analysis. He read it with his eyes 
and reason, not with prejudice. Through these critical 
studies he became a scholar. To those who knew him— 
and to the nation which he honored by his devotion—he 
has bequeathed a definite and sound legacy for our na- 
tional security—not “to wrest the scriptures (of history) 
to” our “own destruction” but to follow the example 
which he so clearly set throughout his life and which he 
so clearly attained to “study to show thyself approved 

_ a workman that needeth not to be ashamed— 


RIGHTLY dividing the word of truth.” 


Major General Stuart Heintzelman. 


He laid down a fundamental truth for those who have 
pledged their lives to the cause of national defense when 
he said, “‘It ts not sufficient to die bravely for your coun- 
try—you must die INTELLIGENTLY.” 

Stuart Heintzelman died not on the glamorous field of 
battle in war where he had proven his mettle but on the 
exacting and undramatic battlefield of peace. A thinker 
—a worker—a SOLDIER; he not only died “in the 
harness” so to speak but he lived intelligently and fought 
and labored for over forty years in the service of his 


country. 
Mayor Jonn C. Mu tenrx, Cavalry. 
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Ist Cavalry (Mecz)—Fort Knox, Kentucky 
CotoneL Bruce PALMER, Commanding 


HE 54th Cavalry Brigade, under command of Bri- 

gadier General Dudley J. Hard, trained here in July 
and was followed in August by the 38th Division, com- 
manded by Major General Robert H. Tyndall, of In- 
diana. 

On July 13th, the March of Time reviewed the regi- 
ment and the 62d Field Artillery Brigade, under com- 
mand of Brigadier General H. M. Bush, in a “March 
Demonstration.” 

The post was visited by Dr. Edward C. Elliot, Presi- 
dent of Purdue University at the end of the R.O.T.C. 
camp July 24th, which camp included his artillery stu- 
dents from Purdue. He inspected the motor equipment 
ut the regiment. 

On July 19th the regiment marched to Lexington, 
Kentucky, and participated in the American Legion 
parade during the Department of Kentucky Convention. 
Return was made to the post July 2oth. 

On July 26th, Troop A with its armored cars escorted 
Governor Davey of Ohio during his visit with the 54th 
Cavalry Brigade. The next morning Governor Davey was 
taken on a short march with the regimental commander's 
group, during which march he was in voice radio com- 
munication with the Ohio National Guard Headquarters, 
in camp. 

On July 27th, the post and regiment were inspected 
by the Assistant Secretary of War, the Honorable Harry 
H. Woodring and members of the House Military Affairs 
Committee headed by the Honorable John J. McSwain. 
A review for these distinguished guests was given, being 
followed by an inspection of all type vehicles. 

During the first week of August, Major Carl J. Rohsen- 
berger took a detachment of armored cars and half track 
vehicles to Fort Benning to participate in the training of 
the rst Class of ‘the United States Military Academy. The 
detachment returned by way of Fort Oglethorpe. 

On August 13th Governor Paul V. McNutt of Indiana 
visited the Post and was given Troop A for an escort. 
Later he inspected the barracks of the regiment. 

On August 18th two distinguished Reserve officers, 
Colonel H. A. Toulmin, of Dayton, Ohio, a writer on 
military subjects, and First Lieutenant Cabot Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, arrived for a tour of two weeks’ active 
duty. 

From August 23d to 26th the Communication Platoon, 
commanded by Captain Granville V. Morse attended the 
Tri-State Radio Conference at Evansville, Indiana. Their 
equipment was thoroughly inspected by the radio con- 
ference attendance. 
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On September 3d, Captain Isaac D. White and his de. 
tachment of 28 men with two armored cars, two half track 
(personnel carriers) vehicles, two Group II (4-whed. 
drive U.S.A. two ton) trucks and one motorcycle with 
sidecar returned from the maneuvers at Pine Camp, New 
York. Captain White’s detachment left the Post !une 
roth and participated in the Cadet training at West Point 
until the maneuvers began about August 15th. 

During the state fair at Louisville, Kentucky, Sepcem- 
ber gth-14th, Troop F, followed by Troop A, maintained 
a model camp and gave two demonstrations daily at the 
fair grounds. 

Target season began September 3d and will continue 
through October. 

A recruiting drive began July 1st to end October 3ist 
in order to increase the regiment from 559 men to 749 
men and to create a 7th Cavalry Brigade Headquarters 
Troop of 61 men. Recruiting parties with regimental 
vehicles have visited many surrounding towns. 

After an extended absence due to illness, Colonel Bruce 
Palmer returned September roth to command the post 
and regiment. 

Colonel Henry W. Baird joined the regiment August 
17th. 
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2d Cavalry—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Coronet Dorsey R. Ropney, Commanding 


a the past month many important changes in 

the officer personnel of the regiment have occurred. 
On August 30th Colonel Dorsey R. Rodney assumed 
command. Other recent arrivals include Lieutenant Col- 
onels Cuthbert P. Stearns and Robert O. Annin, Captain 
Gordon B. Rogers, First Lieutenants Malcolm D. Jones 
and Paul A. Disney, and Second Lieutenant Eugene 
Nall. Captain Earl F. Thomson, who has been absent 
during the summer with the Army Horseshow Team, 
returned to the post on September 2d. 

On August 15th the regiment completed its most suc- 
cessful small arms firing season in recent years. With the 
rifle, 98.49 per cent of those firing were qualified with 
an unusually high proportion of experts and sharpshoot- 
ers. Troop A, Captain Henry L. Kinnison commanding, 
qualified 100 per cent. Equally satisfactory were the re 
sults of other firing, percentages of qualifiation being: 
Heavy mahine gun, 100; pistol, mounted, go.5; pistol, 
dismounted, 80.07. Following the range season, thousand 
inch and field firing of the light machine guns was com- 
pleted. Supplementary small arms practice and prepara 
tion for musketry practice now engage the attention of 
the regiment. 


The season of the Upper Post Baseball League, just 
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completed, proved to be exceptionally interesting. A play- 
off series of five games between Troop F, 2d Cavalry, and 
Battery B, 14th Field Artillery, was necessary to deter- 
mine the winner. Battery B finally emerged as the cham- 
pion. During the hot summer months the swimming 

| proved to be a center of attraction. A swimming 
ualification contest by organization was held during the 
month of August. To date the winner has not been an- 
nounced. 

Recruiting for the regiment has raised its strength to 
543 ¥ with every prospect that the new authorized strength 
of 959 will be reached before long. To hasten the process 
of filling the ranks, a recruiting party of nine enlisted men 
under First Lieutenant Paul A. Disney, has been organ- 
ized and will shortly depart for an extensive tour of 
southwest Kansas. 

During the month of September several units of the 
regiment will make marches in connection with attend- 
ance at civic celebrations. The 1st Squadron, Major 
Frank H. Barnhart commanding, will leave for Emporia 
on September 23d to participate in a reunion of the 35th 
Division at that place. On the same date, Troop E will 
march on Abilene to be present at the Central Kansas 
Free Fair, September 24th to 27th. From September gth 
to 14th, Troop F will assist at the County Fair at Del- 
phos. 
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3d Cavalry fee Ist Squadron)— 
Fort Myer, Virginia 


Cotonet Kenyon Joyce, Commanding 


| ey 3d Cavalry (less 1st Squadron) spent nearly all 
of July and August on Summer Training Camp ac- 
tivities, which necessitated almost complete stoppage of 
organization training. The large number of C.M.T.C. 
trainees in July, and Reserve officers in August, required 
practically all the horses and equipment of the regiment. 

On September 6, 1935, Troop E marched to Wood- 
stock, Virginia, to participate in the annual fair at that 
place by engaging in their famous musical drills. This 
troop returned to the post on September 17th. 

Troop F has been engaged in combat firing with both 
nile and light machine gun. On October 1st they will 
march to Frederick, Maryland, to participate in the an- 
nual Frederick fair in presenting their well known and 
daring rough ride exhibition. They will complete this 
exhibition in time to join the Regiment at Aldie, Vir- 
ginia, en route on its annual march about October 15th. 

The Machine Gun Troop is scheduled to march on 
September 19th to Hagerstown, Maryland, to participate 
in the four-day annual fair there. Detachments turned 
out as demonstration troops by Machine Gun, Head- 
quarters and F Troops recently for a lecture by the Chief 
of C; avalry to students at the Army War College, received 
high praise from General Kromer. 

The regimental march will start on October 14th, and 
will require six days of fairly long marches, the return 
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to Fort Myer being made on October rgth. A feature of 
this year’s march will be the participation of the scout 
cats. 

Members of the regiment have participated in several 
local horse shows with considerable success. In the Chevy 
Chase Riding and Hunt Club Show on August 17th, 
Clipped Wing, ridden by Lieutenant Frank S. Henry, 
was awarded the championship, and Sandy, with Lieu- 
tenant Henri A. Luebbermann up, received the reserve 
championship ribbon. Sandy, who came here recently 
from Fort Riley, has been a consistent winner in open 
jumping classes under the expert handling by Major 
James T. Duke and Lieutenant Luebbermann. Golden 
Lady owned by Colonel Joyce also has been a consistent 
ribbon winner in road and hunter hack classes. Other 
mounts which have frequently been called back into the 
ring to receive awards include Silver Moon owned by 
Major Herbert L. Earnest, Turn On owned by Captain 
Marion Carson, Brown Woods owned by Lieutenant 
Henry, and Sunnydale a government horse ridden by 
First Sergeant Toston. 

On September 15th Captain Marion Carson left for 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia, where he will be stationed for 
three months to supervise the training of the Olympic 
Pentathlon candidates and horses. 

New arrivals in the regiment: Captain Donald H. Gal- 
loway, from West Point, now with Machine Gun Troop; 
and First Lieutenant Henri A. Luebbermann, from Fort 
Riley, now assigned to Headquarters Troop. 
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Ist Squadron, 3d Cavalry—Fort Ethan Allen, 


Vermont 


LIEUTENANT CoLoneL ARTHUR E. WILBoURN, 
Com manding 


ferro of civilian components occupied the time 
of the Squadron during the latter part of July. In 
camp at West Bolton, Vermont, Troop B, under com- 
mand of Captain Hugh G. Culton, received 84 members 
of the 315th Cavalry Reserve under Colonel Norman S. 
Case, Cavalry- -Reserve. The reserves were outspoken in 
their commendation of the treatment accorded them. 
Troop A, under Captain Randolph Russell, acted as par- 
ent organization to the Cavalry C.M.T.C. unit assigned 
to the Concurrent Camp at the post, and was gratefully 
mentioned in the C.M.T.C. annual, The Patriot. 

At Sterlingville, New York, the Squadron had the task 
of erecting and maintaining a camp for 71 umpires during 
the First Army Maneuvers. The camp, complete with 
control facilities had to be set up, a mess conducted, and 
horse and motor transportation furnished. This was in 
addition to setting up and running the Squadron Camp. 
The assignment was covered with a thoroughness and 
such a degree of efficiency that all who were attached to or 
who visited the camp expressed emphatic commendation. 

So great was the lure of the uniform on the return 
march from Sterlingville that the command returned to 
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Fort Ethan Allen increased in strength by eleven recruits 
enlisted on the march. 

On returning to Vermont the Squadron went directly 
to the artillery range at Underhill, Vermont, and there 
spent a week of intensive training in collective mounted 
pistol firing, squad and platoon combat practice, and in 
firing a platoon proficiency test prepared by Squadron 
Headquarters. The results of the work were most gratify- 
ing. Training with the caliber .30 light machine gun will 
be carried on during September at the small arms range. 
Troop B will fire the special course. The expected arrival 
in the near future of the caliber .50 air-cooled machine 

ns has stimulated interest in this phase of training. 

The cavalry returned to Fort Ethan Allen on Septem- 
ber 12th. The summer training season has been long and 
strenuous. Troop B lived under canvas from June 11th 
to September 12th. During the latter part of September 
the Squadron conducted training in machine gun firing, 
in defense against chemicals, aircraft and mechanized 
forces and in combating domestic disturbances. 


i a 7 
4th Cavalry—Fort Meade, South Dakota 
Coronet Rosert McC. Beck, Jr., Commanding 


pe last two months have been eventful for the 4th 
Cavalry. Colonel Robert McC. Beck, Jr., 4th Cav- 
alry, has been absent since September 1st as chief umpire 
of the west coast maneuvers with headquarters at Fort 
Lewis, Washington. He is expected to return about 
October 1st, and reassume command of the 4th Cavalry. 
In his absence Major John J. Bohn, 4th Cavalry, is tem- 
porarily in command. 

The regiment participated in the first balloon ascension 
into the stratosphere for 1935, in that it established the 
Strato Bowl camp near Rapid City, South Dakota, fur- 
nished the necessary guard and fatigue for the camp, the 
required M.P. detail on the night of the flight; and the 
detail, comprising approximately one hundred and twenty 
men of which Major Hans C. Minuth, 4th Cavalry, was 
in charge, for the ground crew to send the balloon up. 
Unfortunately the flight ended in a near disaster in that 
the balloon, after rising a few feet, blew out its top, allow- 
ing some three million cubic feet of helium gas to escape, 
and dropping upon the ground the crew who were hard 
put for some minutes to save themselves from the result 
of the catastrophe. However, no one was hurt and the 
incident passed without disastrous result. The 4th Cav- 
alry, will, in approximately the same strength, participate 
in another flight of the stratosphere balloon from the same 
camp the latter part of September or the early part of 
October, 1935, and it is to be sincerely hoped that this 
time the cavalry will not have to retreat from an air attack 
as they did before. No small part of the duty involved 
was that of handling 20,000 cars and 50,000 spectators 
in mountainous country. 

On July 2d, Troop E, 4th Cavalry, marched to Belle 
Fourche, South Dakota, to participate in the “Black Hills 
Round-Up,” and having remained there until July 6th, 
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returned to Fort Meade. The troop was accompanied by 
the 4th Cavalry Band and put on a musical drill consist. 
ing of several movements at a gallop, the whole drill last. 
ing fifteen minutes. Troop E also gave a musical drill 
and participated in the parades at Deadwood, South 
Dakota, which were incident to the celebration known in 
that city as the “Days of ’76.” Spectators at both the 
Deadwood and Belle Fourche shows totaled from six to 
eight thousand a day for the three to four days of the cele. 
brations. On September 6th, Troop E went to Speartish, 
South Dakota, to participate in the Spanish-American 
War Veteran’s celebration held at that place, This was a 
reunion of the veterans of Troop L, of the South Dal:ota 
Volunteer Cavalry. The average age of the veterans pres. 
ent was over sixty-two years. Thirty-five of these elde tly 
gentlemen took part in the celebration which is, perh iaps 
for many of them, one of the last of its kind. 

The 4th Cavalry, comprising 14 officers and 289 en. 
listed men and two attached officers of the Veterinary and 
Medical detachments, took part in a practice march on 
August 12th, and, having camped at Galena, Bull Dog 
Range, Benchmark and the R. Clark ranch, South Da- 
kota, returned to Fort Meade on August 16th. No casual- 
ties, either in men or horses, were sustained on this march 
and the morale of the regiment was aided by pleasant 
travel through well watered mountain country. 

The 4th Cavalry Band went by motor truck to Fort 
Robinson, Nebraska, to participate in a horse show held 
at that station from the 15th to the 19th of August, in- 
clusive. They were complimented on their performance 
by General Frank C. Bolles, 7th Corps Area Commander, 
and on his orders remained at Fort Robinson until Sep- 
tember 5th, when they were returned to their proper 
station. 

Major General Frank C. Bolles and Colonel Forrest 
C. Williford, G.S.C., arrived on the post about 11:00 
A.M., August 26th, to conduct the annual Corps Area 
tactical inspection, and departed for Fort Lincoln, North 
Dakota, on August 27th. General Bolles expressed him- 
self as being pleased with the activities of the post general 
training and the general appearance of the command. 


The 4th Cavalry is at present engaged in preliminary & 


tests relative to the competition for the trophy for Leader- 
ship of Small Units which is being held in this regiment 
the latter part of September. So far the elimination tests 
have brought out a spirit of keen competition and men of 
the rifle troops are trying hard for places in the competing 
platoons. 

A horse show is scheduled for the 4th, 5th, and 6th of 
October, in which some twenty-two classes will appear. 
Officer entries and those of civilian status are stressed in 
this show. The civilian populations of Belle Fourche, 
Deadwood, Rapid City and Sturgis, South Dakota, have 
very generously offered to donate prizes for the majority 
of classes in this exhibition. 

Sunday morning rides in which the entire officer pet- 
sonnel of the post and most of their ladies participate 


began September 15th. The officers and ladies attend an 
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early service at the Post Chapel held by Chaplain Borlies 


and then ride over the new panels in the reservation 
astures for approximately an hour and a half enjoying to 
the full the wonderful facilities for cross country riding 
wailable on this reservation. 
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5th Cavalry—Fort Clark, Texas 
CoLoneL Cuarves B. Amory, JRr., Commanding 


i pe regiment has completed a successful season of 
O.R.C. training during which the reserve officers 
assumed all commands in the regiment and functioned 
exceptionally well. 

The target season is in full swing. The First Squadron 
and Headquarters Troop have completed rifle practice 
and are now engaged in pistol firing. The Second Squad- 
ron and Brigade Headquarters Troop are on the range 
wit pistol practice completed. The range practice has 
aroused intense rivalry and interest. 

The First, Second, and Headquarters and Machine Gun 
Squadrons have organized football teams and started play 
September 7th. In the first game of the season, the 
Headquarters-Machine Gun eleven defeated the Second 
Squadron, 6 too. In the second game, the First Squadron 
beat the Headquarters-Machine Gun combination 6 to o. 
The regimental team has scheduled a game for September 
28th with Sul Ross College at Alpine. 

The summer has been enlivened by frequent troop 
parties, the popular locale being Troop F basketball court. 
There have also been highly successful boxing bouts with 
numerous professional contenders sponsored by the Non- 
commissioned Officers’ Club. 

A busy social season is contemplated. The Skeet Club 
has been reorganized, and it is planned to have in No- 
vember a skeet tournament and turkey shoot. Club activi- 
tise also include a dove hunt, a ’ possum hunt, a picnic, 
and straw rides. The first formal dance of the season will 
be early in October, welcoming the new officer arrivals. 

A board of officers has been appointed to prepare con- 
ditions for the Cavalry Leadership Test for Small Units, 


and it is predicted that the test will be novel and search- 


fin 


Colonel Charles B. Amory, Jr., regimental commander, 
Major James V. McDowell and Captain Wilford R. 
Mobley attended the annual banquet of the 5th Cavalry 
Veterans’ Association at San Antonio, September 17th. 
About sixty members of the association were present. 

A recruiting party under the charge of First Sergeant 
Norris M. L’Abbe, Machine Gun Troop, recently se- 
cured 86 recruits for the regiment. Another party under 
Sergeant James V. Daly, Headquarters Troop, is now 
canvassing in the vicinity of Corpus Christi. 

Recent losses of the regiment: Major Spencer A. Town- 
send, to Los Angeles; Major John MacWilliams, Chap- 
lain, to Fort Crockett; Major Raymond C. Gibbs, retired; 
Major Malcolm Byrne, to Fort Meade; Major Walter 
W. Boon, to Fort McDowell; First Lieutenant James B. 
Corbett, to Fort Riley; First Lieutenant Thomas J. Bren- 
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nan, to West Point; Second Lieutenant James C. Blan- 
ning, to Fort Riley. 

Recent arrivals: Captains Paul Kellam Quartermaster 
Corps; Lawrence R. Dewey, Cavalry; Murray B. Cran- 
dall, Cavalry, and William O. Heacock, Cavalry; First 
Lieutenants William H. Hunter, Cavalry; Eaton W. 
Bennett, Medical Corps; Aubrey L. Jennings, Medical 
Corps; John W. O’Donnell, Medical Corps, Henry B. 
ee Cavalry, and Angelo R. Del Campo, Jr., Cav- 
alry. 

General Evan H. Humphrey has appointed as his aides 
Captain Dewey and Lieutenant Crosswell, and has ot- 
ganized the balance of the brigade staff as follows: Major 
Curtis L. Stafford, executive; Captain Ralph E. Ireland, 
adjutant and S-1; Captain Thomas T. Thornburgh, 
S-2-3; Captain Howard A. Boone, S-4. 

The regimental staff follows: Captain Wilford R. Mob- 
ley, adjutant and S-1; Major James V. McDowell, S-2-3; 
Major Andrew J. Wynne, S-4 (absent sick, Fort Sam 
Houston) ; Major William V. Ochs, acting S-4. 
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6th Cavalry—Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 
CoLoneL LLEWELLYN W. OLIvER, Commanding 


For! OGLETHORPE has been a busy post these 
past months. This is evidenced by the fact that im- 
mediately upon return of the 6th Cavalry from the Fort 
Benning maneuvers we hurried to the range and com- 
pleted our pistol firing. In the meantime the R.O.T.C. 
unit arrived for training, followed by the 108th National 
Guard Cavalry, then the rogth National Guard Cavalry, 
with Headquarters 55th Cavalry Brigade and 106th Vet- 
erinary Company. The 313th Cavalry, O.R.C., from the 
Fifth Corps Area, were trained here during this same 
period. 

During August, in addition to some 700 C.M.T.C. 
students, we had the 309th Cavalry, O.R.C., the 310th 
Cavalry, O.R.C., and some individual officers of the 63d 
Cavalry Division who were on duty with the C.M.T.C., 
in addition to some who came for unit training. 

During this same period we have turned 53 recruits to 
duty and have 8g in training with gg still to be enlisted. 

But while we have been doing this we also have had 
Captain Walter Burnside, with a detail, training about 
sixty of the finest looking remounts ever to come to this 

ost. 

Shortly after the departure of the C.M.T.C., the Sec- 
ond Squadron with a detachment from Headquarters 
Troop, Lieutenant Colonel H. L. Flynn, Commanding, 
departed for the Catoosa rifle range to- complete its rifle 
marksmanship for this year. It will be followed on the 
range by the rst Squadron, Major Robert W. Strong, 
Commanding, now carrying on the post special duty, 
guard, etc. Machine Gun Troop completed its firing 
during the month of August. 

During the months of July, August and September a 
series of horse shows has been held at Fort Oglethorpe. 
The purpose of these shows has been to increase interest 
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in equestrian events, improve the horsemanship of the 
command as a whole, develop new horses, and give horse 
show experience to both men and animals. Each of the 
shows has included a novice class for enlisted men, an 
elisted men’s class, a gymkana class, a polo class, an open 
class, an officers’ class, and a children’s class. It is planned 
to close the season with a three-day show and polo tourna- 
ment the latter part of October. The organization re- 
ceiving the greatest number of points in this series of 
shows will be the recipient of the annual horse show 
trophy. The present standings of the troops in the inter- 
organization competition follow: Troop F, 37; Troop, B, 
37; Headquarters Troop, 26; Machine Gun vamp. 23; 
Troop E, 9; and Troop A, 6. 

Much interest has been displayed in the Sunday morn- 
ing tides held bi-monthly. Most of the officers of the 
post and their families and guests from Chattanooga and 
vicinity have been participating. 

In addition to the normal activities of the summer 
training period for the various components of the Army 
of the United States, Fort Oglethorpe was also concerned 
with the formation of fifty-two new C.C.C. Companies 
in the District, and the movement of twenty-nine Second 
Corps Area Companies out of the District to the Ninth 
Corps Area. At the present time this post is administer- 
ing and supplying ninety-three C.C.C. organizations, 
District C of the Fourth Corps Area still being the largest 
C.C.C. District in the country. 

The following are recent arrivals in the post, joining the 
6th Cavalry: Captains Robert O. Wright, Maurice Rose, 
and Ira P. Swift; 2d Lieutenants Paul M. Jones and 
Charles J. Hoy. 

The post baseball championship was decided on Sep- 
tember gth, Troop B winning over Headquarters Troop 
ua the final series. 

The Officers’ Club has been the scene of many social 
events, including a reception and dance for the officers 
of the rogth Cavalry, 313th Cavalry, 55th Cavalry Bri- 
gade Headquarters Troop, and 106th Veterinary Com- 
pany, and a stag dinner party given by the officers of the 
313th Cavalry. 
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7th Cavalry—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Cotonet JosepH A. BaEr, Commanding 


HE regiment completed, most satisfactorily, its 
known distance and combat firing for 1935, returning 
to Fort Bliss from the Dona Ana Target range on August 
2d. 97.5 per cent of those firing qualified. The average 
score was 214,05; 2.05 points above sharpshooter. 100 per 
cent of those firing the heavy machine gun qualified. 
Equally good results were obtained in combat firing. 
Since the increase in the authorized strength of the 
regiment, recruit instruction has been its most important 
activity. The method of instructing recruits in the Eighth 
Corps ‘Area is a departure from the usually accepted con- 
ception of how a recruit should be trained. The recruit 
is first instructed in the fundamentals of field service and 
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the use of his primary weapon, with a view of being abk 
to take the field with his troop should an occasion for 
same arise at any time during his training. The first two. 
week period is devoted entirely to field training, in the 
field whenever possible. During this period the recruit js 
taught “to use his weapon, to march with his command, 
to obey his officers and to ‘perform his simple duties as; 
private soldier in the field.” The process of polishin:: the 
recruit into a finished soldier is accomplished only afte 
the first objective is attained. All officers of the regiment 
are convinced that this method of training recruits bes 
meets our war time needs, and also that the instruction 
begins at the right end, contrary to past custom. Troops 
are being brought to strength successively. The last : itoop 
to be filled will soon be receiving its recruits. 

Two groups of Reserve officers were trained witl: the 
regiment during August. The first group consisted of 
members of the 312th Cavalry which was trained as ; 
“unit.”” The second consisted of 23 Reserve officers at- 
tached for individual instruction. A comparison of the 
results obtained is interesting. The first group, organ. 
ized and commanded by their own officers, with the mini. 
mum of supervision, accomplished more than did the sec. 
ond group. The regiment was ably commanded by Major 
Ral ph Orris Baird, who had thoroughly Prepared his plan 
of training, knew his officers well, who in turn knew one 
another and were part of an organized Reserve Cavalry 
Regiment. The second group were individual Cavalry 
Reserve officers from the Southwest ordered here for 1 
days’ active duty. Both groups received the maximum of 
instruction. Nevertheless, the policy of ordering an enti 
Reserve unit to duty seems not only a better test of it: 
real value, but a better method of preparing officers tc 
take over their normal duties when ordered to active sery- 
ice. 

The regiment had a ‘‘deluge’”’ of promotions. The 
Commanding Officer, Colonel J. A. Baer, who had, in 
the day of the “drought,” .established the custom of pre 
senting each newly promoted officer with his insignia o! 
rank in the presence of the assembled officers of the reg: 
ment, must have regretted his innovation. He, howeve. 
rose to the occasion and the precedent is now firmly 
established. We trust that his successor will have an 
equal opportunity for its wholesale practice. 


Gi, ee 
8th Cavalry—Fort Bliss, Texas 
CoLone Frank Ketter, Commanding 


pas the month of August, the regiment wa 
engaged in annual target practice at Dona Anna. 
New Mexico. Known distance fring was completed on 
August 26th, and, despite the rainy season, the qual fice 
tion percentages which follow were higher than the prev: 
ous year: Troop A, Captain Darrow Menoher, comman¢ 
ing, 93.42; Troop B, Captain Frederick W. Drury, con 
manding, 92.96; Troop E, Captain John L. Ballantyne 
commanding, 95.89; Troop F, Captain George C. Claus 
sen, commanding, 92.59; Headquarters Troop, Captai 
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aughan Cannon, commanding, 93-65; regimental total, 
a 65. Troop B having the highest average score (206.50) 
ins possession for one year of the Bronze Shield Trophy 

which was donated by the Cavalry Rifle Team of 1919. 
The Machine Gun Troop, Captain Raymond M. Bar- 
on, commanding, distinguished itself by qualifying eigh- 
een expert gunners; forty-five first class gunners; and 
ourt-en second class gunners. Total percentage quali- 
ed: 100. 

Imnediately following known distance firing, squad, 
platoon and troop combat firing was engaged in. Then 
ame antiaircraft, light machine gun, and firing from 
kcout cars. 

Or September 4th and 5th, the troops of the 2d and 
st Suadrons respectively were engaged in firing a pro- 
ficiency test with ball ammunition at field targets. The 
first day’s firing was witnessed by the Division Com- 
mancer, Brigadier General Hamilton $. Hawkins, Col- 
“4 Aleeasser M. Milton, and Lieutenant Colonel Sid- 

V. Bingham. 

On July 23d, Major Charles S. Kilburn and family 
eported at this station. Major Kilburn commands the 
ist Squadron, 8th Cavalry. 

A loss in the officer personnel of the regiment occurred 
on August 31st when Major W. R. Stickman was trans- 
ferred to become Adjutant of Special Troops. 

On August 31, 1935, Master Sergeant Harry R. Beard 
of Headquarters Troop was placed on the retired list after 
hirty years loyal and efficient service. Sergeant Beard 
enjoys the unique distinction of having served his entire 
me in the 8th Cavalry. The retirement of Master Ser- 
eeant Beard has caused sincere regret in this command 
pnd all members of the regiment join the regimental com- 
mander in best wishes for his future happiness. 


Baseball—The 8th Cavalry won the second half of the 
Baseball League by winning from: 
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~ Special Troops ........ 5 0 Aug. 7th 
of WE oe Saas ces 4 3 Aug. 14th 
ye Special Troops ........ 7-1 Aug. 17th 
ssi a VERY .......... 6-4 Aug. 21st 
all arene er g 8 Aug. 24th 
~ Special Troops ........ 10 5 Aug. 27th 

a. ee 6-5 Sept. 6th 





In the play-off of a five-game series for the post cham- 
pionship against the 7th Cavalry, the 7th Cavalry an- 
exed the post championship for 1935. 

Tennis—On August 1st, Lieutenant James L. Hath- 
pway, 8th Cavalry, won the men’s singles in the recent 
ennis tournament by defeating 2d Lieutenant Joseph E. 
‘Bastion, Jr., 7th Cavalry, in straight sets 6-3; 6-3; 

In the men’s doubles, Lieutenant Hathaway, paired 
with Captain Daniel P. Buckland, 7th Cavalry, won that 
vent also by defeating Major Thomas G. Hanson, 7th 
avalry, and Captain Frederick W. Drury, 8th Cavalry, 
n the finals. 

In the finals of the mixed doubles, Major Hanson and 
{rs. Herman Kobbe won an exciting match from Lieu- 
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tenant Hathaway and Mrs. D. Dunford, by the scores, 
0-6; 7-5; 6-2. 

Horse Show—This year the annual 1st Cavalry Di- 
vision Horse Show will be held from October 23rd to 
26th. Regimental entries, both for officers’ and enlisted 
men’s classes are undergoing training at the present time 
with a view of retaining the trophies won last year. 


On Thursday, September 1gth, the regiment partict- 


pated in the Division Review honoring the Congressional 


Sub-Committee of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee which was inspecting Fort Bliss and William Beau- 
mont General Hospital. Upon completion of the review 
all officers and noncommissioned officers were assembled 
at the reviewing stand where the Chairman, Congressman 


Tilman Parks, of Arkansas, addressed them. 
a A 2 
1 1th Cavalry—Presidio of Monterey, California 
Coronet RacpH M. Parker, Commanding 


ORSE show teams have recently represented the 

Presidio of Monterey at the Gymkhana Club Horse 
Show, San Mateo; at the San Mateo County National 
Horse Show; and at the Sacramento State Fair Horse 
Show; winning a number of first places as well as red, 
yellow, and white ribbons. 

The baseball season has come to a close with the Presi- 
dio team winning third place in a league of seven semi- 
professional teams. The team wound up the season by 
winning eight successive games. It was slow in getting 
started and first place was unobtainable after the first six 

ames. 

A football squad under the leadership of 1st Lieutenant 
Paul A. Ridge consisting of about thirty men from all 
of the organizations of the post have been well equipped 
and have commenced training for the season. A sched- 
ule of eight games has been arranged with teams from 
towns within a radius of 75 miles. Inasmuch as the 
team won 100 per cent of its games last year, there is 
hope for another successful season. 

Because of the popularity of the excellent boxing cards 
that: have been held in the Post Recreation Center, the 
number of boxing evenings has been changed from one to 
two per month. Under the tutelage of the civilian box- 
ing instructor, James Sudder, the soldiers are developing 
some excellent boxing talent, and many soldiers are win- 
ning events form important well- known fighters. 

The Saturday and pay day dances continue and are be- 
coming more popular constantly. They are always well 
attended by from 250 to 350 couples. There has been 
added to the Recreation Center an excellent Post Ex- 
change, which is the most attractive store on the Pe- 
ninsula. In front of the well served soda fountain are 
tables from which one has a beautiful view of the swim- 
ming pool, the bay and the mountains beyond. This 
place of refreshment is becoming more and more —_ 
and there is certainly no more attractive one to be found 
anywhere. 

Beneath the Post Exchange a Rathskeller is nearing 
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completion. This tap room ail be kept exclusively for 
the use of soldiers and men guests. A cafe has also been 
installed recently. 

The troops are now at target practice and every effort 
is being made to complete the work early in October in 
order to get time for a two weeks’ maneuver period be- 
fore the rainy season commences. Headquarters Troop 
has just completed firing, having qualified 24 expert 
riflemen which, with eight holdovers, gives that organi- 
zation a total of 32 experts. 

Plans are now being made looking to the marching of 
the garrison to an excellent maneuver area on the Nacimi- 
ento River some go miles to the south. 

The planting and revetting of the fill at the south end 
of the parade is progressing nicely and the ornamental 
stone steps at the corner nearest the old Post Exchange 
have been completed with the result that this hitherto un- 
sightly corner is now most pleasing. At the upper end 
of the parade, where there is a cut of some 12 feet, a 
stadium is nearing completion. The banks on each side 
of the stadium are being prepared for the planting of 
shrubs. The street from the theatre to the flag pole will 
be widened so that cars may park at right angles to and 
overlooking the upper end of the parade ground. It is 
estimated that there will be room for at least 2000 people 
when the project is completed. In the upper end of the 
parade there will be a grass football field with a. road 
around it wide enough for troops to pass in review in 
columns of platoons. A similar athletic field will be pre- 
pared in the lower end of the parade with space for reviews 
without disturbing the grassed area. 

A new well has been completed at Work Gate on the 
Camp Ord (Gigling) Reservation which gave 180,000 
gallons of excellent water per day for a number of days. 
It is expected that funds will soon be forthcoming for 
conveying this water by an eight-inch pipe line to the 
Presidio. When it is completed, the Presidio will be 
quite independent so far as water supply is concerned. 

The Club is a scene of not less than two garrison 
parties each month with one games night and one dance 
per month scheduled regularly. 

Plans have been completed for the development of a 
model village for the housing of the families of soldiers 
below the first three grades. While the present plan pro- 
vides for 68 units, it is expected that 30 or more residences 
will be built to take care of the remaining married 
soldiers. The real estate selected for this village is a five 
acre section of the Jacks estate which lies along the south 
border of the post proper. It is ideally located in every 
respect and soldiers living there will be as convenient to 
the post as though they resided within the reservation. 
The bungalows will be attractively and conveniently built 
and provided with all living facilities. Rental charges will 
be kept as low as practicable. The development 1 is en- 
tirely in the hands of civilians and no person in the mili- 
tary service is expected to have any financial or other inter- 
est in connection with the undertaking except to see that 
it is operated to the best advantage of all concerned. If 
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this experiment proves successful, it may lead to simi 
developments at other army posts. At present all thy 
married men seem very enthusiastic about it and ay 
anxious to move in as soon as possible. It is hoped fi i 
ground will be broken for the first unit before the end of 


September. 


The Salinas Rodeo Association had as their guests y J 


the California State Rodeo all the members of the gatti 
son and their families including C.M.T.C., R.O.T.C 
and C.C.C. personnel. A scout car and detachmen: wer 
at the San Diego Exposition where they remained | 
several days. Judging from reports and letters re-eive; 


concerning the car and detachment, they made « venfil 


favorable impression on all who saw them. 
44 ff 
12th Cavalry (Less 2d Squadron) — 
Fort Brown, Texas 
Coronet Kerr T. Riccs, Commanding 

fps regiment has satisfactorily completed target sea 

son at Boca Chica. The troops of the Provisions 
Squadron, under command of Major Heywood S. Dodd, 


were the last to fire. Headquarters Troop, Captain Ray, 
mond D. Palmer, qualified all men in all arms. The Ma 


chine Gun Troop, Major Harry W. Maas, qualified All F 


except one man. Fifteen recruits, at the end of six weeks 
training, qualified in both mounted and dismounted 
pistol, a very creditable 100 per cent. 

Remount training continues and results obtained so far 
are very gratifying. The regiment is preparing a nev 
recreation center on the beach at Boca Chica. Shelters are 
being constructed for the use of enlisted men and officer; 
while on hunting and fishing trips. 

The regiment is preparing for the coming Dtvision 
Horse Show at Fort Bliss. 

For the past week the entire regiment has worked on 
the Rio Grande levees in order to protect the post from: 
new flood menace. 

Majors Philips C. Clayton and Carl Byrd have te 
ported, as have Second Lieutenant Ewing C. Johnson, and 
Major Lawrence L. Simpson, our new Quartermaster. 

In August the regiment enjoyed a visit from Brigadier 
General Evan H. Humphrey, our new Brigade Com 
mander. 

- A i v 


2d Squadron, | 2th Cavalry— 
Fort Ringgold, Texas 


Major Rexrorp E. Wittoucusy, Commanding 
7. squadron returned from the Boca Chica target 


gf on July 27th, having attained the following 


results: 
ER SS MM Unqualified 


1s 36 fe 

25 26 1 
The marksmanship trophy presented by Colonel Leu 
G. Brown, competed for annually, was won by Troop F. 
General Evan H. Humphrey, commanding the is 
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valry Brigade, accompanied by Captains C. Lloyd Staf- 
ord and Ralph E. Ireland and 1st Lieutenant Henry B. 

roswell arrived by plane on August 2d to inspect the 
ost, and left for Fort Brown the same day. 

Second Lieutenant Edgar J. Treacy, Jr., has been as- 
signe! to the squadron and upon expiration of his present 
eave of absence will be assigned to Troop F. 

After a series of hotly contested games Troop E won 
he b:seball trophy for 1935, an oak plaque with the silver 

rc of a baseball player. In the return series of three 
pame with Fort Brown played at Fort Ringgold, the latter 
won che first game, Fort Brown taking the last two. 

Considering the size of this command it is believed that 
there are more sets of brothers here than in any other 
quacron in the service. They are: Arthur and Ivy Hick- 
man; Riley, Mack, John R. and Jay Van Matre; Robert 
A. ard Louis F. Mayes; Latha O. and Ben D. Watson; 
ll Troop F. Forrest W. and Elvin E. Rogers; Collin and 
Collis Clark; Frank and Lon Van; Roy Jones; all Troop 
E. Ray Jones (brother of Roy) is in the Medical Detach- 
ment at this station. The above include two sets of twins. 
Of special interest is the fact that there are four Van 
‘BMatre brothers in Troop F. 


EIGHT SETS OF BROTHERS ~ 


Reading from left to right—front row: Ray Jones, Med. Det., Roy 
Jones, Troop E, 12th Cavalry (Twins) ; Riley, Mack, and John 
mk. Van Matre, Troop F, 12th Cavalry; Collis and Collin Clark, 
Troop E, 12th Cavalry (Twins) ; top row: Arthur and Ivy Hick- 
man, Troop F, 12th Cavalry; Forrest and Elvin E. Rogers, Troop 
E, 12th Cavalry; Robert A. and Louis F. Mayes, Troop F, 12th 
Cavalry; Latha O. and Ben D. Watson, Troop F, 12th Cavalry; 
Lon and Frank Van, Troop E, 12th Cavalry. 
(The fourth Van Matre brother, Jay Van Matre, does not appear 
in the picture.) 


Major Charles W. Burkett has been relieved from 
command of Troop F and appointed Plans and Training 
Officer. Captain Verne D. Mudge has assumed com- 
mand of the troop. 

f “Cos 
13th Cavalry—Fort Riley, Kanasas 
Coronet Crarves F. Martin, Cavalry 


N connection with the present recruiting plans for the 

Army, a regimental recruiting party under Major 
James A. Kilian left the Post on September 16th, pro- 
ceeding to cover the portion of the State of Kansas as- 
signed to the 13th Cavalry. The first stop was made at 
Horton where six excellent recruits were obtained. The 
party is in Concordia at this writing with reports of fair 


success coming in daily. Since July 1st we have received 
some 70 recruits and it 1s expected that with conclusion 
of the harvest season in this vicinity the regiment will 
rapidly acquire its new strength of g69 men. 

The regiment has built a new recruit and remount 
training area, pens, jumps, etc., on the so-called “Island” 
—south of the U. P. Depot. If the recruiting does reach 
large numbers at any time soon, sufficient room for 
mounted instruction will be available. 

Corporal Watson, Troop B, one of the regiment's best 
remount trainers, was hit by a car when his remount 
shied onto Highway 4o-S. Had it not been for the con- 
trol which the driver had over his car the result might 
easily have been fatal. As it is, Corporal Watson will be 
in the hospital. for some time with a broken leg. 

The regiment will again take part in a review and 
demonstration for the C. & G.S.S. Class to be held on 
October 5th. The old review field on Smoky Hill Flats 
is inaccessible due to the condition of the Engineer Bridge, 
so the review ground has been staked off on the high 
ground west of Custer Hill. 

The following Non-Commissioned Officers of the regi- 
ment are attending the Non Commissioned Officers Class 
of the Academic Division, The Cavalry School this fall: 
Sergeant James E. Roeth, Troop F; Corporal Lloyd H. 
Brandt, Troop E; Corporal Russell E. Calkins, Troop B; 
Corporal Toivi J. Hauta, Troop A; Corporal Tom A. 
Miller, Hq. Troop. 

In addition to the routine details for the Academic 
Division, the regiment will begin training in musketry 
and combat firing on October 7th. 

Recent CHANGES IN OFFICER PERSONNEL OF THE 

REGIMENT INCLUDE: 

GAINS: Captain Frank G. Fraser from West Point, 
N. Y.; 2nd Lieutenants Maynard D. Pederson, Lawrence 
E. Schlanser and Robert H. Strauss from West Point, 
N. Y. 

LOSSES: Captain H. W. Worcester, retired August 
31st; Major Otto Wagner, to Shreveport, Louisiana; Ma- 
jor John P. Wheeler, to gth Cavalry, Fort Riley; Captain 
Elmer V. Stansbury, to Cavalry board, Fort Riley; Cap- 
tain John P. Willey,to Advanced Equitation Class; 1s¢ 
Lieutenant J. Paul Breden, to Troop Officers Class; and 
1st Lieutenant Paul W. Shumate, to Signal School, Fort 
Monmouth, New Jersey. 

> A > A bf 
14th Cavalry (Less Ist Squadron)— 
Ft. Des Moines, Iowa 
CoLoneL CLARENCE LININGER, Commanding 
| yea and pistol practice was the major activity for 
the 14th Cavalry during the month of September. 

The Society Horse Show at the Iowa State Fair drew 
some entries from the regiment, a number of officers and 
enlisted men placing in the various classes. 

New arrivals at Fort Des Moines are Lieutenant Col- 
onel Mack Garr and family, Captain and Mrs. George 
Rehm, 2d Lteutenant and Mrs. John J. Davis, and 2d 
Lieutenant Ralph S. Harper. 
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The 14th Cavalry (less rst Squadron) participated in a 
parade through downtown Des Moines on Friday, Sep- 
tember oth, in honor of Mr. Ole Nelson, g1, newly ap- 
pointed National Commander of the G.A.R. The troops 
turned out with steel helmets and made a very impressive 
and creditable showing. Adjutant General of Iowa 
Charles H. Grahl and party who observed the parade 
from the reviewing stand commended the troops on their 
appearance and conduct. 

On September 21st every available man on the post 
participated in a garrison review. Colonel Lininger was 
the Reviewing Officer and Major George A. King com- 
manded the troops. 

Troop E of the regiment will participate in the Na- 
tional Dairy Show festivities at St. Louis, Missouri, from 
October 12th to 19th. Drills and exhibitions are being 
rehearsed. Major Royden Williamson will be in com- 
mand of the troop and Captain George Rehm will accom- 
pany him to St. Louis. 

During the first two weeks of October the regiment 
will codperate with the Air Corps in the training of a 
group of Air Corps Reserve Officers, under the supervision 
of Captain Harry C. Wisehart. 

Riding classes will be conducted by the 14th Cavalry at 
Fort Des Moines beginning October 15th, for the con- 
veniencé of ladies, gentlemen, and children of the city 
of Des Moines and the post. It is hoped that the con- 
tinuation of classes this fall will tend to maintain enthusi- 
asm for riding and horsemanship. 

A number of remounts are being trained at this time 
and it is contemplated having several hunts with the 
post hounds before the cold weather starts this winter. 

Fences are being paneled and jumps are being erected in 
the polo pasture and in the target range area for the pur- 

ose. 
s The regiment is gradually filling up with recruits of a 
high type and it appears that the quota will be reached 
by the first of the calendar year. 

The baseball tournament between the 14th Cavalry 
and the 3d Battalion, 80th Field Artillery, ended in a 
deadlock, each having won two games. The tie will be 
played off sometime during the early part of October. 


49 f 
305th Cavalry—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Coronet Mattuew F. James, Cavalry-Reserve, 
Commanding 


a officers of the regiment attended active duty 
training during the period August 11th to 24th, at 
Fort Myer, Va. 

Under the instruction of Major Norman E. Fiske, 
Unit Instructor, and the command of Major Leslie C. 
Bell, Cavalry-Reserve, the officers of the regiment put in 
two weeks of training which tried the skill and endurance 
even of the veterans. 

The first week was devoted partly to riding and jump- 
ing. This was cartied on under the expert guidance of 


Major Fiske. 
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In addition to equitation, troop drill was given in co 


junction with the 308th Cavalry at Fort Myer, and exe: 


cises and rifle practice were held at Fort Meade. A probill no 


lem involving the defense of Fort Myer was successfulh 
won by the 305th Cavalry defeating the Reds. 
The last two days of training were devoted to a match 
full pack, to Pohick, and spending the night in pup tent; 
The work at Pohick included a course of pistol ‘ring 
night rides and night orientation. ; 
Ten members of the regiment participated in ctiy 
duty training during the mobilization exercises cf th: 
13018t Service Unit, at Schuylkill Arsenal, Philade’phia, 
July 28th to August roth. 
a sf 
306th Cavalry—Baltimore, Maryland aiid 
Washington, D. C. 
Cotonex J. B. P. Clayton Hitz, Cavalry-Reserve 
Commanding 


i ier 306th Cavalry successfully completed the C.M. 
T.C. training at Fort Myer, Va., from July ist t 
27th. It was the largest group of students in years and 
kept every one on the jump, but was valuable training to 
all, especially the young 2d lieutenants. 

The Regimental Commander, Colonel J. B. P. Clayton 
Hill, attended during the first period and later sailed for 
Europe as a member of the Battle Monument Commis 
sion. Major John C. Mullenix, who recently joined, 
became the new unit instructor as Major H. McE. Pen- 
dleton moves to Headquarters 62d Cavalry Division, 
Towson, Mad., to relieve Colonel Sloan Doak. 

Under instructions from the Chief of Staff, Major Mul- 
lenix will make periodic visits to Baltimore to conduct 
the inactive duty conferences. 

It is with pleasure that the regimental commander notes 
the increased number of new enrollments in the coming 
extension school year. 

Troop schools for instruction of officers of the 306th 
Cavalry will begin October 1, 1935, and will terminate 
May 31, 1936. For officers of the Washington, D. C. 
group, conferences will be held on every first and third 
Thursday of each month during the school year, with 
equitation classes scheduled to take place on each Sunday 
following the conferences. 

The conferences will be held in the Assembly Hall, of 
the Washington Reserve Headquarters located in the 
Munitions Building of the War Department. 

+ 2 
307th Cavalry—Richmond, Virginia 
LIEUTENANT CoLone- Rosert B. H. Becc, 
Cavalry-Reserve, Commanding 


bes field and nineteen troop officers of the 307th, 


Lieutenant Colonel Begg, commanding, enjoyed 


their two weeks’ training at Ft. Myer, Va., from August 
11th to 24th, inclusive. The 61st Cavalry Division joined 
with the 62d for this training. There were one hurdred 
and fifty cavalry officers in camp. The schedule was more 


basic than in former years and the individual Reserve of- 
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fcet had more opportunity to instruct and command. 
The training was decentralized to regiments as far as 
ssible. 

With the exception of range firing at Ft. Meade, Md., 
and the overnight march to Pohick, all the training took 
place at Ft. Myer and vicinity. 

“Pohick” which has always given the Reserve officer 
something to remember did not fail us this year. The 
day of the march there was very hot. “Pohick” was 
enjoving itself laughing at the sweat drenched officer. 
Yes “Pohick” was laughing but the Reserve officer could 
take it and was going about his work. The pup tents were 
up, blankets spread out, the noise of mess kits could be 
heard. Chow would soon be ready. But as in the legend 

























nd [fof oid, “Pohick” having done its worst by sun decided to 
evoke Old Man Rain and what a downpour. 

ve 4er f 

u 3d Squadron and Machine Gun Troop, 
C.M, 307th Cavalry—Norfolk, Virginia 
hei Mayor James R. Mu ten, Cavalry-Reserve, 
s and . 

Commanding 

n 

50 EVERAL officers of this unit have returned from two 
wai weeks’ training at Fort Myer, Va., August 1 1th-24th. 
Ate The program of training stressed mounted activities 
mic. this year, and included equitation, squad, platoon, and 
troop drill, marching and camping, and care of horses, 





tactical rides, musketry, and rifle and dismounted pistol 
fring. A valuable feature was the showing of several 
cavalry training sound moving pictures in the post theatre 
during rainy weather. These pictures were a revelation to 
officers who had not seen them, and are an extremely 
effective means of demonstrating many phases of troop 
training. 

General instruction for the 307th Cavalry was con- 
ducted almost wholly by reserve officers of the regiment, 
all officers being given some opportunity to display their 
knowledge and capacity as instructors and leaders. This is 
believed to be the only method by which instructors and 
leaders can be developed in the Reserve Corps. 

The first Unit School meeting will be held late in Sep- 
tember, when the training for the inactive duty period 
will be organized, subjects and reserve officer instructors 
assigned, and new members welcomed to the unit. 

Lieutenant William G. Mortel, after completing 134 
hours of Extension Course work in record time and with 
excellent grades, during the spring, received his promo- 
tion to rst Lieutenant, Cavalry-Reserve, while at camp. 















oe ae 
308th Cavalry—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Cotonet GeorcE H. CHerrincton, Cavalry-Reserve, 
Commanding 

ON August 11th, eighteen officers of this regiment 

reported at Fort Myer, Va., for two weeks’ active 
| duty training. It was the first camp for seven of the of- 
ficers. All who attended were of the opinion that the 
period was well spent. 
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Upon return from camp, activities were resumed at 
the regimental training center near Aspinwall, Pa. The 
center has many facilities which make possible rapid and 
thorough training of the officers. About ten acres of 
land are available for the exclusive use of the regiment. 
This ground is well fenced and is equipped with a mod- 
ern stable which has space for thirty horses, a club house 
attractively furnished, which is in almost daily use for 
patties, meetings, etc., a practice jumping enclosure, 
drill field of about four acres and a pistol range. Many 
hundreds of acres are available for use of the officers for 
cross country rides and tactical problems. There are at 
present ten horses owned by the regiment and others will 
be acquired from time to time. A fee is charged for the 
use of the mounts to cover cost of forage and labor. Regu- 
lar mounted instruction is given on Wednesday evenings 
and Sunday mornings. 

The new unit instructor, Major Louis G. Gibney, re- 

orted on August 2d as replacement for Major Eustis L. 
Hubbard, who is now on duty at Fort McDowell, Cali- 
fornia. On the evening of August 4th, the regiment 
welcomed Major and Mrs. Gibney at the training center 
with an excellent program which included jumping and 
drills, followed by a buffet supper. About thirty officers 
of the regiment were present with their wives, members 
of their families and friends. 

The following promotions are announced: 1st Lieuten- 
ant Jean T. Ross to Captain; 2d Lieutenant William J. 
Young to rst Lieutenant. 
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862d Field Artillery (Horse) 
(62d Cavalry Division)—Baltimore, Maryland 


Coronet Rocer S. B. Hartz,,Field Artillery-Reserve, 
Commanding 


|. duty training for the 862d Field Artillery 
will begin on October 1, 1935. Conferences will be 
held on the second and fourth Thursday of each month. 

Lieutenant Colonel John M. McDowell, Field Artil- 
lery, Unit Instructor of the 862d Field Artillery, has been 
assigned to the 6th Field Artillery and has left the 862d 
Field Artillery taking with him the best wishes of the 
regiment. 

The regiment is looking forward to the reporting ot 
Colonel Edward W. Wildrick, Field Artillery, who has 


been assigned as Unit Instructor. 
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Horse Show Calendar 


October 19-26—American Royal Horse Show, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 20—Ist Cavalry Division Horse Show. 

October 25—Montpelier, Virginia. 

October 26-28—Inter-American Horse Show, Rock Creek Park, 
Maryland. 

October 29—November 2—Boston, Massachusetts. 

November 6-12—National, New York City, New York. 

November 20-28—Royal Winter Fair, Toronto, Canada. 

November 29-30—Peekskill, New York. 

November 30-December 7—International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

December 5-8—110th Cavalry, Boston, Massachusetts. 

December 6-7—Westchester Indoor, Scarsdale, New York. 
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Books Recently Published 
HE CAVALRY JOURNAL can obtain within a few 


days from receipt of order any of the recent books 
listed below. The list is published at this time so that 
those of our readers who desire to give books as Christ- 
mas presents to their military friends may have a wider 
selection from which to choose. 


ANTHOLOGY OF ARMAGEDDON. Incidents of the War— 
tense, sad, or heroic; in the air, on land and at sea. $3. 

THE ARMY IN MY TIME, Gen. J. F. C. Fuller. The ‘author 
again emerges as a giant of military thought, and as the creator 
of realistic theories tinged with prophetic foresight. $2.50. 

ARMIES OF THE FIRST FRENCH REPUBLIC, Col. R. 
W. Phipps. The rise of the marshals of Napoleon. $6.00. 

ART OF LEADERSHIP, Prof. O. Tead. What leadership is, 
what makes a leader, how leaders function, how qualities of leader- 
ship may be developed. $2.50. 

BRITISH WARSHIPS ILLUSTRATED, A. C. Hardy. 
Thirty-four plates in photogravure. $1.75. 

THE BLACK PRINCE, M. Coryn. Few figures in England’s 
history have more appeal to our interest than the soldier son of 
Edward III. $3.50. 

THE BATTLE OF THE AISNE. A British official publica- 
tion which provides an excellent introduction to the study of the 
Battle of the Aisne. $2.50. 

THE BOOK OF THE SPRINGFIELD, Capt. E. C. Cross- 
man. An authoritative text by an outstanding contributor to 
shooting magazines. ’ 

WHEN BRITAIN GOES TO WAR, Capt. B. H. Liddell 
Hart. A new and revised edition of the author’s work formerly 
titled The British Way in Warfare, published in 1932. $3.50. 

LE III CORPS D’ARMEE DE CHARLEROI A LA 
MARNE, Gen. B. Roquerol. The posthumous papers of General 
Roquerol, who, in 1914, commanded the artillery of the French 
III Corps in the Fifth Army. 15 francs. 

CROMWELL, C. H. Firth. This book, first published in 1901, 
is scholarly, well balanced, eminently readable and appreciable. 
$2.50. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF THE MARNE, 1914, S. Tyng. Makes 
available for the first time an unbiased and accurate account of 
the operations of the first six weeks of the War. $3.75. 

LE CHEMIN DES DAMES, 1917, Gen. B. Roquerol. An ex- 
cellent summary of the vast amount of literature on the Nivelle 
Offensive from the French side. 18 francs. 

LA DEFENSE DU COURONNE DE LA SEILLE, Ch. 
Rolin. Provides a record of fighting which took place in 1914-15 
in the area between Seille and Moselle, north of Nomeny, and in 
front of Nancy. 12 francs. 

LA DOCTRINE DE GUERRE DU GENERAL DOUHET 
Col. Vauthier. The doctrine of war enunciated during the past 
few years by the Italian general may well be regarded as the 
source from which has sprung the modern Italian theory of aerial 
war. 18 francs. 

DEFENCE OF BOWLER BRIDGE, H. E. Graham. New and 
cheaper edition. $1.50. 

FRONT EVERYWHERE, J. M. N. Jeffries. The author was 
correspondent for the Daily Mail, and served his paper during 
the critical years of 1914-18. $6.00. 

TEXTBOOK OF FIREARMS IDENTIFICATION, Major 
J. S. Hatcher. A complete basic course of knowledge pertaining 
to all modern hand firearms. The author is an authority on small 
arms. $7.50. 

THE FIGHTING CAMELIERS, F. Reid. An account of the 
British Imperial Camel Corps in the World War. $2.50. 

HANDBOOK FOR HORSE OWNERS, Col. M. F. Mc- 
Taggart. Notes on riding, stable management, and care of horses, 
for the owner of the small stable. $2.75. 

HINDENBURG, Emil Ludwig. A critical biography of the 
German hero by the well-known biographer. $3.50. 

HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR, Capt. B. H. Liddell 
Hart. The author’s former work, The Real War, extensively re- 
vised and enlarged. By far the best short history of the War 
ever written. $4.00. 

HARK BACK, Col. W. Jelf. A brilliant series of episodes of 
the Boer and World Wars that appeared in the Cornhill Maga- 
gine. It aroused so much interest that at the request of many, it 
has been published in book form. $2.50. 

HEAVEN HIGH, HELL DEEP, Lieut. N. Archibald. A 
thrilling account of a young American flyer’s adventures in the 
War. $2.50 


September-October 


HINDENBURG, Major G. von Hindenburg. Written by his 
nephew, this is an interesting and straightforward biography of 
the great soldier. $6.00. 

IRON IN THE FIRE, E. Morrow. 
memories. $3.00. 

THE KING OF BATTLES, Gen. H. G. Bishop. Presents jn 
simple language an outline of ‘modern field artillery. Intended 
for laymen and military personnel. $2.00 

KHAKI AND BLUE, Col. R. S. Godley. The rough side of 
the South African War. $3.50 

R. E. LEE, Prof. D. S. Freeman. Now complete in four vol- 
umes. From the prelude to the Gettysburg campaign, with which 
the third volume begins, to the last dramatic moments of Lee's 
life. After these four books, nothing is left to say about Lee, 
$3.75 each. 

LES LECONS DE 1914 ET LA PROCHAINE GUERRE, 
Gen. Mordacq. A criticism of the main events of the War, both 
from the political and the military angle, drawing from them 
warnings and lessons for the future. 12 francs. 

MEN AND SHIPS OF STEEL, Lieut. W. F. Palmer. This 
first modern book of the Navy tells the whole story of our ‘leet 
in 300 action pictures. $3.50. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS: MACEDONIA, Volume II, 
This volume of the British Official History includes the operations 
in Macedonia from May, 1917, to the Armistice. Text, $4.25; 
Maps, $2.00. 

MILITARY AND SPORTING RIFLE SHOOTING, Capt. 
E. C. Crossman, $4.50. 

MURDER OF THE ROMANOVS, Capt. P. Bulygin. Devoid 
of cheap sensation, this is a true and authoritative account of the 

“fantastic medieval drama.” The author makes an important con- 
tribution to a great tragedy of history. $3.00. 

MERCENARIES OF THE HELLENISTIC WORLD, G. T, 
a A study of Greek warfare and professional soldiers, 
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WITH NAPOLEON IN RUSSIA. 
Caulaincourt, Duc de Vicence. $5.00. 

OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE 
WAR, 1904. Up to the Battle of Iiao-Yang. (With questions 
and answers.) $2.50. 

ORDEAL BY FIRE, F. Pratt. A new picture of the Civil 
War, written tages A from the human angle, and more exciting 
than most novels. $3.00 

PRICE OF PEACE, F. H. Simonds and B. Emeny. The au- 
thors show that post-war diplomacy has shifted from a political 
to an economic basis, and the next world war will be fought with 
clear economic objectives. $3.00. 

PRINCE RUPERT, THE CAVALIER, C. Wilkinson. The 
mad career of England’s great warrior prince, who restored shock 
tactics to cavalry movements, invented the first mine, and as com- 
mander of the Royalist cavalry under Charles I almost thwarted 
Cromwell. $3.00. 

SPYING STILL GOES ON, H. Ecke. 
autobiographical stories of espionage today. h 

THE ROAD TO WAR: AMERICA, 1914- 17, W. Millis. 
Looking back with twenty years’ perspective upon ‘this frenzied 
sea of emotion, we can at last learn what actually happened. $3.00. 

.22 CALIBER RIFLE SHOOTING, C. S. Landis. The author 
is a contributor to several shooting magazines. $3.75 

THE SILENT DIVISION, 1914-19, O. E. Burton. A history 
of the New Zezlanders in the War. $3.50. 

SOLDIERS UNMASKED, Lieut. Col. W. A. Ganoe. A series 
of radio talks to enable civilians to better understand the Army. 
By the author of History of the United States Army. $1.50 

TRIPLE CHALLENGE, Dr. H. W. Bayly. An account of 
the author’s experiences with the British Fleet in 1914, and in 
France. $6.00. 

THE UNCENSORED DARDANELLES, E. Ashmead-Bart- 
lett. The author relates the inner history of all that passed under 
his personal observation without sparing anyone who shared in the 
responsibilities of this tragic disaster of English history. $7.00. 

VIA YPRES, A. Jobson. The story of the British 39th Field 
Ambulance in the World War. $3.50. 

WELLINGTON, P. Guedalla. New and cheaper edition of 
the full story of the Iron Duke. $1.00. 

WATCHDOGS OF THE DEEP, T. M. Jones. The story of 
the British submarines in the War. $3.00. 

IN THE WAKE OF THE TANK, Col. G. L. Q. Martel. The 
first eighteen years of mechanization in the British Army. The 
author was with the tanks throughout the war and has had much 
to do with post-war tank development and rg $4.00. 

WAR FLYING IN MACEDONIA, Capt. H. Heydemarch 
An account of German flying work, helping the Bulgarians a 
Turks over the Allied line between Salonica and the Struma. $3.00, 
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Four spies recount 








